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PREFACE 


T HIS Book is an attempt to describe the part which has 
been played by gn^Jirm of British Merchants in the 
industrial development of India since 1857. ^ In trying to 
su ^ es ^ how important the growth of industry and capital 
formation has been to India in the past hundred years and 
how vital it's extension must be in the future, both to 
geographical India and to an independent South-East Asia, 
I have perhaps drawn in too great detail the political events 
of 1947.; I can only plead that the historic happenings of 
that remarkable summer seem to require some sort of 
political interpretation, although I am confident that the 
economic well-being of India and Pakistan is of greater 
importance to the* world than the political events which 
brought them into existence as separate State s. 

Maurice Zinkin has made the economic aspect of the 
eastern problem dcvastatingly clear in his line book Asia 
And The West. If Capital and skill do not flow to India 
from America and Britain in much larger quantities than 
they are doing today—1 believe then 1 is in fact a nett 
disinvestment of foreign capital—the ever increasing pressure 
of the population on the land must encourage that mass 
disillusionment and discontent from which only Russia can 
ultimately benefit. 

The history of the British merchant adventurers in 
India and their capacity for enterprise, which remains 
unimpaired today despite the altered political circumstances, 
seems to indicate a possible channel for utilising the capital 
resources of the West in a manner which might be more 
fruitful of results than the lavish and often unsuccessful 
lending conducted by Governments, of which the 4 American 
investment in Chiang Kai-shek is probably the most striking 
example. This is no less true of the British Industrialists 
highly successful Indian counterpart. 
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PREFACE 


I am most grateful to Guy Wint for permission, to quote 
from his book The British In Asia ; like many others who 
have* been seeking solutions to the numerous problems of 
India I have been greatly helped by his understanding and 
judgment. 

I arn also grateful to Mr. R. C. Giles, one of the last 
Partners of Killick Nixon and Company, for permission to 
quote from his poem “ By Powai Lake.” 

Mr. Hebbar has been most patient and helpful in the 
preparation of the book and I feel confident that such 
interest as it may arouse among those who have known 
this exotic land will be largely due to his beautiful water 
colours. 

WILFRID RUSSELL. 

Bates Hill, Bombay. 

22nd Septembers 1951 . 



FORE W O RD 

by 

THE EARL OF SCARBOROUGH, k.c., g.c.s.i., g.c.i.f. 


T HE years that followed the end of the Second World 
War, in the sub-continent of India, were filled with 
drama and turmoil and transfigured by change. The naval 
mutiny, the Red Fort courts-martial, the Cabinet Mission, 
political deadlock, the fixing of a date for British withdrawal, 
the appointment of Lord Mountbatten, the partition of 
India, the communal killings, the migration of millions, 
hostilities in Kashmir and Hyderabad, the assassination of 
Mr. Gandhi—all these great events were packed into less 
than four years, and in their course British rule in India 
which had prevailed in that vast land for one hundred and 
fifty years came to an end and the two new Dominions of 
India and Pakistan emerged. 

It was not easy to follow this swiftly changing scene 
from a distance : so wide an area and so many millions of 
people were on the stage that reports which came from 
India could seldom give a balanced picture of what was 
happening : newspapers in the United Kingdom were short, 
of space, and many other events at home and elsewhere in 
the World competed for what was available 1 . Those in 
Great. Britain who were deeply interested in the future of 
India, and they we re many, found therefore great difficulty 
in follow ing the pattern and the meaning of events. 

For them the pages that follow will be of absorbing 
interest..* Mr. Wilfrid Russe ll givt*s, ne>t a history of these 
years, but an aeeount e>f his own adventures and his comments 
on what was happening around him in a way w hich makes 
the story of those dramatic days seem alive*. His knowledge* 
of affairs and people in India, his understanding e>f their 
motives and his extraordinary knack e>f being in the right 
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place at the right moment make his book an enlightening 
document which helps us to follow and understand an 
historical period of great importance but of much complexity. 

Mr. Russell, however, is an ( East India merchant, as 
our ancestors would have called him, and running through 
his story as the thread which binds it together is an account 
of how a well known British house of Managing Agents 
adapted itself to the transfer of power and to the partition 
of India. Although, therefore, this book tells of the passing 
of an epoch, it shows too that the British trading connection 
with India and Pakistan has not been lost but, under new 
conditions, has fresh prospects before it. 

One thing more will be found in this book. Mr. Russell 
writes with sympathy and with some confidence of the future 
of the two new States, which have come into being in the sub¬ 
continent, and with admiration of their first achievements. 
He is not, however, forgetful of British achievements in 
India. He helps us to remain proud of the record of British 
merchants whose pioneering enterprise did much for the 
development of the country : and by telling how two young 
British officers gave their lives to save refugees in the Punjab 
he reminds us that up to tin* very last the spirit of service 
and sacrifice for India was not absent in her British rulers. 



PART ONE 

(December 1945—July 1947) 




PROLOGUE 


^TITHAT’S it like out there now? Pretty deadly, I 
▼ » suppose ? ” On the several occasions I have been 
back in Europe since August 15th 1947, when Britain quit 
India, to use the Indian expression, this almost oratorical 
question has been shot at me by nearly everybody I have 
met, as soon as they discovered that I was one of those rare 
animals, who was actually going back to live in Independent 
India. When I answered, as rather to my own amazement 
I found myself bound to do, that things “out there” were 
not so bad and that in some extraordinary way the hauling 
down of the Union Jack from the Viceroy’s House in New 
Delhi had not precipitated the immediate collapse of the 
sub-continent, there was a marked decline of interest ; apart 
from a mental raising of the eyebrows and a polite show of 
surprise that anyone should be returning to such a dangerous 
vacuum the matter was dropped just about as completely 
and, I suspect, with as much relief as the “Indian question” 
has been by the British Public. And I must say it is hard 
to blame anyone for Joeing bored with India after all these 
years of complicated turmoil, especially if that turmoil has 
come to an end just when the British have left. It is 
consequently no easy job to justify another book on the 
subject, unless it is possible to say that this is really about 
a different India to the one we have tried to know for so 
many generations, an independent India and how its arrival 
appeared to an English business man, who was too junior to 
retire at this convenient moment in time yet too old to start 
again at the bottom of another ladder. 

I think it was my own surprise at the rapidity with 
which both India and Pakistan have settled down to nation¬ 
hood after the initial upheavals in the frontier areas of the 
divided Punjab, which made me think a bit more seriously 
about conditions “out there” in 1950. I began to assess, if 
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that could be at all possible, the future prospects of these 
two Dominions and more particularly the chances of British 
business men, like myself, of the war generation, who will 
probably have to spend another ten to fifteen years there 
working^imder very different conditions to those which our 
predecessors knew, backed up as they were by all the might 
and majesty of the King Emperor ; for it is a very different 
thing to know that considerable forces of the British Army 
—and of course the Navy—are just round the comer, to 
say nothing of old Freddie in the Secretariat, than to live 
and work in the rear of a retreating Empire. 

I have no more justification for trying to put these 
impressions and conjectures on paper than any other 
member of my generation in India, and considerably less 
than many of them. One of the reasons, I think, why I 
have tried to do so is because I was lucky enough to go out 
to Bombay in 1935, the year of Parliament’s last great effort 
to mould the future of a united India, at a time when it was 
difficult not to take an interest in the political developments 
of the day. I joined one of those British merchant houses,' 
which had grown to power and strength after the dissolution 
in 1857 of the centuries old East India Company, one of the 
numerous private partnerships, which had done so much 
during the nineteenth century to open up the vast and 
undeveloped resources of a mediaeval land. I was thus able 
to see at first hand those real links, which have bound India 
and Britain together more closely and for a longer period of 
history than the political connection, which took its final 
and for Indians most galling shape as late as 1857—the 
links of trade and commerce. 

I also felt during the brief period of four years between 
arriving in Bombay in 1935 and the outbreak of the second 
world war that the treatment of India and more especially 
of Indians themselves by some of the British men and 
women who lived there had been thoughtless and provoking 
to a proud and sensitive nation. Looking back on our 
Progressive Group, which several of us founded with fervour 
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and enthusiasm soon after I arrived, in order to try and 
understand more sympathetically the point of view of 
educated Indians on their state of political subservience to 
our home Government, and on the other radical coteries, 
which I now realise were started up with similar enthusiasm 
by nearly every generation of Englishmen in India during 
the past half century, I can see that most l young Englishmen 
fresh to the country would feel embarrassed by their position 
and most of the older ones disillusioned; in fact Indians had 
every right to dislike us, yet our elders among the British in 
India had not been nearly as beastly to the local inhabitants 
as we used to think. 

They and their forefathers were indeed. courageous men, 
who had lived as exiles for the greater part of their lives, 
often under trying circumstances ; they had found a bac k- 
ward country of enormous distances and an irksome climate, 
inhabited by large numbers of poor, illiterate peasants. 
Their skill, hard work and enterprise, harnessed to the 
willing but unskilled labour of such of those peasants as 
they drew from the immense reservoir available produced 
startling industrial and commercial results under the bene¬ 
volent protection of the British Crown. 

They also brought into existence an able Indian middle 
glass of lawyers, teachers and merchants from among the 
Hindu population, educated in the English language and 
fired by English political ideas ; it was this middle class, the 
growth of which the British merchant was scarcely aware 
during his busy years of laying down railways, winning 
mineral wealth and weaving cloth, which so developed its 
latent yet outstanding mental capacity that within less; 
than half a century of active political agitation it had shaken 
off British sovereignty. And so in 1947 the British merchants 
found themselves, rather to their surprise, back where the 
East India Company had been in the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries—traders without an army, dependent 
on the goodwill of local rulers, 
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So on after reaching India my firm allowed my name to 
be put forward for election to one of the handful of reserved 
seats in the Bombay Legislative Assembly, which was 
operating under the 1985 Government of India Act, and 
which had been given very considerable powers in the 
sphere of provincial legislation by the British Parliament, 
The European Group, as our handful of seven members was 
called, made little impression in a House of 185 Indian 
legislators, furthermore it was a closed shop of British 
interests, the seven seats being reserved exclusively for 
British members, who so arranged matters among themselves 
that there were np electoral contests. Somewhat naturally 
we were regarded with suspicion by the Indian M.P.’s. 
Nevertheless it was a great experience to sit in this provincial 
parliament from 1987 to 1989 watching an Indian political 
party, most of whose members had been in gaol many times 
for attacking the British administration, legislate for the 
twenty million inhabitants of the Province with restraint 
and skill under the constitutional guidance of a British 
Governor ; during these two constructive years we came to 
know and, I think, respect each other across the wide gulf 
of background, religion and custom, which of necessity 
separated us from one another. 

Then in 1989 the war in Europe started and the British 
Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, declared war against Germany 
on behalf of India, in a manner which so shook the sensitive 
plant of Indian self-confidence and self-government that it 
wilted overnight. The Indian National Congress, the 
principal political party opposed to British rule which had 
been co-operating so successfully since 1937 in running 
eight, of the eleven provincial governments, ordered these 
Provincial Ministries to resign, and Britain suddenly found 
she had to fight, her global war with a sullen India in the 
centre of an important strategic area. I resigned from the 
Legislature, my lirm allowed me to join t he R. A JK. and for 
six years I was away from business and politics, although 
not entirely absent from India, where in the early stages 
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I was lucky enough at different times to command two 
Squadrons of the Royal Indian Air Force. 

Whenjniyjrclftase came along in September 1945 I was 
in Oslo, so far in every way from India and her problems 
that I hesitated to return. Yet somehow the extraordinary 
pull of the East and of India in particular brought me back. 
Early in I rejoined my firm, RUiiek Nixon and Company, 
who posted me into the great Indian Cement Combine, which 
they had helped to found in 1936 and which by this time 
boasted a capital of -seven, million pounds with factories, 
mines and foundries sited all over the sub-continent from 
the Khyber Pass in the north to Cape Comorin in the South. 
Although KiUicks was a private British partnership. the 
4§&oeiated Cement Companies Limited™ was a great Indian 
experiment, in which we w'ere the only British element; as 
such we endeavoured to remain in the background as much 
as possible. My job was to represent our partners in this 
predominently Indian Company and to hold a sort of watching 
brief on their behalf. It was a job which brought me for 
the next four years into the most intimate contact both with 
leading Indian technicians and with the most prominent 
Indian businessmen, for Bombay is dominated by the 
Hindu and the Parsee merchants, just as Calcutta is the 
preserve of the Scotch and the English. 

This period of detachment from my parent unit, as it 
were, to the second largest individual Indian company in 
existence, where I was one_of the only two Englislnncn in a 
large Head Office, gave me an insight into the minds of 
India’s leading merchants and industrialists during these 
four years, which were so closely packed with historical 
events ; a period at the beginning of which Pandit Nehru 
was still a prisoner of the British, and at the end of which 
he was Prime Minister of an Independent Republic, which 
at the same time wished and was pressed to remain a full 
member of the Commonwealth. 

When I returned to Bombay in 1945, after six years in 
the R. A. F., these astonishing developments in India’s 
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relationship with JBritain and the pace at which they were 
to move, were equally hidden from the partners of my firm ; 
but as they gathered speed under the impetus of Lord 
Mountbatten’s skilful implementation of the Labour Govern¬ 
ment’s policy many British business men realised that they 
would have to meet new and unpredictable risks in a very 
uncertain future. Again, due largely to good fortune and 
to the fact that the Royal Institute of International Affairs 
in London asked me to act for them as one of their observers 
at the Asian Relations Conference in New Delhi in March 
1947, I found myself close to the centre of events during that 
momentous summer. For this reason I was sent to London 
on a flying visit with another member of the firm immediately 
before Independence Day in order to provide background 
information for the senior partners in London, in the light of 
which they could decide their future plans. During the 
winter of that year, the first of Independence, the old 
partnership of Killick Nixon and Company, East India 
Merchants, was wound up and another honourable chapter 
in the history of British Overseas Trading came to an end. 

Finally, by anotherjwist of fete, I found myself quite 
inadvertently mixed up in the Kashmir fighting and the 
dreadful holocaust of the Punjab Civil War, during which 
ten million Hindus, Sikhs and Muslims left their homes in 
the greatest and most devastating migration of all time. 

This extraordinary succession of events seemed to flow 
in an unbroken chain from 1945 to 1947, and because, by 
chance, I was able to witness many of the events at close 
quarters and observe the people, who themselves were making 
history, it seemed worth while writing down those impressions 
before the memory of them should fade. I was particularly 
struck by the curious parallel of the period of tenure of the 
British Administration in India with the existence of my own 
firm, bot h o f which lasted from 1857 to 1947. Yet there 
were British merchants in India long before a Queen of 
England became Empress of India, and I suppose there will 
be many more in the years to come ; for somehow it seems 
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to rue that the British political connection was a coincidence, 
a means rather than an end, yet one that was so thoroughly 
developed it finally became an end in itself and so had little 
meaning. If this had not been so it is hard to see how the 
British people could have severed it so thoroughly, so quickly 
and so sensibly. For the true bonds between nations arc 
those of trade and commerce, and these, I think, are the 
links, which will continue to unite India and Britain more 
strongly for their mutual good than those irksome adminis¬ 
trative ties, which bound them politically for nearly a. 
century. 



CHAPTER ONE 


RIP VAN WINKLE 

(December 1945 — February 1946) 

“ Surely in toil or fray 
Under an alien sky , 

Comfort it is to say : 

‘ Of 7 to mean city am 1! 1 
—Rudyakd Kipling. 

T HERE are few cities in the world which escaped the 
ravages of the war so completely as Bombay and yet 
somehow when I returned to it in December 1945, after six 
years in the R. A. F. I expected that it would have changed 
as much in those six years as those other towns I had seen 
during the war years, which had felt the hand of the enemy. 
The fact that there were so many familiar faces, Indian and 
European, that every landmark was securely fixed, where 
I remembered it, led me to assume that both the people 
and the place had grown up in the same way as the inhabitants 
of less fortunate cities which had spent live years with sirens, 
bombs and starvation—which was, of course, absurd. 

It seemed a far cry from wartime London or the wild 
summer of liberation in Norway to the luxury of a Parsee 
wedding reception on Malabar Hill. My first evening in 
Bombay as a returning Rip Van Winkle was spent on the 
lawns of ajoLullionaire’s Lome among sharkskin dinner jackets 
and georgette saris. Many women wore diamonds and 
emeralds the like of which would never be seen again in 
England. The only apparent difference from many such a 
gathering in pre-war days was a thinness in the ranks of tjie 
Lurope&n guests, but in my enthusiasm at being back in 
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what appeared to be such familiar surroundings after release 
from the drab austerity of victorious London, 1 assumed the 
clock had been turned back seven years to the cold weather 
of 1939. “Nice to see you back” people murmured. “How 
wonderful that, after all, everything is the same,” I thought. 

A month later I was lunching at that most prominent 
of British landmarks in the East, the Bombay Yacht Club. 
Five hundred yards to seaward, swinging at anchor in the 
middle of the harbour, the Indian Naval Sloop Narbadda 
was training her four-inch forward gun turret on the Yacht 
Club lawn. I took my turn at the telescope on the verandah, 
which was now being used by the British merchants of 
Bombay to get a close up yiew of a reaFmutiuy on their door 
step, and watched the gun turret swing gently round in the 
direction of the Taj Mahal Hotel, then back to the verandah 
of the Empire's most famous club. Two years later jungle 
grass and weeds were growing round the entrance of this 
landmark of an Imperial age. In fact the politicians of 
India were soon to achieve more effective results than the 
ratings in the R. I. N. ships. 

During the next few days, when the infection of the 
Naval mutiny spread rapidly through the crowded bazaars 
and Victorian boulevards of Bombay, the intensity of hatred 
shown by Indians of every class for all things British was 
startlingly clear ; for the first time 1 began to realise that, 
although the buildings had not been bombed and the Indian 
people had not suffered invasion, although everything seemed 
much the same on the surface, yet there were tides of bitter¬ 
ness running, between Indians and British far deeper than 
anything we had known in the distant days of 1939. 

For three days after the Indian ratings had ordered 
their British and Indian officers down the companion ways 
and hoisted the National tricolour flag-above the White 
Ensign on their sloops the barometer of that tortuous maze 
of alleyways and gullies, which make up the bazaars of 
Bombay, rose as the criminal elements of the town took 
advantage of the political tension and held the city to 
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ransom. This combination of Jtu>oJdgai|is^ and jjgjitic&J 
bitterness, shaken up in the excitable atmosphere of a 
crowded Eastern town, fuller than ever at that moment of 
reminders of alien rule, created a widespread hysteria, which 
I had not known before and hope never to experience again. 
When our office was closed at lunch time on February 21st 
the Indian clerks asked me to drive them home to the 
suburbs, as the electric trains were being attacked by mobs. 
As they crowded into my car each one took off his tie, badge 
of office of the respectable clerk, since the mass hysteria, 
which was taking hold of the town, was choosing its victims 
indiscriminately among friend and foe ; Indians, however 
patriotic, were liable to be murdered simply for wearing a 
European hat or tie. I dropped the clerks and ultimately 
myself after driving the length of a Bombay lit by bonfires 
of burning cars around which gangs of hooligans were 
dancing. A Police officer was burnt alive ; the Master of 
the Hunt was knocked out by a brick hurled through the 
window of his car ; nobody went to the office for three days. 

Then a British armoured brigade- took over the city and 
peace was restored ; but it seemed clear at the very moment 
when British armed might was at its most formidable strength 
in India that our rule was more unpopular than it had ever 
been since the East India Company established tke Jirst 
factory at Sur&t; iq 

While the Indian naval ratings were beseiged in the 
Castle Barracks by British tanks and Indian infantry, the 
politicians were hard at it down in the bazaar at Congress 
House fighting an even more vital battle between themselves 
to decide whether the vacuum, which everybody felt the 
British would sooner or later leave behind them in the 
Indian sub-continent, was to be filled by the competing and 
revolutionary forces of the left or by the respectable middle 
class millennium of the Indian National Congress. 

In an alleyway not very deep into the jungle of Bombay’s 
bazaar stands the Headquarters of this famous Indian political 
party, generally known as the Congress. At this critical 
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moment in February 1946, Vallabhbhai Patel, the party 
boss, and S. K. Patil his loyal Bombay henchman, both 
strong men, both conservative and both determined that 
the uncontrollable fervour of the youthful ratings was not to 
jeopardise all they had fought for during the past thirty 
years, talked patiently and earnestly to the politically 
immature leaders of the naval mutiny, while the rumble of 
Churchill tanks could be heard in the streets outside. 

On the ground floor of the building lesser Congressmen 
were holding back a wild, intense looking woman from 
forcing her way upstairs bent on opposing the elder statesmen 
of the revolutionary movement and determined to pour 
increasing doses of Jacobin inspiration into the excited minds 
of the sailors. Happily for India Aruna. Asaf Ali, the eastern 
incarnation of Charlotte Corday, never got to the top of that 
flight of stairs ; the Congress leaders persuaded the mutinous 
petty officers to row back to their ships where they blew the 
Cease Fire. Vallabhbhai Patel had other plans for getting 
the Churchill tanks and the squadrons of R. A. F. Mosquitoes 
out of India. By his action that day in Congress House he 
established the rule of law, at any rate for a period of years. 
Aruna Asaf Ali, who had acquired a revolutionary halo of 
some size and lustre since August 1942, when she had played 
a spectacular part in the Congress attempt to make India 
untenable as a military base, enjoyed great popularity in this 
unhappy transition period ; but I think her star began to 
wane from this day when the deluded boys, whom she had 
been largely responsible for leading into paths of violence 
against not only the British authority but the acknowledged 
political leaders of their own country, slipped quietly back 
to their ships. 

My last contact with Aruna Asaf Ali was later in this 
turbulent summer when I was able to watch the reactions 
of an American correspondent to this pale Medusa of 
Hindustan. Ray Murphy, who was on his way from 
Singapore to England in a British destroyer, hot on the 
trail of material for his excellent biography of Lord Mount- 
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batten, asked if he could meet her and in the odd way these 
things sometimes happen I managed to get an invitation to 
a tea party where we were both able to talk to her. She 
spoke with great freedom to both of us about the calculated 
wickedness of the British in creating their major instrument 
of suppression, the Indian Army, from among the martial 
races of the Indian people themselves. It seemed likely 
that having failed to bring oil a mutiny at sea she was^now 
ready to undermine the discipline of one of the finest 
armies in the world. 

I don’t know whether it is a coincidence that full-: 
blooded British rule in India began with a mutiny in the 
army and ended with a mutiny in the Navy. The uprising 
of the sepoys in 1857 was a much more effective affair than 
that of the sailors in J947, although both were as widespread, 
the modern ratings disposing of W/T sets where their fore¬ 
runners had only the slightly less ellective bush telegraph. 
But whereas it took several months and the death of many 
senior British officers, among them the incomparable John 
Nicholson, to raise the siege of Delhi, the only major action 
in February 1947 lasted twenty-five minutes, when a platoon 
of paratroops engaged a sloop with mortars from the West 
Wharf at Karachi. The failure of the naval ratings can be 
attributed not to their lack of bravery or fanaticism, of which ; 
there was plenty, but to the defeat of their political sponsors ; 
in the revolutionary movement by the big guns of the 1 
Congress party. 

Despite this important victory, which was to make an 
orderly evacuation of India possible, it was nevertheless 
surprising to notice the gulf separating the professional 
Hindu politician, even of the conservative wing, from all 
things which concern the practical business of soldiering. 
This otherworldliness, which is a compound of the religious 
approach to life, vegetarian habits, many years of subjection 
to Islamic and later European conquerors and above all of 
a devotion to the legal interpretation of values, regards all 
soldiers as brutal and licentious mercenaries, especially the 
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British variety. Duriiig this extraordinary year when no 
Indians and few British had the faintest idea what the 
British Government was going to do about India, it is only 
reasonable to forgive Indians for attacking the armed forces 
ill^ the way they did. What interested me more was to 
discover whether they were capable of appreciating or would 
ever be able to control such delicate, supple and scientific 
weapons as the Indian Army, Navy and Air Force of 1940 
at the end of a war, which had compelled their foreign rulers 
to lavish on them the best training and the finest arms. My 
interest w^as heightened because my two Indian brothers- 
in-law w r ere successful young officers, one in the Navy and 
the other in the Army. Their loyalty and efficiency at this 
stage had earned them little favour with the gilded civilian 
youth who had been their contemporaries at school, nor 
were their kind popular with the powerful Indian politicians, 
who were busy telling the four hundred million inhabitants 
of India that three young ollicers who had tortured and shot, 
their fellows in Singapore at the behest of the Japs were 
better men by far than the many Indian officers w ho had 
served with gallantry and distinction in the Allied cause. 

This curious inability to understand the outlook and 
ideals of the professional soldier was brought home to me 
forcibly at this time. In May the Government of India 
appointed a Court of Enquiry to investigate the causes of the 
Mutiny in the Indian Navy. My naval brother-in-law, 
Reggie Sawhny, who was then a Lieutenant-Commander, was 
attached to the Commission in an advisory capacity. One 
day in the middle of the hot weather he arrived in Bombay 
with his oddly assorted circus of Indian High Court Judges, 
British Admirals and Generals. In spite of the public 
hearings and the highly inflammable material which the 
Court was handling the hearings attracted little attention 
among the excitable public of Bombay, which three months 
earlier had staged a miniature civil war jin support of the 
ratings, simply because they coincided with the announce¬ 
ment of the British Government’s first plan for the solution 
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of the interminable Indian tangle. Every one was busy again 
at the favourite sport of constitution making. Nevertheless 
I was able on several occasions behind the scenes to hear 
what the Hindu politicians really thought about this naval 
business ; one night I went with my brother-in-law Reggie 
to the Malabar IIill flat of Purshotaindas Tricumdas, the 
Congress Socialist lawyer, who was arguing the cause of the 
mutineers before the Court of Enquiry. It was his left- 
wing section of the Congress Party, which had used the 
redoubtable woman revolutionary Aruna Asaf Ali to inflame 
the young ratings. Jai Prakash Narain, the soft spoken, 
pleasant looking leader of this party-within-a-party was the 
only other person present. 

We were an oddly assorted lot, Reggip in mess kit and 
medals, I in a dinner jacket, the two politicians in homespun 
cheesecloth and forage caps. Reggie argued quite frankly 
that it was thejyqrsl disservice to India to tamper with the 
discipline of its armed forces, even if for the time being they 
were not controlled by the Indian people, Jai Prakash 
Narain argued that so long as Britain exerted the slightest 
political control over India it was necessary to underline 
that discipline. Both socialists quoted the Russian revolution 
of I5T7, which had begun in the Navy. According to them 
there had been chaos for a few years, then all had been well ; 
the revolution had been won. Narain said that in the 
Indian Navy all commands ought to be given in Hindustani 
—the Greek Navy gave its commands in Greek, why should 
the British impose their beastly language on the Indians ? 
I couldn’t help thinking that he made most of his public 
speeches in English. We argued into the early hours but 
it was clear that Reggie’s smart uniform and efficient interest 
in the profession he had taken up made little sense to them. 
They would infinitely have preferred a homespun Hindustani 
fleet, liberally fortified with political commissars and left 
wing libraries. Much depended on whether they would 
adhere to this view in the era of real freedom, which was 
about to break upon them. 
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Paradoxically enough the feeling of estrangement from 
my Indian friends, which became more noticeable as the 
days passed after my return from the war, did not embrace 
those political Indians, whom I had come to know and like 
in the immediate pre-war days, when 1 had been a member 
of Bombay’s first completely independent Legislative 
Assembly. Among these men was S. K. Patil, Vallablibliai 
Patel’s Bombay representative, who controlled the politics 
of Western India. 

I lost no time in picking up the threads of my pre-war 
friendship with him and other less prominent but equally 
staunch Congressmen. 1 found among them a warmer 
welcome back from the Imperialist ” war than among the 
gilded youth and beauty of the smart Willingdon country 
club. I suppose that one reason for this surprising paradox 
is to be found in Guy Wint’s analysis of these extraordinary 
times in his book The British In Asia . So many westernised 
Indians, friends of our pre-war days, had felt keenly the 
way in which their land had so unceremoniously been made 
the sprawling base camp for the armies of the West. The 
very fact of their western outlook threw most of them off 
their balance, except those few who were professional 
soldiers in the armed forces. Most of them during six yea^s 
of war had stood on the sidelines watching a match being 
played on their own ground, in which they had not been 
asked to take part. 

My political friends on the other hand, were not 
the least interested in watching cricket, nor were they 
what Guy Wint has termed “ honorary Europeans.” 
They lived very much a Vindiennc , they dressed in the white 
cheesecloth of the Hindu middle classes—the loose homespun 
shirt worn outside the flowing skirt—and the white fore and 
aft forage cap, badge of the national party. Their way of 
life was traditional and secluded* they were rarely seen on 
the lawns of the Turf Club—at least not in those days. 
Their reaction to the appearance in their midst of the 
paraphernalia of the allied armies was to harass them with 
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all their might and in August 19 42 they decided they would 
try and turf them out by helping the Japs to get in. It was 
probably a dangerous policy, even in their own long term 
interests, but it had the merits of simplicity and honesty ; 
and I was pleased to find in this rather unexpected quarter 
that there were Indians who remembered one’s name and 
said, “ glad to see you back.” 

As a result of mv visits to Congress House during this 
year of mounting tension between the British authority and 
Indians on the one side and between Hindus and Muslims 
on the other I became involved in a curious incident which 
showed clearly that while there might be coldness at one 
end of the social and political scale between Englishmen 
and Indians there was a strong community of interest in 
basic matters of power politics at the other end. The mystery 
of the return of Subhas Bose, in which I became involved for 
a short time, was a case in point. 

Sjibhas Bosxv top of the I. C. S. list for his year, had 
drunk deep of Bengal patriotism during his youth and 
spurning the British administration at the moment when it 
opened its doors to him he had devoted his life to the 
nationalist cause with such success that when I first met 
him in Bombay in 1938 he was President of the Indian 
National Congress, highest position in the national move¬ 
ment. But as a Bengali he came up with a bang against 
the more conservative Congress personalities of Western 
India, who were deeply entrenched in the hierarchy, including 
the all powerful Mahatma Gandhi, and I suppose it was his 
conviction that the Western India revolutionaries were 
intellectuals and he by nature a believer in force that made 
him stow away during December 1940 in a Japanese ship 
bound from the Hooghly for Yokohama. During the early 
years of the war he visited the German War Lords in Berlin. 
Ciano writes of him in his diary. But the Axis powers, 
although they hoped for revolution in India, were too occupied 
in Europe and could not make use of Bose, who found more 
sympathetic listeners in Tokio. 
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It will be some time before the value of Bose’s Indian 
National Army can be assessed. It was recruited by this 
inflammatory and powerful orator from the many thousands 
of unfortunat e Indian prisoners of war, who fell into the 
Japanese bag in Malaya. Probably Bose's broadcasts into 
India in those dark days did the Japanese more good than 
the doubtful military value of the two divisions, which he 
raised and commanded in Singapore. My Army brother- 
in-law, Leslie Sawhnv, who was among the first into Rangoon 
in May 1945, told me that his only contact with these troops 
at Pegu resulted in the surrender of two thousand to their 
more steadfast compatriots without a shot being fired. 

After the collapse of Japan an 1. N. A. Officer returned 
to India from the Far East with the information that Subhas 
Chandra Bose had been killed in an air crash at Formosa 
shortly before V-J Day . He said the body of his dead chief 
had been cremated. There was considerable doubt about the 
authenticity of this story and both the British authorities 
in Delhi as well as the leaders of the Congress party were 
anxious for corroboration of his death. The British knew 
that if Bose should return to India in the unstable political 
atmosphere of 1940 he would be able to set the country on 
fire from one end to the other. The Congress politicians also 
knew that he would exploit to the utmost his more active 
operations against the British during the war to the detriment 
of their own political position. 

There were probably many people at this time through¬ 
out South-East. Asia who were searching for a clue to the 
death of this efficient revolutionary. As a friend of Congress 
House it fell to my lot to spend many an evening discussing 
the possibilities with S. K. Patil in the bazaar, testing out 
through his organisation the truth of the various rumours 
that Bose was still alive. One day there was a story that 
he had flown into Calcutta from China in the guise of a 
Bengali clerk ; another tale reported that he was biding his 
time in the labyrinthine palace of a Maharaja in East 
Bengal. Yet another story gave a precise date when he 
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was due to appear as a Messiah and call the whole of India 
to arms. All these stories were passed through the grapevine 
of the Congress, who were as interested as the British Viceroy 
to know if Bose were alive. After several months it was 
established to the relief of both New Delhi and the Congress 
hierarchy that Bose, seeing the approaching defeat of his 
Japanese patrons, had flown early in August 1945 from 
Singapore complete with the treasury of his "ephemeral 
Government. The trail was followed from Malaya through 
Siam and Indo-China, eventually leading to Formosa and, 
although his remains were never found, it was certain that he 
was dead and would never again trouble either the British 
Raj or his more conservative colleagues in the Congress party. 

All through this Summer of 1946, while I was spending 
much of my spare time in this close and curious association 
with men whose object in life was to kick the British out of 
India, the British Raj in Delhi with myopic stupidity was 
adding fuel to the flames of Indian indignation by holding a 
public trial of three prominent officers of Bose’s Indian 
National Army with all the stage effects of an 1857, C ourt 
Martial in the Red Fort of the Emperor Shahjahan at Delhi. > 

It was strange and sad that Field Marshal Auehinleck/ 
who loved India most fervently and who understood much 
of its psychology which was hidden from others should 
in the evening of his notable career in India commit 
such a blunder as the staging of these trials at such a time 
a^l m such a It required, oddly enough, the states¬ 

manship of the Labour Government, few of whose members 
had ever been to India in their lives, and the brilliant 
execution of Lord Mountbatten, whose service in India has 
been as brief as the Auk’s was long, to wipe out the memory 
of this extraordinary blunder. 

The three officers, whose names in 1946 became house¬ 
hold words, today, scarcely four years later, are unhonoured 
and unsung. They committed atrocious crimes on their 
fellow prisoners in the name of patriotism and were made 
into national heroes by the Red Fort trials, Those Indian 
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officers who remained true to their oath, despite temptations 
and difficulties greater than many Englishmen were called 
upon to face, returned to India to be treated by their own 
people as mercenaries and toadies. Feelings between English 
and Indians of every kind became even more strained and 
I remember being told by one of ray oldest Parsee friends 
that he considered the three officers on trial for their lives 
in Delhi were in fact three of the greatest heroes that Indian 
history had thrown up. 

The Congress leaders seized on this unexpected gift 
with all the adroitness, which a life time of political manoeuvr¬ 
ing had taught them. The greatest lawyers in the country 
defended these insignificant young bullies, who were con¬ 
demned to death as deserters, but were pardoned in the 
same breath by an embarrassed foreign Government to the 
cheering of four hundred million people. The Indian Armyf 
the finest fighting force in the East, was dismayed ; the Aujk 
never recovered from the blow to his prestige ; British stock 
fell to lower depths. 

In proportion as British prestige in India went down 
and the crowds of impatient troops clamoured to get home, 
the stocks and shares in the markets of Bombay and Calcutta 
soared to fantastic heights as Indian business men burnt the 
money they had earned during the war. Buick Eights and 
Parker Pens poured into the country. An orgy of crazy 
spending on every sort of plastic frivolity swept through 
India. The enthusiasm of speculators and investors seemed 
boundless ; new companies were floated every day, fresh 
fortunes were made by the lucky few, who got in on the 
ground floor; new air lines bought up the hundreds of 
Dakotas left behind on the aerodromes and disposal dumps 
of the Allied armies. 

Coming back from the war into this hectic atmosphere 
was the unhappy experience of many others besides myself. 
We found that flats were difficult to come by, that cars were 
apparently reserved for those whose pipe lines had been 
running during the war and through which flowed the 
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necessary amount of black money to conjure up the comforts 
and amenities of peace. The contrast with England and 
with Europe was overwhelming. 

Some gave it up and returned to the austerities of their 
home land. I stayed and this story is an attempt to describe 
what has happened to me since Ijcame back in Dqqemhjer 
1945, during five years, which have seen more surprises and 
more historical changes than fall to the lot of many a nation 
in the course of a century. 



CHAPTER TWO 


A TANGLED SKEIN 

(March — November 1946) 

“ The urge to freedom , to independence* has always been there 
and- the refusal to submit to alien domination 

—Jawahakual Nehkv —The Discovn y of India. 

I T is always dangerous to write books on India : they so 
easily develop into something like the political columns 
of an Indian paper, full of formulas and pacts, demands for 
clarification and resiling from positions taken up ; in fact 
the paraphernalia and jargon of a country, which loves 
politics for its own sake even more passionately than the 
French. Most of 1946 was full of this sort of thing. Lord 
Wavell working in his study at Viceroy’s House, rugged, 
painstaking and patient, became ever more entangled in the 
skein of Hindu and Muslim manoeuvre, so that a year later 
the vigorous Lord Mountbatten had to come and cut him 
out of it. 

If the principal characteristic of this turbulent year 
had been simply the mounting hatred of all the Indians for 
all the British the solution of the problem might have been 
fairly simple, as simple in fact as many of the Labour party, 
both front and back benchers, thought that it was. As 
Lord Wavell, and many another Viceroy before him, had told 
a succession of British Cabinets, there was a far more bitter 
and intractable domestic feud raging within the imperial 
conflict itself—the mutual distrust of Hindu and Muslim; 
the dislike of the bulk of the population for the descendants 
of the last lot of beastly foreigners to rule India before the 
British. The Hindus have a different outlook and way of 
lifej not only from the inhabitants of Europe and America, 
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which is manifest to all, but also from the Muslim inhabitants 
of India itself, which is not so obvious to an outside observer. 
Moreover like all peoples, who have been subjected at one 
time or another to foreign rule, they seem to have a Jong 
memory and, as the British Raj neared its end, they found it 
hard to forget the four centuries of Muslim domination, 
which ended in the eighteenth century. Needless to say the 
Muslims did too. If the Hindus could persuade the British 
to quit India they had no intention of allowing the martial 
Muslims once more to use their brawn from the Moghul 
capital of Delhi; this time the brains of the Hindu professional 
and political middle class would fill the vacuum. The 
Muslims also remembered their heritage, and they had a 
leader, who recalled this past to them every minute of every 
day. But for him it is possible that the modern Muslim of 
India, who despite his different outlook' had been well 
assimilated into the life of the country during the British 
period and except in the North-West and the North-East 
lived side by side with Hindus all over the place, might have 
been content to accept the rule of the Hindu lawyers in an 
undivided sub-continent. 

When I came back from the war my feelings about 
Mr. Jinnah and his dream of a separate Muslim State in the 
Punjab and Bengal were, I think, akin to those of the British 
Government and of most politically minded Hindus. If 
only Mr. Jinnah would pipe down about Pakistan and com¬ 
promise with the Hindus on a coalition Government in Delhi 
then all would be well and the British Raj could fade grace¬ 
fully away, leaving a Hindu-Muslim, team in full and friendly 
possession of the field. 

This feeling was not altogether so naive as it appears 
today. In fact the leading Hindu politicians might without 
much sacrifice have saved a united India during the inter¬ 
minable negotiations of this stfmmcr, but they were up Against 
far superior political tactician^ who by a fluke of history 
was able to fence for the brawny Muslims with a rapier, 
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which made the weapons of the brainy Congress leaders look 
comparatively clumsy. 

But before the question of who was to succeed the 
British could be considered seriously the British themselves 
had to go. Mr. Attlee’s Declaration of Independence for 
India in February and his announcement that a Cabinet 
Mission was to spend the hot season of March* April and May 
sorting out the succession had a quite extraordinary efleet 
throughout the sub-continent ; the political bitterness against 
the British seemed to disappear overnight, much to thc'relief 
of the ordinary business man. Soon the Red Eo'rt trials, 
the NavalyMutinv, the presence of rapidly melting British 
military establishments ceased to be the focus of Indian 
attention. All eyes were again on Delhi. What Sir Stafford 
Cripps said to Pandit Nehru, how Lord Pethwick-Lawrence 
was standing the heat and what Mr. Alexander’s silences 
meant were debated back and forth in the Indian press with 
professional relish, while the harassed British business man 
turned thankfully to his work and tried to see how he would 
fit into the free India of tomorrow. 

The Cabinet Mission was the first part of the post-war 
Trilogy, which characterised the passing of British rule in 
India. 1 suppose like many others, who had studied the 
problem from England, tho^three Cabinet Ministers felt at 
the back of their minds that the divisions of the Indian 
people were exaggerated by local officials, perhaps even that 
they were untrue, although Sir Stafford Cripps must have 
known better. They were after all socialists and in any 
ease the expert of the three was a man who had studied the 
problem mainly through Hindu eyes ; so it is probable they 
regarded the Muslims as an aggravating minority, whose 
claims were possibly being encouraged, if not deliberately 
then sub-consciously, by the conservative Viceroy and the 
predominantly conservative ranks of the British members 
of the lnxiiau CiviLScrvtee. 

During their three months of toiling in the hot weather of 
New Delhi they learnt the lesson that no matter to which party 
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you belong in England the parties in India, representing as 
they did then the political and social cleavage of two distinctive 
racial groups, were divided more deeply and irreconcilably 
than any deliberate policy of a third party could have 
achieved in a century and a half of mephistophelean 
calculation ; nevertheless the Cabinet Mission tried to ensure 
that a united Indian Government would take over the sub¬ 
continent from the British ; thejsgQpnd part of the post-war 
trilogy consisted of a Parliamentary Mission composed of 
well-meaning Parliamentarians who tried, during a whirlwind 
tour of several week’s duration, to find out for themselves 
why their distinguished party leaders had failed to find an 
answer ; finally the ex-Supreme Commander of S. E. A. C. 
came on the scene and after three weeks spent in appreciating 
the local situation told the Labour Government the un¬ 
palatable truth that Mr. Jinnah was right and they would 
have to cut the sub-continent in half. 

The Cabinet Mission’s solution was a complicated one 
and as it never worked there is no point in recalling its three- 
tiered wedding cake structure. It was a brave attempt, the 
last of its kind, to get all kinds of Indians into a Federal Union, 
including the mediaeval autocratic Princely States. It had 
one supreme merit in that it gave the Indian people, at least 
those few millions who were articulate, a belief in British 
sincerity and an outlet for their surging political energies. 
Throughout the summer the leaders of the great communities 
quibbled back and forth over the ground provided by the 
New Plan ; at one time the Congress had almost accepted ; 
at another the Muslims had all but agreed to it. In the end, 
I think on account of Mr. Jinnah’s determination to accept 
nothing short of a separate country in the north-west and 
the north-east for his eighty millioiy Muslims, the scheme 
petered out and as a stopgap Lord/Wa veil , managed to get 
a coalition Government going iir Delhi on the basis of 
elections, which had been held in the Spring to the ten years 
old central assembly. 
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This Government, the last to sit in the shadow of a 
Viceroy’s throne, was the., maddesV'ministerial team that 
the British had ever got together in their thirty years of 
political schooling; it cast before it the shadow of a divided 
continent and proved"by its glaring divisions that so long EH 
Mr. Jinnah was alive to inspire the half-dozen outstanding 
Muslims he had gathered around him there would be no 
hope of Muslims and Hindus co-operating to rule a free 
sub-continent. This last and most extraordinary Govern¬ 
ment, of which Pandit Nehru was the titular head, will be 
remembered for two things ; the Muslim and Hindu members 
never talked to each other inside the House or out of it and 
what they did at Cabinet Meetings can only be guessed at, 
while Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, the able Muslim Finance 
Minister, produced a budget in February 1947, nearly at 
the end of this interim Government’s career, which none of 
his Hindu colleagues had seen and which was intended to 
slaughter the Hindu merchant and industrialist. 

He was eminently successful ; business throughout the 
country lay down under the blow, and it shows little sign of 
recovering even today, while Liaquat rules over the neigh¬ 
bouring State of Pakistan, which has no industry and very 
little business. Considering that Muslims themselves will 
usually maintain that the Hindus can beat them to it in 
business and politics, which in many ways is a fair general¬ 
isation, the political strategy of Mr. Jinnah and the financial 
tactics of Liaquat Ali Khan in this fateful year before the 
evacuation of the British were masterly. From the point 
of view of a small agricultural State, which aspired to break 
away at one and the same time from a foreign ruler and 
from a wealthy and more powerful motherland, they achieved 
the double break from the British and the Hindus, at the 
same time throwing the business of Hindustan into a state 
of alarm and despondency, from which it will take a long 
time to recover. 

The cleayag^ia the. Cabiiiet uiifortunate 1 y w as reflected 
in the country and the smouldering fires of communal hatred, 
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which had been damped during the short but violent anti- 
British period, broke out in many places. I arrived in 
Calcutta on my way to Burma and Malaya soon after the 
dreadful week of massacres in .Mid-August, which l^fl 
Stephens, editor of the Statesman , called expressively Vtjie 
great Calcutta killing/ 1 This was followed soon after by an 
outburst of Muslims v Hindus in East Bengal, which was 
duly avenged by Hindus v Muslims in Bihar. The only 
man who seemed able to stop these frightful outbreaks w r as 
Mahatma Gandhi, who at this moment was entering the 
last and greatest year of his life, w r hich was spent in trekking 
from one trouble spot to another bringing his solitary message 
of unity and peace. But in Delhi the Ministers of State still 
glared at each other from the same front bench. 

At this time, in the spring of 1940, when we were all 
wondering what was going to happen at the end of this 
unsettled and unsettling stage, ,1. R. 1). Tata said to me in 
the changing room of the Willingdon Club : 

“ Would you care to go on a trip for me to the Middle 
East? 15 

An achievement of which any country would be proud 
is the rise to industrial pre-eminence of the house of Tata. 
It would have been an easy development and a familiar story 
if the young descendant of the founder of the Tata Iron & 
Steel Company had spent his youth in the pleasant atmosphere 
of the south of France during the summer and in the colourful 
world of organised and expensive pleasure, which characterised 
the pre-1947 winters in Bombay and Calcutta. .7. R. 1)., 
as he is more commonly known, took his position and wealth 
as seriously as his contemporary in England, Lord Mount-_ 
batten, with whom he has much in common. He developed 
and cultivated in his youth a passion for aeroplanes, which 
remains with him today, and after achieving a praiseworthy 
solo flight back to India in a Tiger Moth he set about building 
up an airline with his brilliant English friend Neville Vincent 
as far back as 1931. It is a long way from the single e ngined 
Wacos, which carried India’s first air mail from Bombay to 
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Karachi, to the present day Constellations of Air-India 
International. It is the measure of J. R. D.’s personal 
achievement, for just as in the thirties he often had to fly 
the mail in his Wacos, in 1947 he took a conversion course 
on to Constellations and can fly every type of aircraft which 
his airlines operate. 

At that moment in 194 6 w hen ho spoke to me in the 
Club changing room he was forty-two years old and Chairman 
of the biggest Iron & Steel Company in the East, Head of 
the Hydro-Electric Companies, which provide Bombay with 
its power, Chairman of the biggest chemical plant in Asia, 
the very active Chairman of his two air lines and the titular 
head of the numerous charitable organisations built up by 
this most charitable house during the three generations of 
its rise to pre-eminence in the field of Indian enterprise. 

“ The Government of India have asked us to take over 
all the aircraft left in India by the Americans. They have 
got to be sold, if it can be done, and I thought you might be 
able to get rid of some of them for us in the Middle East.” 

As it happened I w r ent in the other direction—to Burma, 
Malaya and Siam. This trip, which was a complete flop so 
far as selling derelict Dakotas was concerned, gave me a 
good opportunity to see the perimeter of the Indian Ocean 
to the cast and to gauge the potential influence of India in 
the area immediately beyond her shores ; for it seemed that 
the power of Britain in South East Asia would soon vanish. 
Would India fill the gap ? 

One of the innumerable paradoxes of the British con¬ 
nection with India, a connection so irksome to educated 
Indians, was the degree of hostility shown to foreign rule 
by the Indian business and professional classes, who benefitted 
increasingly in wealth and power under the stimulus and 
the protection of the outsider. The British certainly did 
well all round, but so far as the businessmen were concerned, 
the British and the Indians both benefitted by the state of 
tranquility secured and guaranteed by the foreign army of 
occupation and the neutral system of administration ; in 
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fact as time went on Indian businessmen considerably out¬ 
stripped the British in wealth and power. 

This was particularly true of Burma where the British, 
as was their custom, had gone in for industry, communications 
and mining, while the Indian businessman, following smartly 
on his heels, set up shop as moneylender and merchant. In 
the course of half a century the moneylenders of South India 
had acquired from the easygoing and improvident Burman 
half of the richest rice lands in the Irrawaddy delta. 

When I got to Rangoon in October it was soon obvious 
that Burma did not want Dakotas. The gutted and derelict 
buildings of the capital had not yet been repaired, while the 
Burmans were only interested in getting rid both of the 
British and the Indians. In fact the latter, who had mostly 
fled or been killed when the Japs invaded in 1942, were not 
being allowed to come back. It seemed to me that Indians, 
who stood in Burman eyes as more unpopular exploiters of 
the people than the Englishmen of the Bombay-Bunna 
Company and Steel Brothers, would find it hard in the South 
East Asia of the future to exert either political or economic 
influence over this feckless, charming and fanatical land. 

In Malaya India’s position again was quite diffemfl. 
In Burma she had previously been influential through her 
merchants ; here she had many thousands of poor indentured 
labourers, who had been accustomed to migrate to the 
rubber plantations from South India, spend a few years 
working in Malaya before retiring to their village in South 
India. When I got to Singapore they were pouring on to 
such ships as the Government of India could provide to bring 
them home after their prolonged exile during the war years. 
The only influence that India might possess in Malaya is 
probably one which her present Government would willingly 
give up, the influence of Indian communist leaders among 
the Malay plantation labour. 

I returned and reported to my temporary boss, Sir 
Ghulam Mahomad, now Finance Minister of Pakistan, at 
that time the Tata Director in charge of the disposal of thie 
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immense piles of stores and aircraft, left behind by the 
Americans. I don’t think he was very surprised at my lack 
of success. More important work was in store for him and 
in a surprisingly short space of time. 

I went back to my firm in Bombay, who had lent me 
for three months to Tatas, and found that the post-war 
boom had cracked. It reached its peak on August 15th, 
which seems to be an important date for India, although in 
1946 nobody dreamed that within twelve months the British 
would have folded their tents. In August 1946 the share 
boom in Calcutta and Bombay was at bursting point. Our 
own Mill shares, the face value of which was about seven 
pounds, had touched eightv-five pounds. The messengers 
in the office, whom we call by the South American name of 
peons, were clubbing together to form bull syndicates ; those 
many who had done well out of the war, both Indian and 
British, w r ere doing even better now. 

Then the white ants of uncertainty began to burrow” 
into this facade of over-confidence ; the initial (Tacks began 
to appear when the Muslims of Calcutta started off the first 
great post war communal riot, “ the great Calcutta killing." 
The avalanche of business confidence and share prices began 
gradually in the winter months, gathering momentum as 
plans for the folding up of British rule began to take concrete 
shape. In February the Muslim Finance Minister of the 
first and last Muslim-Hindu coalition Government of India, 
Liaquat Ali Khan, delivered his punch in the shape of his 
penal budget to the still bulky but deflating body of Indian 
business confidence. 

The significance of these important developments in 
the political and economic sphere, conditioned as they were 
by the tremendous historical change, which was clearly about 
to take place, brought to Bombay during this last winter of 
British rule the senior partner of my own firm, who had 
retired from India in 1938. The parallel with the British 
Government was almost exact, Killick Nixon & Co., opened 
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its doors as merchants in 1857. Ellis Reid, the principal 
inheritor of this great business through half a dozen 
generations of merchant adventurers, came back to Bombay 
in 1047 to make his appreciation, as did Lord Mountbatten 
in the case of the larger firm started in the same year by his 
great-grandmother. Surprisingly in this instance the British 
Government sold out their interests more rapidly than the 
businessmen. They beat us to it by six months. 



CHAPTER THREE 


EAST INDIAMEN 

(1857- 1948) 

44 However , I need not say which is most useful to a naticm ; a 
lord , powdered in the tip of the mode , who knows exactly at 
what o'clock the King rises and goes to bed , and who gives 
himself airs of grandeur and, state , at the same time that he is 
acting the slave in the ante-chamber of a prime minister ; or a 
merchant , who enriches his country , dispatches or das from his 
counting-house to Surat and Grand Cairo , and contributes to 
the well-being of the world .” 

—Voi.tairk —Letters Concerning the English. 1733 . 

T HE first important Englishman to arrive in India, Sir 
Thomas Roe, landed in 1010, many years before there 
were any British soldiers or administrators. In 1948, almost 
a year after the last company of British Infantry had marched 
solemnly through the Gateway of India, it was difficult to 
get passages from England to India by sea or air for the 
crush of British business men pressing out to the new 
Dominions. This seems proof enough that the British 
mercantile tradition is far from dead and that it will take 
more than the withdrawal of British troops and adminis¬ 
trators to damp the spirit of the merchants. Nonetheless 
the heyday of British trade in India, arid more especially 7 
of industry, was the period between 1857 and 1947, when 
the political bonds uniting India with Britain were closer 
than they had ever been before. 

Curiously enough the existence of my own firm, Killiek 
Nixon & Company, coincided exactly with this era, Mr. Charles 
Killiek and Mr. Robert Preston Nixon setting up as General 
and Commission Merchants in Bombay on November 24th 
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1857, the firm being wound up on January 31st 19I&J 
although a numFcr of other British firms have been wound up 
and others have gone into partnership with Indian capital 
it seems likely that there will be British merchants in the 
^ India of the future just as there were in the times of the great 
Moghuls, yet they will probably never_euiQy the spacious 
times that Killick and Nixon knew, the famous sea captains 
Bird of Calcutta, Forbes and Campbell of the West Coast 
and the many other merchant adventurers, who built up 
fortunes for themselves w hile raising the backward continent 
^ of India to eighth place in the ranking list of the world’s 
industrial countries. 

Although Killicks is not an old firm as East India 
merchants go, their exact coincidence with the heyday of 
British rule make them a vivid example of the industrial 
development of the country. Their activities were mainly 
confined to western India whereas the principal mineral 
resources of the sub-continent turned out to lie in the eastern 
province of Bihar to the good fortune of Calcutta; by 
describing its rise from the two original partners and a 
handful of Parsec clerks in 1857 to a force of five hundred 
in 1948 it is easier to paint a picture of that amazing period 
of mercantile development, which did contribute handsomely 
to the wealth of Victoria’s England, and to protect which 
the political domination by the homeland developed almost 
unconsciously. I think it is proof positive that this military 
and political commitment, which the elder Pitt disliked so 
much and which became so oppressive to the Indian people, 
was in reality no more than an expedient to safeguard the 
growing investments of the East India Company in the 
unsettled times following on the collapse of the Moghul 
Empire, that it could be liquidated so rapidly and with such 
genuine relief by the British; and the British merchants 
in the country, to protect whose interests the system had 
originally served, were among the first to realise that the 
Raj had outlived its usefulness. 
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I find it very difficult today to imagine what India 
must have been like when Killick and Nixon landed from a 
sailing ship in Bombay harbour one year after the end of 
the Crimean war. Today there are three million people 
living and working in the seven islands, which were 
bequeathed by the Portuguese in a careless moment to 
Charles the Second. Today the harbours and docks arc full 
of shipping. Constellations take off and land daily at the 
airport of Santa Cruz and some say that the Mahalaxmi 
race course is the best in the world. In 1857 it must have 
looked like an Aekermann print of a small colonial trading 
post, dominated by its cathedral tower and still surrounded 
by a wall—its inhabitants could be counted in thousands 
where today we think in millions. 

When I arrived to join the firm, which they had founded, 
I was met by men with motor cars, provided with a home, 
taken to the races and inducted into the machinery of a 
smooth running organisation ; yet I remember thinking I was 
quite an adventurous type to leave England for such a far 
flung outpost of the empire. My first week-end I was driven 
in a ear to the races at Poona ; Killick and Nixon had no 
means of getting outside Bombay into the mysterious 
hinterland, known then and now as “ upcountry,” unless 
they went by bullock cart or laborious horse carriage. For 
twenty years they and the men whom they brought out from 
England concentrated on the import into India, .uf...cotton 
piecegoods from their native Lancashire, which the rural 
population absorbed in great quantities and which had been 
the basis of the East India Companies activities since the 
days of Sir Thomas. Roe. Their business flourished but its 
character remained that of a trading concern, carrying on 
with numbers of other independent merchants where the 
great monopolistic John Company had left off. 

The magic _J_a mp , which suddenly transformed the 
colonial economy of a mysterious and backward continent 
into an important and unique industrial land, was theflfljlway 
line. Until the seventies India to western eyes was still a 
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land of elephants and princes, of temples and ancient monu¬ 
ments—a romantic and impenetrable Golcondah, where the 
younger brothers and the sca pe goatshad gone to seek their 
fortune and many of them to lay their fever ridden bones. 

It must have taken great courage and an enterprise 
rare in business today for a new partner in a comparatively 
young firm to suggest that money should be raised to lay 
down railway lines in the hinterland of Bombay so that raw 
cotton could be brought to the port in greater quantities 
than by bullock cart and that piecegoods from Liverpool 
could thereby reach the interior faster and more profitably. 
One can picture My. forrest, obviously rather a young Turk 
to the senior partners of 1876 , standing in front of a map of 
the Bombay Presidency and pressing his seniors to build 
feeder railways from the wealthy cotton areas “ up country ’’ 
to link up with the new main lines, which were already 
spreading their network over the face of India. P^ven today, 
seventy years after this great adventure started, I have seen 
these little narrow gauge lines snaking their way through 
jungle, which is still pretty impenetrable to any other form 
of transport, and have taken my hat off to Mr* Forrest and 
his contemporaries, who were able to raise and sink many 
hundreds of thousands of pounds of their own and their 
Indian friends’ money in schemes, which at the time must 
have brought to mind the South Sea Bubble. The fact that 
they have paid handsome dividends for nearly a hundred 
years and have long been taken over by the State blurs the 
picture and their enterprise is taken for granted. 

This transformation of the trading scene took place 
rapidly throughout India during the last three decades of 
the nineteenth century, as the railway lines pushed their 
tentacles from the ports into the farthest corners of the land. 
At first this amazing development—possibly the finest 
legacy of Britain to India—only served to speed up the 
ancient processes of the traditional business of swapping 
beads for spices, blit soon the young Britishmerchants on 
both sides of India began to ask themselves whether it might 
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not be possible^ to train the cheap and intelHpjeittHterixmr of 
the country in the industrial processes of the west. In 
Bombay the climate and the contact of its merchants with 
the textile trade of England pointed as a start to the possi¬ 
bilities of an imhgenora mitt -industry. The more cautious 
men would have nothing to do with the idea for fear of 
upsetting their Lancashire friends ; these men and the firms 
they have handed down were doomed to a lingering death, 
for the thrusters among the British, pressing on hand in 
hand with their enterprising Parsec associates, took the 
plunge and dropped their Lancashire connections as time 
went on and the mrtb? they built up on the damp islands of 
Bombay began to churn out cloth at surprisingly low costs. 

And so the industrial revolution of India began, helped 
along by a system of finance and management known as the 
Managing Agency system, which, so far as I know, is peculiar 
to India and which suited the circumstances of the time 
admirably. In our own firm it must have been Forrest and 
his successor Sir Henry Procter, who adapted this infant 
system of multiple company management to their own 
industrial ambitions, as Killicks were early in the field on 
the west coast and they seem to have cared little for the 
susceptibilities of the Liverpool connections of the original 
partners ; to this day we are still agents for the old family 
banking house of Edward Bates, whose piecegoods trade with 
Bombay started to languish about the turn of the century 
and to whom we still send, for old times sake, a parcel of 
mangoes every spring. 

Present day industrialists in England and America 
regard this system of running companies, which still prevails 
in India, with some astonishment. To an outsider, parti¬ 
cularly from the specialised and competitive west, this 
arrangement whereby controls the finance 

and management of a number of different and incompatible 
concerns would seem to spell disaster. Its roots, of course, 
are to be found in the history of the past .sfi.yen.ty years and 
it certainly must have seemed obvious to Forrest and 
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Procter, that if they could raise capital to build a railway line 
in the jungle and could persuade some adventurous Scot to 
come out and run it for them, they could in those pioneering 
days, when the whole of India lay wide open to them, do 
the same with a textile mill ; the possibilities were limitless, 
as these men were to prove during the next quarter of a 
century. 

And so in this agricultural and medieval land, known 
to the economists as the grave of gold, the more adventurous 
of the British trading houses developed this extraordinary 
system, which rested on an ability to conjure from Mother 
India some of that buried gold of which the economists 
wrote and the skill to turn it into buildings and machinery. 
With a single accounts and share department, and a handful 
of adventurous young merchants to administer the individual 
concerns, half a dozen men could run twice as many companies 
with economy of manpower and working capital. The 
system still flourishes, although the abuses to which it is 
prone in the hands of unscrupulous businessmen have called 
forth strong criticism, which may in the future spell its 
doom ; but it is hard to see what could take its place and if it 
goes the industrial development of India may well receive a 
serious blow. 

Killicks contribution to the growth of the Bombay 
textile industry, in itself an astonishing story, was the 
iCohinoor Mill, which today has sprouted into three large 
spinning and weaving Mills with a capital of a million pounds. 
The secret of success in this line of business has been the 
employment of the finest spinning and weaving masters that 
cquld be extracted from Lancashire- They soon taught the 
peasants of Maharashtra how to operate looms for a fraction 
of the cost of the mill hands of Bolton. The Indian peasant 
was soon to be overhauled in skill and application by the 
Japanese but for half a century before the first world war the 
Bombay Mills had a flying start in their own immense home 
market, 
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From the eighties until the end of the Edwardian era 
the firm concentrated on the textile mill and on its feeder 
railways, which during this period, under the stimulus of 
Forrest, were built in widely separated areas of the vast 
sub-continent. The first stretches were laid down within a 
radius hundi 1 es of Bombay, but as the country 

began to ope?) up and the great engineers, administrators and 
soldiers, of whom Maud Diver has w ritten so feelingly, began 
to settle the Punjab and protect the rich agricultural areas of 
the north-west from the marauding tribesmen, Killieks 
engineers were filtering into this territory and before long 
had put down three important lines across the Punjab w'here 
only fifty years previously the Sikh king, Raja Ranjit Singh, 
had ruled from Amritsar to the Khyber Pass. I remember 
with what astonishment and relief I discovered one of these 
out of the way lines wdien I was on a solo training flight 
from my Flying Training School at the beginning of the 
war. Utterly lost and about to make a forced landing I 
came across this broad-gauge track miles from nowhere and 
by flying along a platform was able to identify the station 
and the line. I had seen the name on the brass plate outside 
our Bombay office every day for five years without knowing 
where' it was. When T landed back at Risalpur I offered up 
a prayer for Mr. Forrest. 

When the Kohinoor Mill was fifteen years old and 
Mr. Forrest's railway companies, of which there were now 
no less than ten^had been running for three decad es, Killieks 
entered the most glorious period of its pioneering days. 
Some heavy Maek stones were brought to the partners by 
East of Cory Brothers. He had picked them up some 
three hundred miles north of Bombay in the territories of 
the fabulously wealthy Gaekwar oU Raroda. They lay 
scattered on the surface of a range of low hills near the 
ruined Moghul city of Champaner, whose minarets and 
mosques lie in the shadow of the great hill of Pavagadh, that 
hill, crowned by its fortress, which the Emperor Humayun 
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had scaled at the head of his army in the sixteenth century, 
when the Moghuls conquered Gujcrat. 

*These stones when analysed proved to be rich in 
. A small syndicate was floated one evening 
in the bar of the Bombay Gymkhana ; at first a curious 
was built through the jungle to bring the ore from 
the reef at $fc*v*^fmr4;o the main railway line ; later a branch 
line of the companies two-foot gauge-Gujerat railway was built 
to carry the precious mineral from the Shivrajpur reef, past 
the ruined mosques and crumbling bastions of Champaner 
and the towering mass of Pavagadh to the broad-gauge line 
and the harbour of Bombay. 

At the same time they took over and developed out 
of all recognition a small fleet of coastal steamers, which 
provided then, as now, the only means of travelling up 
and down India’s west coast, which is scarcely served 
by railways from the interior at. any point in its> seven 
hundred miles from Bombay to Cochin. This magic 
coastline, which had felt the first impact of European 
invasion at the end of the fifteenth century, had been held 
for two hundred years by the seagoing Portuguese, who have 
left their crumbling forts on ( very promontory ; but neither 
the Portuguese, the Dutch nor yet the British had built any 
communications through the steep jungle-covered mountain 
rapge up to the high central plateau of the peninsular. The 
/Bombay Steam Navigation Company supplied a means of 
travelling quickly and easily from Bombay to the numerous 
little ports which stud this enchanting Malabar coastline ; 
and once more it was Killicks, who were able to find the 
capital and produce the skilled management for laying on 
this essential service. 

Today when the floating of a company seems to require 
reserves of courage to fight with Government control, calling 
for the assistance of armies of solicitors and auditors, to say 
nothing of reams of paper, the rate at which our forefathers 
started one enterprise after another with breathless speed 
and uniform success in a highly undeveloped country would 
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make most of the present day amateur industrialists in the 
civil service faint by the wayside. As they pressed on with 
their developments the discovery of a thick mm >.>o&«oal in 
the backward province of Orissa under the nose of their 
Calcutta rivals passed almost unnoticed in the excitement 
of starting up a brand new industry, whic h nobody had ever 
thought to be feasible iaJhidia; but they argued, if you could 
mak e cemen t in England from limestone and chalk, you had 
only to discover lime bearing stone in India and with the 
right sort of machinery plus the coal, which they and their 
friends were mining in ever increasing quantities in Bengal, 
there would be nothing to stop you from making cement. 
There were the usual slow coaches, many of them probably 
in the Public Works Department, who wanted to know why 
on earth India should ever need cement, which was far more 
expensive than asphalt for roads and brick for buildings ; 
but they seem to have believed in trying everything once 
and must have seen into a not too distant future, when cement 
would be needed precisely because India was a backward 
country ; looking at the production today of two and a half 
million tons a year in the fifteen cement factories^jaLjour 
company, which has grown up in partnership with a handful 
of Indian pioneers from those beginnings in 1912—a 
production capacity which is far less than the demand—it 
is hard to know whether to admire their courage or their 
vision more deeply. 

The occurrences of limestone in India are for the most 
part in out of the way places and the rich deposits, which 
the geologists of Killicks discoveml were no 

exception. Rajasthan, the area which lies between the 
Sind Desert and Central India, is one of the most typical 
sectors of that fairytale land of rajahs and elephants of our 
childhood imagination and most nearly resembles that 
romantic picture. A land of martial clans led by colourful 
chieftains it was a repository of much of the chivalry and 
civilisation of ancient India, that remained intact after the 
downfall of the Moghuls ; an out of the way corner of deserts 
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and castles it had. renamed untouched even at the beginning 
of this century by the practical and reforming heirs of the 
Moghul power. Bundi State, about forty miles wide and 
thirty miles long, was the most mediaeval estate in this 
Rajput, group and it was a paradox typical of the times that 
the Maharajah, whose wealth consisted mainly in his castle 
and the few taxes he could squeeze* out of his handful of 
peasants, should wake up one morning to be told by a 
deputation of British merchants that his barren range of hills, 
which had never provided him with more than an occasional 
tiger shoot, was just the very thing they needed to make cement. 

And so our long connection began with the Rajahs 
of* Bumdi. The factory was built near the village 
called Lakheri, on the central railway line linking 
Bombay with4)elhi, at the end of the limestone hills, which 
are the backbone of Bundi State. At the western end, 
clustered on the pink eliffs of limestone, lay the fairy city of 
Bundi itself, most remote and mediaeval of all the Palaces 
of Rajasthan. It. would be dillicult to find a more striking 
contrast between the ancient and the modern in any 
continent, yet both possessed its own form of beauty ; one the 
functional grandeur of an immense and modern industrial plant 
in its desert setting; t he other t he fragrant beauty and forgotten 
glories of a hidden city, which only the Maharaja’s fellow 
rulers and a handful of English administrators had ever seen. 

A few years later another lucky family some thousand 
miles further to the north were also to bless the geologists 
of the firm when another limestone hill, which had never 
produced an ear of corn nor provided a square yard of pasture 
for its owner’s cattle, was proved to contain many million 
tons of raw materials for a. fresh cement plant in the far north 
west. The owners of this barren ridge were in some ways 
better off than the Rajahs of Bundi, even before it was 
established that the Wah Hiil contained millions of tons of 
limestone. The Hyat Khan family, squires of the village 
of Wah in the Himalayan foothills, had been bequeathed 
that beautiful frontier hamlet by Queen Victoria together 
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with its rich agricultural lands watered by the mountain 
spring, which bubbled up in front of Akbar’s rest house. 

Sikandcr Hyat Khan’s grandfather had been the faithful 
friend and orderly of John Nicholson, one of the most famous 
soldier-administrators England ever sent to India. In the 
years which followed the defeat of the Sikhs in 1849 John 
Nicholson had pacified the frontier tract, which lies between 
the Khyber Pass and Rawalpindi ; in the middle of this 
lovely valley stands the Moghul rest house where Akbar 
the Great halted on his way to subdue Kashmir in the 
sixteenth century. John Nicholson’s reign over this territory 
came to an end near the Kashmir Gate in Delhi during the 
linal assault against the beleaguered sepoys in September 
1857. He was mortally wounded on the battlements and 
died nine days later in the arms of his Muslim orderly. With 
his dying hand he charged the Queen not to forget his faithful 
friend and servant, praying her to endow him and his family 
for ever with the fertile acres of Wall. 

Today you can stand in the arched doorway of the rest 
house, above which hangs an old photograph of Nicholson, 
and see through the trees beyond the spring to the distant 
outline of the cement works—incongruous perhaps but 
somehow as much a part of the landscape as the Himalayas, 
which form the backdrop, and the tomb of Lala Rookh, 
which nestles at the bottom of our limestone hill. Even 
Thomas Moore himself and his legendary king of Bukharia 
would not object to this particular factory chimney, 
surrounded as it is by so much beauty and so many historical 
associations. Through the years since limestone was dis¬ 
covered in the Wah Hill until today successive generations 
of Killicks, through the cycle from junior assistant to partner, 
have been close friends with that staunch and admirable 
family, the Khans of Wah; Sikander Hyat Khan, head of 
the family when the Killick connection began, was later to 
become Prime Minister of the Punjab during its final and most 
prosperous chapter as a united Province before the partition 
of the country. Under his leadership there was peace, 
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prosperity and communal harmony in the land of the five 
rivers. Thejgreat Punjab canal system, the largest and most 
successful ill the world, was built with cement from the hill 
at Wah. 

This picture of enterprise is rounded off by the firm's 
invasion of the field of electric supply. In 1918 they started 
up in a small way with a diesel station at the congested mill 
town of Ahmedabad three hundred miles north of Bombay. 
In the year of India's independence this diesel station had 
grown into an oriental Battersea with an installed capacity 
of nearly one hundred thousand kilowatts and a forest of 
concrete cooling towers, which often used to guide me into 
Ahmedabad on days of poor visibility, when I was in the 
R.A.F. Surat, John Company's first trading post in India, is 
lit by Killieks power, which also distributes energy and light 
to the new industries growing up in the sprawling northern 
suburbs of Bombay. 

Looking back on this extraordinary period of industrial 
development in an agricultural and superstitious corner of 
Asia it is difficult not to feel pride and astonishment at the 
achievements of the pioneers ; but Indians, especially those 
educated middle classes, who were waking from the sleep of 
centuries in this stimulating atmosphere of material progress, 
came to look on this process with mounting suspicion and 
dislike. The businessmen among them certainly had no 
cause to complain and they were for the most part quick to 
follow the lead of the British pioneers, a few of the Parsecs, 
notably Jamsetjce and Ratan Tata, playing a prominent 
part themselves. It was the academic* and legal men, 
particularly among the Hindu middle classes, who watched 
with astonishment and, I think, a certain amount of envy 
this opening up of the Aladdin's cave of India's wealth by a 
handful of foreigners, whose growing sell-confidence and 
riches coupled with the political control exercised by their 
home government, awoke feelings of resentment, which had 
previously been reserved for the Moghul overlords ol 
Hindustan. The fact that the nineteenth century Briton 
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brought with him a literature, which preached the virtues of 
political liberty, and that the Hindu intellectual has one of 
the best academic brains in the world meant that sooner or 
later a nation, which believed in freedom, could not forcibly 
govern an intelligent people, who had been allowed and 
encouraged to read English literature. 

The early partners of Killicks must have sensed this 
paradox and its attendant dangers for characteristically 
they decided from the very beginning to associate Indian 
businessmen with their enterprises. From the outset there 
have always been Indian Directors on the Boards of the 
companies they floated and when the time came to close the 
purely British chapter in 1948 they had no difficulty in 
getting the Indian investor and the Indian businessman to 
help in the difficult process of readjustment. 

In the race for wealth, which characterised this golden 
era, the British had a flying start but the equally small 
Parsec community, descendants of the Persian followers of 
Zoroaster, who had found refuge on the west coast of India 
in the ei$h4h century, very nearly kept pace w ith them and 
in the case of the Bombay Mill industry, actually outstripped 
them. A small, intelligent and hardworking community 
they were always on the side of law and order ; they built 
hospitals and institutions for their poor and the rich sent their 
children to English Public Schools ; there was little grumbling 
fp>m their ranks at the large fortunes piled up by the British 
pioneers and their fortunate successors. 

The Hindu businessmen on the other hand were late 
starters in this amazing race ; during the centuries of the great 
slumber they had been moneylenders, dealers in gold, pearls 
and precious stones, sleeping uneasily at night as the Moghuls 
and Maharattas ebbed and flowed through the mountains of the 
Deccan, every decade or so one or other descending into the 
plains and taking their wealth, their wives and leaving them, 
if they were lucky, with their lives. They watched the 
extraordinary speed with which the nineteenth century 
descendants of the familiar East India Company men used 
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the mysterious power of -credit..to create industrial wealth ; 
they saw how quickly the Parsees caught on, who previously 
had confined themselves to boatbuilding and shipehandling. 
But they were cautious both by temperament and experience. 
They waited for the results to be doubly proven and during 
this waiting period their intellectuals and lawyers became 
envious and hostile. 

It was in this way that the Hindus entered the twentieth 
Century. The merchants set off hot foot after the British 
and the Parsecs, determined to use all their intelligence, 
patience and speculative genius in playing the capitalist 
game. They brought many talents with them, not the 
least of which was their fervour for speculation and the 
minute demands they made on life as compared with their 
European competitors. Moreover, once embarked on the 
financial race, they did not interest themselves over much 
in the political struggle, which was proceeding side by side 
and was being waged by the intellectual and professional 
classes of their own community. Except for the first 
militant period of the national movement in 1031, which 
coincided with the world depression, the Hindu businessman 
showed little open sympathy with the Congress movement 
until it was clear that the British were going to leave anyway. 
It must again be said in favour of the British pioneers that 
most of them, particularly Killicks, did not confine their 
encouragement only to the enterprising and friendly Parsees, 
for they brought up under their wing several of today's multi¬ 
millionaire Hindu merchants. 

How deep and how justified was the Indian resentment 
at w r hat they have seen fit to call the exploitation of India 
by the British? During the fiifecn^yaaxa I have been in 
business in India I have come to regard it as oedematic that 
the British have always exploited India. I never quite knew 
what this meant except that many Englishmen had amassed 
large fortunes by exporting raw materials from the country, 
presumably without giving very much in return. As 
Killicks had latterly been almost exclusively engaged in 
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making textiles, cement, electricity and digging coal for 
consumption by the Indian people themselves, the dividends 
mostly being paid to Indian shareholders, I had never been 
able to see how we litted into this particular picture. And 
looking at the Indian scene today it is clear that this idea of 
the politically minded Indian was a curiously mistaken one, 
since we now realise that one of the gravest criticisms, which 
can be levelled at Britain is that she did not put enough 
capital into the country ; far from being exploited India has 
been underdeveloped. Her daily vacillations in the immediate 
post-independence Hays between the fear of foreign capital 
with its supposed implication of political subservience and 
the shocking realisation that Indian capital was not half¬ 
sufficient to deal with even a fraction of the ambitious 
schemes conceived by her first free government have laid 
the ghost of foreign exploitation ; as this realisation goes 
home so will the Indian economy return gradually to its 
original “colonial” form, since the raw materials, which the 
British merchant used to export to Europe and America, 
can never be absorbed by India’s own industries, and the 
ugly fact has to be faced that, like Britain, she has to export 
or die. 

Indians still maintain, however, that so long as the vital 
ancillary services to trade and commerce* such as shipping, 
banking and insurance are in foreign hands no country"*can 
consider herself truly free. There may be something in this 
argument from an economic point of view, but, if the political 
freedom is genuine, banks and shipping companies have to 
obey the regulations of sovereign states as meticulously as 
those of us who do our business in the country, involved as 
we are with our mines and factories and railway lines. The 
British shipowner can divert his ships and to a lesser extent 
the banker can (‘lose his branches, if those regulations prove 
too irksome, but that is a business problem not a political 
one. 

While, therefore, the resentment had little justific ation 
from an economic point of view I think there is wfc^cteubt 
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that the restless intellectual middle class, which the impact 
of M»eatilay ? s educational policy brought into existence in 
the big towns during this period, had genuine grounds for 
disliking the self-confident manners and undeniable wealth, 
which the foreign merchants were making and shipping back 
to England untaxed to all intents and purposes at either end. 
The fact that increasing numbers of Indians were also 
building up large fortunes did not soften the grievances, 
which many of them felt, as they watched the British hunting 
over their fields, playing games unconcernedly on their open 
spaces and building race courses on the choicest city sites. 
Indeed the matter of fact way in which our forbears made 
themselves at home wounded the susceptibilities of a highly 
sensitive people more perhaps in India than in any of the 
numerous countries of the world where we have at one time 
or another come to trade, stayed to conquer and settled 
down to play golf. 

And so at the end of the second world war India had 
ceased to be a debtor nation ; undamaged by either conflict, 
she was in a position to take over decisive leadership in the 
economic affairs of Asia—in fact to step into the shoes of 
the defeated Japanese. Her political masters owed her 
the staggering sum of fifteen hundred million pounds, 
the war had left her free gratis and for nothing a 
wonderful system of ^iriirdd.<>LndniUit^.rv mediations ; in 
March 1946 the last British Finance Minister, Sir Archibald 
Rowlands, gave her the most favourable budget she had 
known for decades, which stimulated her already buoyant 
investment market. She was in fact all set to go places in 
a big way. 

Ye t man y British merchants, descendants of the pioneers, 
worried about the political future and weighed down hv 
the growing burden of taxation, particularly on private 
partnerships, a burden which many Indians avoided 
on patriotic grounds, decided this was the time to break the 
long and profitable connection by selling out their stakes 
either to individual Indians or to the investing public, 
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It was at this time that the great English Bombay daily, 
the ^Ximes of India* was bought by Ramakrishna Dalmia, 
homespun Hindu war millionaire, for well over a million 
pounds ; Harry Horseman, the tough Lancashire millowner 
of Cawnpore, sold his magnificent mills for nearly three 
million pounds and Jack <Greaves, with whom I was living 
at the time, disposed of Greaves Cotton & Co., the well 
known business, founded by his grandfather in the sixties, to 
a wealthy Punjab Hindu. And in the following year the 
ancient private partnership of Killicks was discontinued. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


TEA PARTY IN DELHI 

(February — March 1947) 


“ No mart goes so far as he who A ?unvs not where he is going." 

-—Oliver Cromwell. 

1 QA r 7 CAME in with no more excitement than any of its 
1 « immediate predecessors, in fact with considerably 
less. Nobody in his wildest dreams, not even Pandit Nehru, 
could forsee that before this year was out the British would 
have packed up, the last Viceroy would have come and 
gone, and ten million people would have left their homes in 
the biggest mass migration of the century. 

As the wheels of Government and commerce began 
slowly to revolve again after the Christmas and New Year 
holidays the Indian scene took on its old familiar look 
Lord Wavell still sat on the throne in Delhi ; the Congress 
party convention decided to agree the elaborate constitu¬ 
tional proposals of the Cabinet Mission, itself a thing of the 
past ; Mr. Jinnah was sulking in his tent. There seemed to 
be a lull all over the land and most of the professional 
onlookers were wagging their heads and saying that the 
Labour Government’s determination to hand over power as 
soon as possible was doomed to failure. The scoring, which 
had been brisk in the last half of 1940, seemed to have 
slowed down to one of those stonewalling periods, which in 
India are so often the prelude to a political draw. 

It was at this moment that the first rumbles of unrest 
were heard from the great province of the Punjab in the 
North, where Muslims and Hindus lived side by side in 
jxlmost equal numbers and where the small but martial race 
of Sikhs, who less than a century ago had ruled over them 
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both, were an additional ingredient in the traditional explosive 
mixture. All might have been well if Sir Sikander Hyat 
Khan, squire of IftM^and owner of our limestone hill, had 
still been Prime Minister, for he knew how to drive his team 
of three and make them keep in step. Sadly he had died 
on the wedding day of his son Sha**kfeat in 1941 and his 
moderating influence in this explosive province had almost 
disappeared. At the elections, which had been held in 
1040, the Muslim League, the Mahomedan counterpart of 
the Congress Party, had gained a dramatic success and nearly 
every voting Muslim in the Province had deserted the liberal 
party of Sir Sikander for the militant Muslim League of 
Mr. Jinnah. The four million Sikhs threw in their lot with 
the Hindus and a parliamentary deadlock preceded the 
deadlier and bloodier battles of this fateful year. It was 
the coalition government of Hindus and Sikhs, neither of 
them as numerous in the Provincial Parliament as the 
Muslims, which taxed the patience and resource of Sir Evan 
Jenkins, the Governor, and set off the train which was to 
blow the Punjab to smithereens; on January 24th they 
arrested the Muslim League leaders in Lahore for plotting 
the formation of a private army. 

I think it is safe to say that from this moment there 
was no chance, if indeed there ever had been one, of the 
Indian sub-continent remaining one and undivided after 
the British withdrawal. The Hindu Congress had come to 
the conclusion that it was strong enough to coerce the 
Muslims, if that should be necessary ; the Muslims had decided 
to light; and so, in the Punjab, which was to be the final 
arena of this agelong struggle, the Muslim leaders began to 
collect arms and organise themselves for the fray. The 
Punjab Hindus, themselves a martial people, and fortified 
by the accession to their ranks of four million Sikhs, decided 
to use the strength derived from their temporary position 
as a Government to nip this dangerous movement in the 
bud. In effect it proved that the Hindus, both in the 
Punjab and in the rest of the country, had underestimated 
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the resolution of the Mussalman arid misjudged the temper 
of the Labour Government in England, which in this sphere 
showed greater vision and realism than a whole succession of 
Conservative Ministries. Before the Muslims in the Punjab 
were able to turn on the Hindus and Sikhs, which they did 
with ferocity in the first week of March, the stalemate was 
again resolved by the Labour Government and with even 
greater dramatic effect than had resulted from Mr. Attlee's 
announcement of Independence for India in February ’46. 

On February 2©th he read out in the House of Commons 
the Government's White Paper announcing the definite 
intention of Britain to withdraw from India by June 1948. 
At the same time he dismissed Lord ~Waveh and electrified 
the world by announcing the appointment of Lord Louis 
Mountbatten as the last Viceroy of India. Many Hindus 
have told me that the bloodshed in the Punjab, which 
proceeded moi^e or less intermittently for the rest of the 
year, was the direct result of this announcement. Jai 
Prakash Narain, the leader of the socialists, told me in Delhi 
that the Labour Government had proved themselves, by 
this sinister move, to be even more adept than the conser¬ 
vatives at dividing the people of India. 

What in fact they had done was at last to throw the 
final responsibility for a solution on to the Indian leaders 
themselves. On March 6th the Muslims rose to a man in 
the Punjab and slaughtered large numbers of Hindus and 
Sikhs, who were caught off their guard and suffered much 
loss of life and property. Throughout the month the great 
and prosperous Punjab province was in uproar. It was 
against this background that 1 received a letter from Ivison 
Macadam, Secretary of Chatham House, asking if I would 
act as an observer for the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs at the forthcoming Inter-Asian Conference, which 
was to be held in De!hi«at the end of the month. 

This conference could hardly have taken place at a 
worse time, yet it was in some ways inevitable, that it should 
meet and at this particular moment. It was the spectacular 
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forerunner of that spate of conferences, which have 
characterised the first years of Indian freedom, both at home 
and abroad, and to which Indian delegates have flocked like 
a cloud of moths swarming round a new and unaccustomed 
light after long hibernation ; in the circumstances it was 
understandable and inevitable. I was fortunate enough to 
be in on the ground floor at the first of the series. 

The conference was organised ostensibly by an $jp®||t$p,l 
body, the Indian Council of World Affairs. This method of 
convening the conference gave it a non-political complexion, 
which caused the United States, Australia and the United 
Kingdom to despatch unofficial observers from their 
respective societies engaged in the study of international 
affairs. In this way I was lucky enough to be invited to 
'Delhi as United Kingdom second string to Nicholas M^wntfagh, 
Professor of British Commonwealth Relations at Chatham 
House* 

Before reaching Delhi towards the end of March I had 
only the haziest idea of the aims of tliis conference, since 
Ivison Macadam himself apparently had little information 
to impart in advance and none of the papers had fetched up 
in Bombay. On arrival in Delhi I found Dr Mansergh 
prostrate on his bed in the stifling and uncomfortable hotel 
bedroom, laid low by an oriental bug within a few hours of 
landing. I left the Civil Surgeon with him and called on 
Sir Terence Shone, the British High Commissioner, who told 
me that the Russians had sent no less than six delegations 
from their trans-Caucasian republics. This unexpected 
incursion into South East Asia must have made Lord Curzon 
stir in his grave. 

Confronted as I was with the possibility of having to 
watch such important affairs by myself, never having been 
nearer an international conference in my life than the pages' 
of Harold Nicolson’s books, the importance of this gathering 
suddenly struck me forcibly. Happily Mansergh recovered 
next morning and led me with skill and humour through the 
maze of public meetings, private conversations and official 
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receptions, which in essence followed the pattern of most 
international conferences. 

Looking back on that extraordinary fortnight, when 
the Hindu leaders of India invited the whole of Asia to their 
political housewarming, it is difficult to escape the conclusion 
that Pandit Nehru and the Congress party wanted to 
establish India’s claim to some sort of unofficial leadership 
in Asia, even before the Union Jack had been hauled down 
from the Viceroy’s House. The paradox, which always 
seems to characterise every Indian situation, was certainly 
not absent on this momentous occasion, for the Muslim 
League, which might have been expected by the average 
uninstructed guest to act as co-host with the Congress, 
cut the conference altogether, as the Muslims were bu$y 
knocking hell out of the Hindus and Sikhs in the Punjab. 
There was even a certain amount of blood letting going on 
in the old city of Delhi itself and delegates were handed 
curfew passes with their bus tickets by the conference 
secretariat; in fact there was a faixsized lire burning at the 
bottom of the garden while the tea party was proceeding on 
its decorous way in the drawing room. And all the time 
Lord Mountbatten, who had arrived in Delhi a few days 
before the conference started, was working in his shirtsleeves 
on his initial appreciation of this confusing scene. 

Nearly half a century of political struggle against the 
British, much of it spent in staging large gatherings of 
people, had taught the Congress leaders how to lay on a 
tamasha in a very big way ; and they brought all their skill 
and experience to this housewarming for their less fortunate 
and still fettered Asian brothers. In the procession of 
delegates and observers, which slowly wound its way like a 
band of university professors through the lovely gardens 
of the old Moghul fortress, P urana Quila. Dr. Mansergh and 
I found ourselves by a curious chance immediately at the 
tail end of the large and distinguished Indian delegation 
with Pandit Nehru himself, accompanied by Dr. Mathai, 
the Railway Minister, immediately ahead of us. In this 
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august company we entered the vast cathedral of a conference 
tent and were ushered to our seats in the front row of the 
stalls underneath the enormous dais. Behind us in the 
main body of the auditorium there must have been twenty 
thousand people. 

As the opening plenary session got under way with 
eloquent speeches from Pandit Nehru and Mrs* Saropni 
Naidu, the poetess, in polished oratorical English, I could 
not help wondering what was going on in the heads of the 
two Russian observers from Moscow, who sat next to us 
and who never spoke throughout the crowded fortnight, 
even to their own Asian delegations. 

Mrs. Naidu and Pandit Nehru at once struck a political 
note. “ We stand at the end of an era and on the threshold 
of a new period of history/' said Nehru. 44 Standing on this 
watershed which divides two epochs of human history we 
can look back on our long past and look forward to the 
future. . . . Asia after a period of quiescence has suddenly 
become important again in world affairs.” I had been so close 
to this situation during the previous months that I found it 
difficult to see the wood of Asia for the Indian trees but Dr. 
Mansergh, who had never been to India before, reacted 
strongly to what must have been the most unusual and indeed 
stimulating impressions made by this colourful scene. He 
told me that Pandit Nehru gave him the impression of a man, 
who like John Morley, was extremely conscious of walking 
on the stage of history. This impression remained with other 
observers and caused some to interpret the conference as a 
device whereby India could claim the cultural and moral, 
although not necessarily the political, leadership of Asia. 

As the fortnight of discussions and speeches proceeded 
it was clear to us that Pandit Nehru and his sister, 
Mrs. Pandit, who also played a prominent part, were 
heavily conscious that India was leading the way .to 
political freedom in Asia ; indeed the absence of anti- 
British sentiment, at least from the Indian delegation, was at 
the same time agreeable and yet oddly disconcerting. One 
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of the reasons why the Muslims were steering dear of the 
conference became apparent as a result of this line of thought, 
for their official paper,ZJowittraearried bitter attacks on Pandit 
Nehru after his opening speech, attacks which characterised 
him as a “ Hindu Imperialist ” engaged in perpetrating a 
fraud on the unsuspecting peoples of Asia. 

Nevertheless the plenary session was an enormous 
success, as one after another the leaders of the thirty-one 
delegations mounted the immense dais, forcing their way 
with difficulty through the swarming photographers to speak, 
for the most part in English, to the vast audience. The 
principal work of the conference was naturally to take place 
in small committees but the Chinese, who as it turned out 
were to steal the conference, gave an indication of the line 
they were to adopt all through, when their leader Mr. Han 
Win Wu in his opening speech emphasised that for China 
the whole world was its province and they would never 
think in terms of h purely continental Asiatic bloc. 

The bulk of the opening speeches were rather naturally 
colourful and emotional ; but the Russian delegates were a 
solid looking lot, who made refreshingly brief addresses. 
When translated they all turned out to be the same and 
consisted of a catalogue of the remarkable achievements of 
their respective republics made possible by the October 
revolution of 1917. As the conference zoomed higher and 
higher into the stratosphere, like a.V/2 rocket, the Russian 
delegations seemed to stay behind with their feet fixed 
firmly on the ground, and their fellow delegates, who had 
been naively ready to soar hand in hand with them into the 
blue, tended to lose interest in their admittedly repetitive 
pronouncements on the blessings of the Soviet system—until 
the time came for a Russian reception towards the end of 
the conference. 

The great opening session in the huge tent began to 
drag a bit towards the end, although the enthusiasm of the 
audience was inexhaustible. When the Russians had finished, 
the smaller states of the Middle East and the Indiw Ocean 
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area came to the dais amidst the continued flash of the 
photographers bulbs and the gay confusion which always 
seems to swirl round the base of an Indian political platform 
and which gives to these gatherings much of their charm. 
The Persian delegate spoke at length in sonorous tones of 
culture and philosophy. The Arab League observer, 
Taguaddeen El Solk, appealed for sympathy against the 
Jews, whose delegation led by Professor Bergman had in 
any (rase been given a cool reception. Just when I was 
finding the strain of taking notes a little too much for me 
the proceedings were suddenly enlivened at this late stage 
by the Jewish professor appearing on the platform in order 
to remonstrate against the Arab League’s appeal. The next 
event was the angry disappearance of the Arab and the Jew 
down the long aisles and their equally rapid re-appearance 
amidst tremendous applause, led back to the party by the 
Indian scientist, Sir S. S. Bhatnagar. This was a great 
triumph for the hosts. 

The business of this momentous opening day was 
wound up with a return to normality, so far as Dr. Mansergh 
and I were concerned, in the shape of a violent anti-Br itish 
speech made by Miss Karima of Egypt, in which she referred 
to the “ colossal sacrifices made by Egypt during the war 
and without which indeed the war could never have been 
won, sacrifices which were now being repaid by the British 
Government’s refusal of elementary rights to an independent 
nation”. On this familiar note Mansergh and I crawled 
home to our late supper at the Imperial Hotel. It had been 
a great occasion. 

After this impressive but exhausting start the conference 
got under way with a series of discussion groups, which 
lasted throughout the fortnight until the final plenary 
session, which ended in a blaze of even more splendid 
oratorical fireworks. These discussions centred round the 
economic, racial and political problems of the South-East 
Asia region^ which were considered as a whole, probably 
for the first time in history. Mansergh and I sat in on most 
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of these discussions and followed them with care. The 
alignment of forces within the conference developed in a 
way already suggested by the trends of the opening session. 
India seemed to be trying to establish an effective leadership 
in all discussions without appearing too obvious about it. 
In the discussions on economic affairs all the Asian delegations 
took the line that the Asiatic region had been exploited too 
long by the colonial powers for their own ends and that this 
form of highway robbery must *«top. The Indians led the 
way in denouncing foreign capital, which, they argued 
bitterly, had led in their case to political exploitation and 
foreign domination. It was significant that the one* indus¬ 
trialist in their fifty-one man delegation of lawyers, politicians 
and economists—Sir Homi Mody of Bombay—was howled 
down by everyone, including his own colleagues, when he 
pleaded that both India and the whole region, deficient as 
they were not only in industries but, since the war, in their 
own basic raw materials of rice and food-grains, should take 
with both hands the men and money, which might be far 
more difficult to borrow from foreign lands at this time than 
in the past. The astute and experienced Chinese delegation, 
which talked little but to the point, advised the leaders of 
this undeveloped area to follow 7 their example and take as 
much foreign capital and skill as they could, since it was 
always within the power of any sovereign State to see that 
foreign lenders did not abuse their creditor position by 
making themselves politically undesirable. 

It was during these economic discussions in the small 
and crowded committee room of Constitution House that I 
made my first delightful contact with the delegation from 
Tibet, In a way this was quite an occasion, since apart 
from taking place in a crowded committee room at a moment 
when Pandit Nehru himself was intervening and all ears 
were respectfully bent on hearing his view it was, I believe, 
the first time any member of the dignified Tibetan team had 
gone so far as to speak to anybody outside their delegation. 
This is not to imply that they had been in any way stand- 
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offish ; they had indeed been signing their autographs from 
the first day more diligently than Sir Donald Bradman could 
have done and their smiling progress in Tibetan costume 
through the milling crowds lent a constant air of calm good 
humour, which was as welcome as a mountain zephyr in the 
heat and bustle of Constitution House ; but nobody had 
heard them speak. 

On this occasion 1 was sitting in the second row, not 
far from the Chairman's table, from which the Prime Minister 
was speaking. Next to me sat the most dignified of all the 
Tibetans, his Horn burg hat resting on his knees and his long 
jade earrings hanging down from a wrinkled and kindly 
face. Suddenly he turned to me and in measured tones, 
which could be heard all over the room, chose this 
embarrassing moment to speak. 

44 And where do you come from ? ” I don't remember 
whether it was his slow and careful English or the fact, that 
he had spoken at all which took me by surprise the most, 
but in any case more was to come ; I replied in a whisper : 
44 I come from London/’ The old gentleman’s face lit up 
in a broad and leathery grin ; and again in a stage whisper, 
which caused Pandit Nehru to look hard in our direction, 
he said : 

fc4 Indeed, how interesting. I, myself, was educated at 
Rugby.” I began to feel a little hysterical, as the only 
possible reply, which I immediately gave, was that I had 
been to school at Marlborough, which in turn brought forth 
from this ambassador of the Dalai Lama the observation 
that our two schools were in the habit of playing cricket 
against one another at Lords once a year. The old man 
was now well away and our Mad Hatter’s conversation, 
which by now was on the point of attracting disciplinary 
action from the chair, wound up with the discovery of a 
mutual friend, Mrs. Weir, who was, I believe, the first English¬ 
woman to visit Lhasa and whose sketches of the Potala are 
of striking beauty. Happily the session was nearing the 
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lunch interval and we were able to cement our friendship 
over a sandwich at the canteen. 

After this remarkable introduction we became linn 
friends with Mr. Litsen Kyi pup and the Tibetan delegation, 
although it turned out that he was the only one who spoke 
English. The single occasion on which they made known 
their views on any of the burning topics, which occupied the 
restless attention of the numerous delegates from less happy 
lands, was the never to be forgotten moment in the economic 
discussion group when my friend from ltugby walked slowly 
up to the despatch box in his Tibetan costume, carrying his 
I lorn burg in one hand, to answer enquiries about the sordid 
question of economic conditions in Tibet. After some 
desultory remarks he was asked : 

“ Who owns the land in Tibet ? ” “ The nobles, of 

course,” was his reply. 

There was immediate activity among the Soviet inter¬ 
preters, who felt that their trans-Caucasian employers would 
certainly want to know about this reactionary state of 
all airs ; the young Indian professors jumped to their feet 
and clamoured for more information, which made matters 
far worse when it was forthcoming, as Mr. Kyipup’s detached 
reply to the Chairman’s next question : 44 How do the tenants 
pay their rent ? ” threw fuel on the flames. 

“ Sometimes they pay in barley, sometimes in gold, 
depending on what is required by the nobles.” 

After delivering himself of this pronouncement Mr. 
Kyipup with great dignity declined to answer any of the 
numerous and indignant enquiries which were hurled at him 
from all sides of the room ; picking up his Horn burg he walked 
with cool, unhurried steps back to his seat. 

As the discussion groups ploughed through their various 
agenda interest in the formal proceedings switched from the 
committees and their lengthy speeches, to the numerous and 
lavish entertainments, w r hich were laid on every day and 
every night both by the delegations themselves but more 
especially by various Indian organisations and private bene- 
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factors. Indeed the remarkable contrast between the wealth 
of individuals and the poverty of the ordinary man in the 
street did not pass unnoticed by many of the visitors, whose 
knowledge of India up to then had been confined to the 
traditional belief that only the British were rich and that 
all Indians were poor. This striking contrast among Indians 
themselves, coming on top of the communal rioting, which 
was taking place in Delhi itself, probably contributed to a 
loss of ground by the Indian team and to the growth in 
stature of the Chinese delegation, who achieved an ascendancy 
over the conference by skill and diplomacy, which they 
eventually shared with the Soviet delegations, who obtained 
their results by the simple process of showing a film. 

When it came to the turn of the Russians to give a 
reception it was the Republic of Tadjikistan, which sent out 
invitations to a film show at one of the local cinemas. There 
was a larger gathering than one might have expected since 
by this time the Russians had been given up as a boring and 
repetitive lot of propagandists, who did not seem to be 
interested in the exciting business of building a new, united 
Asia ; they were not even prepared to be anti-British. The 
big turn out at their film show may have been due to 
expectations of caviare and vodka but here again the Russians 
were a disappointment. They received their fellow delegates 
with the minimum of ceremony, then sat them down to 
three hours of solid film, at the end of which many Asian 
politicians and public men went thoughtfully away to their 
hotels. For the few remaining days it was clear that the 
prestige of the Russians was high indeed, as well it might be 
in the eyes of an Asian delegate after he had seen the serried 
rows of tanks and guns flowing in a mighty phalanx through 
the Red Square on May Day. 

The Chinese success was more tangible even than that 
of the Russians, for they were able to prevent the Indian 
delegation from getting the Conference to establish a per¬ 
manent Asian organisation with headquarters in Delhi, 
which seemed to be the desire of Pandit Nehru. This was 
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not as difficult an achievement as it might have appeared, 
since the smaller nations bordering on the perimeter of the 
Indian Ocean—Ceylon, Burma and Malaya—had shown 
considerable anxiety throughout the proceedings about the 
possibility of India taking advantage of the withdrawal of 
Britain from South-East Asia to push her emigrants into 
their countries, where they were already far from popular. 
There was, of course, a similar fear in respect of China and 
possibly with even greater reason, for the Chinese had worked 
themselves into a stronger position in Burma and Malaya 
than the Indians. It was, however, the skilful way in which 
the Chinese delegates were able to reassure their fellow 
Asians that any fears they might have on this score were 
unfounded and the inability of the Indians to do likewise, 
that turned the scales. In the event a cultural organisation 
was agreed upon and it was decided to hold the next con¬ 
ference after two years in China. 

Throughout these crowded days Dr. Mansergh and 1 
saw a great deal of the two Australian observers, Mr. Packer 
and Mr. Macallum. Their presence and the way in which 
they followed up every scent through the unfamiliar Indian 
landscape was proof of the interest taken by Australia in 
these new developments in South-East Asia. Looking back 
today from the far side of the thick red line, which was to be 
drawn across the calendar on August 15th of that very year, 
it is not so easy to recreate the atmosphere of those hectic 
days ; it is no exaggeration all the same to say that India, 
behind the impressive facade of the Asian Conference and 
the traditional panopoly of New Delhi, was in a very unsettled 
condition ; most responsible Indians spoke frankly of the 
prospects of internal strife and indeed the question that 
interested many of the delegates from other countries was 
not whether there would or would not be a civil war but 
who would win it. 

On the last morning but one of the Conference Mansergh 

and I went with our two Australian.friends to a session of 

the Legislative Assembly, which was meeting, did it but 
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know, for the last time in its long career. We were put into 
a rickety bus by Mrs. Kitty Nehru, who was in charge of our 
entertainment. On our way I gave up my seat to Miss 
Karima, the* fiery leader of the Egyptian team, a gesture 
which did nothing to soften the anti-British blows, which 
she again delivered next day at the winding-up of the 
conference. When we had come back to our room, after an 
hour in the gallery, during which both Mansergh and the 
Australians were amazed at the barrage of supplementaries 
on the most insignificant matters and the extraordinary 
interest of the numerous spectators in these political processes, 
Packer unburdened himself to us of his fears for India, if the 
new Viceroy should be unable to produce a rabbit from his 
grey top hat and solve this extraordinary problem. 

The final plenary session again took place in the old 
fort built by the 1 Moghul Emperor Humayun in the sixteenth 
century. The pleasant lawns had been laid down by Lord 
Curzon four centuries later and provided a theatrical setting 
for this remarkable gathering. The next time I saw it, only 
six months afterwards, its velvet lawns were being trampled 
under the crushing weight of eighty thousand shivering 
Muslim refugees, who were sheltering behind the ancient 
walls of their ancestor’s fortress from the wrath of the 
Delhi Sikhs. But on this day nobody could see even six 
days ahead and in the meanwhile the delegates were entering 
into the party spirit. 

The twenty-five thousand people in the audience listened 
once more to speeches by the leaders, which were enlivened 
by the appearance on the dais of Mahatma LJandhi. Seated 
on a cushion, looking frail and small, he whispered into a 
microphone held close to his mouth by Pandit Nehru. It 
was difficult to catch his words even in the front row but 
they carried a message full of commonsense and nobility. 
He began by deploring the civil strife which at that very 
moment was raging on the doorstep of the capital city and 
while he pointed out that the East without doubt had a 
spiritual message for the more materialistic countries of the 
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West he hoped that the Asian peoples would not make the 
mistake of getting together into a conscious group for 
political purposes. This realistic contribution, brief tho’ it 
was, made a strong impression in the welter of oratory, 
which marked the climax of the conference. Pandit Nehru 
and Mrs. Naidu wound up for the hosts and again there was 
much emphasis in their speeches on the Conference as a 
landmark in the history of Asia and of the world. The 
centre of events was felt to be shifting from Europe on the 
one side to America and Asia on the other. Mrs. Naidu"s 
final words to the enthusiastic audience poured out from a 
warm and poetical imagination. 

The long night of India’s darkness is coming to a 
close. We are fatalistic ; we believed it was destined that 
we should be dependent ; that we should be exploited, that 
we should be dominated ; Alas ! Alas ! Alas ! that that 
period was ours. But. no longer, Fellow Asians, my comrades 
and my kinsmen arise ; remember the night of darkness is 
over. Together, men and women, let us march forward to 
the dawn !” 

As the delegates dispersed to Korea and Cairo, Tashkent 
and Saigon, in their various and colourful costumes there 
was little doubt in anybody’s mind that this unique gathering 
had been a roaring success ; and it could scarcely have been 
so without Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru ; the more cynical 
might talk of Nehru fiddling while India burned but it would 
have been demanding too much that he should have resisted 
the temptation to spend as much time as he did in the 
committee discussions, the tea parties, the gossipping in the 
corridors, when all the time he was responsible for running 
the country. Ilis interventions were uniformly helpful and 
he always threw his great influence on the side of moderation. 

To British observers the remarkable lack of anti-British 
feeling throughout the conference was most noticeable ; 
indeed the familiar hammering of all things British wars 
replaced, certainly among the Indians, by a kindly attitude, 
which in one instance took the form of an assumption that 
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Britain would be most anxious to negotiate a treaty with 
the new India, a treaty, which it was suggested, would indeed 
be overwhelmingly to her advantage to negotiate as soon as 
possible. Yet this was of little importance against the 
wider background of the Conference and its problems, the 
most significant of which for India seemed to be the 
absence of representative Muslims among the hosts. 

But when all is said and done the conference took place, 
none of the multifarious arrangements broke down and 
where so many elements of confusion were present the great 
gathering of the Asian clans proceeded for a fortnight on its 
uninterrupted wav. It was Cromwell who said that no 
man goes so far as he who knows not where he is going. 
The Asian Conference seemed to have little idea where it 
was going ; it would remain for the months and years 
immediately ahead to determine whether it meant a great 
deal or nothing at all ; whether it was a portent of bigger 
things to come or simply a corporate sigh of relief at the end 
of British rule in Asia. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


CHASING WAGONS 

(April — May 1947) 

“ The conflagration which destroyed the tall and barren trees 
of the forest, gave air and scope to the vegetation of the smaller 
and nutritive plants of the soil” 

Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire— Edward Gibbon. 

M Y return to Bombay after this exhilarating fortnight 
might have been an anti-climax, for 1 had been lucky 
enough to get a front row seat at the first act of the amazing 
melodrama, which was to be played out in Delhi through 
this momentuous summer. As things turned out 1947 was 
to be in some ways as interesting a year for me as it was for 
India, since Fate was busily engaged in spinning my own 
particular thread into that much bigger one which represented 
the future of mv firm, and both were entwined for good or 
ill in the fast unfolding pattern of Indian history ; but when 
I reached Bombay after the Asian Conference all I could see 
ahead was a return to the dull routine of administration in 
the vast cement combine, which had grown from the few 
companies started by the pioneers at the beginning of the 
century. I felt like a little boy, who had crept down to the 
drawing room to watch the grown-ups at a party and then 
had to go back to bed in the nursery. 

The atmosphere in the business world at this juncture 
was one of uncertainty and bewilderment. The post-war 
boom had burst; among its after effects was a growing sense 
of injustice and frustration among the twenty odd million 
poorly paid industrial workers, whose undoubted grievances 
were considerable but not so bad as professional labour 
agitators and the well disciplined Communist party made 
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out. Thus for many months we had been plagued by strikes 
and go-slow tactics, which reduced industrial production at 
a time when political uncertainty made this particularly 
undesirable. To add to the general difficulties of businessmen 
the railways, which had done an excellent job during the 
war, were running down like clockwork engines at the end 
of their life, with the result that the ever increasing 
population had to be kept alive by vast imports of Tbodgrains 
from abroad, the transport of which severely cut down the 
movement of coal, steel and cement. I found on my return 
to Bombay that both in Ki Hicks and in our immense seven 
million pound cement combine there was pessimism and 
vaccillation at the top, bitterness and obstruction at the 
bottom ; while in Delhi the last Viceroy was working with a 
speed and determination which fascinated and to some 
extent terrified both the Indian leaders and the British 
officials. 

I had barely finished my various reports on the 
conference when Mansergh arrived for a few days stay in 
Bombay before returning to England. lie had been able 
to crystallise his thoughts on the Asian Conference and as a 
result was not inclined to accept the more alarmist views of 
widespread social and economic disintegration. He had 
been able to visit one or two villages near Agra and he did 
not believe that there would be large-scale social upheaval 
in India for many years. He stuck to his theory that 
communal trouble was more likely than an agrarian social 
revolution. In the wider sphere he thought there was no 
doubt that India would be divided, although he felt that 
from Britain’s point of view a united India was desirable. 
As a historian and observer of the Commonwealth he was 
anxious that Pakistan, if it should come into existence, should 
preserve friendly relations with Britain and the Dominions, 
as the alternative competitor for her favours could only be 
Russia, whose trans-Caucasian Muslim republics were not 
so far away from Rawalpindi and Peshawar. There were 
certain Muslims, who doubted whether Pakistan would turn 
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to Britain, and who had hinted to us in Delhi that the 
younger generation of Muslim Leaguers were for the most 
part socialist in outlook and might conceivably feel the 
attraction of the powerful and wealthy socialist empire 
bordering on their north-western frontier. Happily, as I 
was to find out for myself sooner than I could have expected, 
this was not the sentiment of the men who were shortly to 
emerge as the leaders of the new Dominion of Pakistan. 

Although it seemed certain by this time that the 
continent would have to be cut in two, it was by no means 
a foregone conclusion that the leaders of the Congress would 
accept such a drastic solution, which would mean dilution 
of the strong wine of freedom for so many who now felt that 
the cup was almost at their lips. The feeling of many 
patriotic Hindus was expressed to Dr. Mansergh by one of 
my business colleagues in the detached atmosphere of his 
air conditioned Bombay office. I think he was speaking 
for many of his kind at this moment when we all felt that 
history was indeed in the making before our very eyes, 
history which really speaking was more important for Indians 
than for Englishmen. My Hindu friend certainly felt the 
ground trembling under his feet, so near was India to a 
complete breakdown of law and order, but his solution was 
that the British Government should hand over power to the 
Congress before the target date of June 1948, the Congress 
would then maintain the unity of India by force, if necessary, 
so that Britain could leave her ward in a state of unity and 
security rather than division and chaos. This line of thought, 
which contained as many germs of chaos as did partition, 
was as sincerely held bv Hindus as was the Muslim deter¬ 
mination to gain their independence from both the British 
and the Hindus. It was in fact the problem of modern 
India, the solution of which Lord Mountbatten was to take 
to Downing Street in the middle of May. 

It was during these final talks with Dr. Mansergh before 
he returned to England that I began seriously to consider 
the implications of those two words “independence” and 
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“ partition.” They had been bandied about so glibly and 
so often, in the papers, in the clubs, in conversations with 
the innumerable politically minded people among my Indian 
friends and acquaintances, that they had preserved until 
now a largely theoretical significance. I think it was only 
with the arrival in India of Lord Mountbatten that many 
Indians, too, woke up to the realisation that both “inde¬ 
pendence” and “partition” might be round the comer; 
from this realisation it was a short step to the question 
“what will this mean to me in my own every day life ?” 

Perhaps because Dr. Mansergh brought with him to 
India wider ideas of the world outside, and particularly of 
the British Commonwealth, the form this self-examination 
took with me was an effort to see an independent India—and 
Pakistan—in the setting of the world. This was a task 
which many Indians found almost impossible, thanks to 
the insulation of India from the interplay of world forces 
during the century and a half of British domination. India 
in fact had been screened from such of the world as existed 
outside the nineteenth century British Empire by the British 
fleet and the Himalayas. In addition the creation of a 
series of friendly buffer States on the land approaches to 
India from the Persian Gulf as far as Burma had been an 
important aspect of British foreign policy. Absorption in 
the business of getting rid of the British had intensified this 
blindness both of Indians and of Englishmen in India to 
the fact that a truly independent India would probably 
occupy a different position in relation to the world than she 
had done for generations. What would that position be ? 

Dr. Mansergh expounded his views to some of my friends 
over a dinner in Bombay’s beautiful Willingdon Club the 
night before he flew away to England. He talked of geo¬ 
politics, of the ideas of the intelligent and realistic Indian 
writer Sardar Pannikar, of Sir Halford Mackinder and 
recalled many ideas I had put away in the back of my mind 
when I had finished my last job in the R. A. F. teaching the 
disarmament squadrons how not to be fooled at the end of 
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the war by the plausible Germans, a curious task which had 
taken me down many peculiar paths in search of knowledge 
about the Germans, one of which had led me into the maze 1 
of geopolitics, about which I hoped never to hear again. 

Mansergh brought us down to earth by pointing out 
how important the Indian peninsular had been and indeed 
must be in any line up of world forces, particularly of the 
Atlantic and Oceanic countries against the great land power 
which sprawled across the face of Europe and Asia. Britain 
had no longer been able to maintain herself by force on this 
great bridge, which linked the Mediterranean with the far 
eastern territories of the Commonwealth. The best she 
would be able to do in the future would be to preserve India 
as a neutral buffer area behind which she could build up her 
new strategic positions and lines of communication through 
Africa and across the Indian ocean by way of the island 
bases strung like beads across these tremendous waste's of 
sea. In other words we should have to write off India in our 
future strategic calculations. 

Pakistan would clearly be of great importance to the 
Commonwealth, situated, in the west at all events, at the 1 
mouth of the Persian Gulf and at the traditional land entrance 
to the wide expanse of India. From the Indian point of 
view my feelings were that she would inevitably find herself 
in the difficult position of trying to maintain her inde¬ 
pendence and neutrality, possibly outside the British 
Commonwealth, with her own inadequate forces, an 
independence which might have little meaning, if world 
events continued to develop between the great powers as 
they were doing then. 

Dr. Mansergh went back to London, I received a kind 
letter of thanks from Lord Astor, and settled down again 
with a sigh to the dull business of running three of our cement 
factories, two of which had been on strike for weeks. It was 
during this surprisingly brief interlude before Fate drew me 
once more into the vortex of events that I heard several 
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intelligent Indians express the gravest alarm at their 
prospective freedom. 

I have often been struck by the psychological dualism 
which characterises so many Germans and so many Indians. 
It seems a far cry from Berlin to Benares but the parallel 
between the uncertainty of mind which characterises the 
Teuton and the Hindu cannot be disregarded in a study of 
their respective histories. This dualism, which in Germany 
expresses itself in physical self-assertiveness over more envied 
neighbours, takes the form in India of a mental and verbal 
aggressiveness, designed, as in Germany, to cover up a 
psychological uncertainty induced by centuries of political 
fragmentation and foreign rule. The story of these extra¬ 
ordinary days is consequently made more complicated and 
more interesting by these astonishing encounters with intelli¬ 
gent men, whose pleas that the British should remain in 
India, made as they were in privacy and with great urgency, 
complicated an already confusing picture. 

The scene of my first two encounters with men who 
were fearful of the British evacuation was in the mediaeval 
corner of Western India, known then as Kathiawar, where 
Rajahs were thick on the ground and where we had a large 
cement factory on the coast hard by the famous temple of 
Lord Krishna, one of the seven holiest places in Hindustan. 
I had paid a call on the local State official^ fully expecting 
to find an orthodox Indian with little knowledge of the 
world outside the confines of his rulers domains ; to my 
surprise I found a worldly wise graduate of the London 
School of Economics, who offered me a large gin at ten 
o’clock in the morning. I asked him back to lunch in the 
works bungalow where he demolished our single bottle of 
sherry and pleaded passionately that 1 personally should 
intervene to prevent the British from leaving. The Indian 
States were mediaeval and looked with trepidation on the 
new democracy of the cities, which would inevitably follow 
on the British withdrawal, nevertheless I was surprised to 
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find such a view so vehemently expressed at this time, even 
in private. 

The following day I was staying as a guest of the famous 
Jamsaheb of Nawanagar. A cousin of this illustrious old 
Malvernian was head of the local railway system, whom I 
had to interview in the course of business. He had played 
cricket for Malvern in his day and he, too, pleaded eloquently 
for a continuance of the salad days of British rule, when 
Viceroys shot their tigers, the Maharajah ruled his obedient 
subjects, secure in the knowledge that British troops wen* 
never very far away and the British Navy was somewhere 
ii the background to guarantee a pleasant state of things, 
which reached back further than anyone could remember. 
All this was strangely comforting and at the same time 
disturbing ; yet, as any Congressman would tell you, these 
men were out of date, hangers on of the Maharajahs, who in 
turn w r ere hangers on of the British Raj —medieval monarchs 
propped up by British bayonets. Perhaps they were right, 
although I was never quite sure. 

When I got back to Bombay from this first factory 
inspection after the Asian conference by a curious chance 
my wife had asked an old friend from the Punjab to dinner. 
He was a Colonel in the Indian Medical Se rvice, a Sikh Iron,' 
the Punjab who had done well in his service and in the w r ar, 
a man of integrity and skill in his profession. Over a com¬ 
fortable glass of brandy he spoke to me in terms far more 
urgent and arresting than those I had heard up in Kathiawar. 
He was not particularly concerned with the pleasant country 
house atmosphere of British India. He had served in the 
Indian Army, at that time one of the best in the world, and 
he was fearful of the consequences of withdrawing all the 
British officers from this magnificent force. He was no 
sycophant, in fact he criticised us for not having created 
more officers like himself from the material, which was 
available among the martial races. The fact remained that 
we had not and that we were now leaving in deference to the 
shrill demands of a political middle class, who had little 
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experience of government other than a forensic ability to 
argue about laws made by others. His distress was genuine 
and his argument that we ought to stay in India by force 
of arms and really develop the vast resources of the land, as 
the Americans would have done and had done in the 
Philippines, was difficult to resist. “ You came here and 
started all this, now you damn well stay and see it through.” 

I could see his point of view , and of those many brave men 
wdio had thrown in their lot w^ith the British. He would get 
little from the new India that w r as round the corner ; he 
would probably be written off* as a servant of the British 
and that new India would lose one of her finest men. 

It was at this moment, just as I was settling back 
rather unwillingly into the troubled affairs of the Associated 
Cement Companies, that I was suddenly taken away from 
Bombay on travels which were to take me all over northern 
India and as far as Whitehall during the summer months 
ahead, already heavy with history. The manner of its 
happening was peculiarly Anglo-Saxon in character, fortuitous 
to a degree, yet of great and unsuspected advantage to our 
firm, although neither Killicks nor I could claim any credit 
in the matter. 

The affairs of our firm were naturally considerably less^ 
the business of the ordinary man employed in it than those 
of a public Company, to the extent that it was a private 
partnership and policy was naturally the affair of the 
partners. Nevertheless it was realised by all of us that for 
some time past the incidence of taxation on private partner¬ 
ships in India, as elsewhere, had become so heavy that the 
rewards scarcely justified the risks ; in addition, also on 
account of taxation, it was difficult for the younger men 
coming up the ladder to take over partnerships from the 
older men when the latter retired. The impending political 
change also emphasised the need for drastic action of some 
kind. 

Events were racing forward at a pace undreamed of by 
anyone either at home or in India. The immense business 
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of India itself was about to be handed over by its British 
owners ; the smaller one of Killiek Nixon & Co. was waiting 
anxiously on its fate. 

At the beginning of May it was decided that I should 
be seconded for several months from the head office of the 
Associated Cement Companies to Delhi where I was to work 
on a special job with the Company’s Delhi representative, 
the indefatigable and resourceful Hal Ormerod, who had 
been lent by the Company to the Government of India for 
the duration of the war to advise on cemenl. He had 
controlled its distribution throughout India since September 
1989. At this moment, in May 1947, the country’s political 
troubles were only matched by the economic problems, 
which beset the Government on every side. In addition to 
falling production and strikes in every industry the five 
great railway systems were running down alarmingly fast, 
as a result of war fatigue and their share of the country-wide 
labour unrest. Cement seemed to be especially badly 
affected, probably because our works were situated in every 
corner of the land and for the most part in its most in¬ 
accessible areas. Ormerod lost little time in devising a 
scheme for the speeding up of cement movement on the 
railways, and my job was to be his mobile stooge. 

His scheme was very simple, and like so many simple 
ideas it was a wonder we hadn’t thought of it before. 
Somewhere in the voluminous correspondence, which he 
carried on at great length with people all over the world, 
he had discovered that the L. M. S. Railway had carried out 
a scheme in 1926 for speeding up the movement of goods 
over their system by a concentrated public relations campaign 
both inside and outside their company, the object of which 
had been to interest every employee in improving results and 
at the same time to make the merchants join in the game too. 
The General Manager at the time had coined the phrase 
“the spirit that maketh alive” and had managed to infuse 
his railwaymen, booking clerks, carriers and even the 
merchants themselves with this laudable spirit—with good 
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results. Ormerod expounded his theory to me on the lawn 
of his New Delhi bungalow, as we watched the curvettings 
of a magnificent paradise flycatcher among the gentle 
ncem trees surrounding his garden. 

“ You see in our industry we’ve never bother to find 
out the railway’s problems and I don’t suppose there’s one 
man in our organisation who has the faintest idea how the 
railways work and who to see if he is in trouble for move¬ 
ment.” I knew only too well how right he was. Ormerod’s 
plan was to call the principal men in our selling organisation 
from all over the country to Delhi for a series of conferences 
with the Railway Board, the intention being to ask the heads 
of the railways how we as a basic industry could contribute 
to speeding up movement—how, in fact, we could help them, 
where in the past we had been content to call them names. 

Although this work was interesting and, in the sphere 
of industry, of considerable importance, its principle signi¬ 
ficance for me was that it took me all over northern India 
and enabled me to spend a lot of time in Delhi at the very 
moment when the fate of India was being decided. During 
the numerous conferences with the Railway Board and the 
Supply Department I met many old friends in the political 
world and made several new ones. I heard much of what 
was going on up at the palace and was able to give some 
sort of an appreciation to the partners in Bombay, which 
resulted in a journey to London, and eventually in the 
discontinuance of the old firm. 

Our series of conferences with the' Railway Board of the 
Central Government began on the day Lord Mountbatten 
flew to London with his scheme for the solution of the Indian 
problem. Many wiseacres in Delhi questioned this break 
with tradition on the part of a Viceroy, even if he did look 
like being the last. Hitherto these sort of negotiations had 
always been carried on by the customary and cumbrous 
methods of cable and despatch bag, fortified latterly by high 
level emissaries from the United Kingdom. Lord Mount- 
batten, as we now know, had come to the conclusion, as a. 
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that there was nothing for it but to divide India in half. He 
evidently considered that such a drastic solution, to which 
he had managed to obtain the Indian leaders' reluctant 
agreement, could only be put across to the British Cabinet, 
by himself, since an emissary or a cable might result in delay, 
which in the context of India would mean the passing of the 
golden moment and the probable collapse of the sub-continent 
into chaos and civil war. 

Thus in the middle of May the sweltering capital city 
with its army of political leaders, officials and correspondents 
relapsed into a state of temporary repose, while the relentless 
Viceroy transferred his powerful energies to Downing Street. 
It was an excellent period in which to gather impressions 
and information ; everyone sensed that partition was in the 
air ; nobody dared to believe it could really happen ; in the 
meanwhile the correspondents and even the secretaries to 
Government gossipped and speculated ; only the political 
leaders kept their counsel. 

The most energetic and outstanding of all the chief 
secretaries in the Central Government at this time* was 
Mr. Venkateraman, head of the important Supply Depart¬ 
ment, under whoso aegis our conferences with the* Railway 
Board were taking place. He made no bones in private 
that by and large India’s business affairs we re coming 
increasingly under the control of unscrupulous racketeers, 
Indians who had made immense fortunes during the war 
out of black market operations, on which they had paid no 
taxes to the Government. He was not optimistic about 
stopping this rot in the economic affairs of the country and 
told us of a recent incident repeated to his department of 
one hundred and fifty wagons of sugar—a consignment of 
three thousand tons—completely disappearing on its journey 
from the Mills in Cawnpore to the market in Calcutta. 
Fifty of these wagons had been traced after six months ; 
the rest had disappeared into the blue as effectively as il 
they had been loaded on to a ghost train. The sugar was 
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probably being sold at black market prices from some 
wayside station on a branch line in the jungle. “Venky” 
as we used to call him, admitted that only the previous day 
he had advised a big American industrialist to postpone the 
erection of a large plant in India for two or three years at 
least. His guess was that by 1950 conditions might return 
to normal. 

After our opening conferences had finished I set off on 
my first trip to the far north chasing wagons and making 
friends with the very friendly officials of the North-Western 
Raih^y, the widespread network of strategic and commercial 
lines, which cover the vast areas watered by the Indus and 
its famous tributaries. I spent a few days at our lovely 
factory at Wah t where I watched another rare and beautiful 
paradise flycatcher swooping and gliding in graceful dives 
above the mountain pool in front of Akbar’s rest house. 
Delhi and its politicians seemed to be very far away ; yet in 
the Viking, which took me back to the capital from Rawal¬ 
pindi, I walked right into them again in the person of Ian 
Stephens, editor of the Calcutta Statesman , with whom I had 
oflcn stayed during the war on my way to and from the 
Imphal front. 

Ian had been staying up in the heart of the North-West 
Frontier Province with Abdul Gaffer Khan, the tall 
cadaverous Pathan, who had adopted Mahatma Gandhi and 
his ways, even to the extent of being known throughout India 
as 4i the Frontier Gandhi.” This unusual Muslim, together 
with his gifted brother Dr. Khan Sahib, had held this turbulent 
Muslim Province for the Congress Party by their political 
skill and the money provided by that wealthy organisation. 
Ian himself is an unusual Englishman and an even more 
unusual editor, in that his ascetic nature and abounding 
kindliness seem to belong more to the background of the 
Church or the monastery than to the sweat and dust of 
journalism. His sympathy for the cause of Indian freedom 
was well known and had at times incurred the wrath of his 
fellow countrymen. His seething anger with Abdul Gaflar 
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Khan, who had expounded to him all through one night the 
evils of the British for inciting the Muslims to attack the 
Sikhs and Hindus in the Punjab, was so foreign to his gentle 
nature that I felt there must indeed be something wrong 
with the Congress and in particular with its leaders in the 
North-West Frontier Province. Ian had also talked with 
Sir Olaf Caroe, the Governor, who saw trouble and bloodshed 
in the coming months, as the militant ai d hitherto unpolitical 
Pathans of the frontier came increasingly under the sway of 
Mr. Jinnah and the vote catching power of Congress money 
melted before the fires of Islam. 

Soon after getting back to Delhi from the North-West 
Frontier Ormerod and I went down to the head office of the 
Cement Combine in Bombay, for a series of conferences with 
our own marketing organisation. When these were over we 
travelled back to Delhi by the famous Frontier Mail. We 
were due to reach Delhi the day before the eagerly awaited 
announcement of the Viceroy, who had just returned from 
London with his plan for India approved by the British 
Cabinet. It was to be announced on Ju ne 8rd«. On June 
1st Hal and I found ourselves in an air-conditioned compart¬ 
ment on the Frontier Mail, our two companions being a Sikh 
merchant and a stocky Indian Army Major, who turned out 
to be a Muslim from the North-West Frontier Province. 

At the beginning of the twenty-four hours’ journey 
Hal and I talked over our plans for breathing the 
spirit that maketh alive into the hardening arteries of the 
railways and of our own selling company. The Sikh and 
the Major talked in Punjabi of the topic which was on 
everybody’s lips throughout the country—what would the 
Viceroy announce on June 3rd ? I did not understand 
Punjabi but as our comfortable travelling icebox progressed 
across the Rajputana desert and we were drawn into a 
friendly discussion of this burning problem it was clear that 
their early talks had been full of anxious speculation of w hat 
lay in store for the country as a whole and for themselves as 
individuals. 
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Even at that late stage it was still almost impossible 
to believe that the India they had known since childhood 
could be transformed into a pair of foreign and independent 
countries. These two men still tried, more by habit 
than conviction, to look on one another as citizens of 
the same land of India, yet their essential differences, as 
marked as if they had been a Frenchman and a German, 
made it tragically clear that this magnificent conception of 
a common citizenship, into which they would all slip smoothly 
once the British went, was an illusion ; and the differences 
between the ordinary Hindu and the ordinary Muslim were 
far greater than between the educated Sikh and the pro¬ 
fessional soldier in the Indian Army, who were our stable 
companions in the train. 

The Sikh told us that he was on his way back to his 
estates in the West Punjab to fetch his family down to 
Bombay. He had taken a view that not only would India 
be cut in half by Lord Mountbatten but the two great 
Provinces of the Punjab and Bengal, which Mr. Jinnah 
claimed for his new Mahomedan State, would probably be 
sub-divided again, as they in turn were occupied by more 
or less equal proportions of Hindus and Muslims. The 
small and wealthy tribe of Sikhs would find itself in a most 
unpleasant position, since they were mostly settled in the 
western part of the Punjab, which, as bad luck would have 
it, was the Muslim half of the province. Sadly the Sikhs 
and the Muslims did not get on at all well, as had been only 
too evident from the disturbances, which had started in 
March and which were now apparently at an end—for the 
time being. This particular Sikh, who had both money 
and foresight, had just been to Bombay, had bought himself 
a house and was in the process of transferring his family 
and his fortune from his ancestral lands in the disturbed 
Punjab to the distant security of the western seaboard. 

While the Sikh was sleeping on his upper bunk the 
Muslim Major told me much about the Sikhs I had never 
known ; after several years in India and especially during 
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the war it had been impossible not to realise that they were 
a brave people, that they wore beards and tied their hair in 
all sorts of colourful turbans; that they were excellent 
mechanics, first class husbandmen and successful merchants, 
especially in the retail and distributive trades. I had known 
a little about their domination of the Punjab and the North- 
West Frontier during the eighteenth century after the collapse 
of the Moghul dynasty ; that they had eventually been beaten 
by the British in the middle of the nineteenth century—the 
last of the Indian communities to bow the knee before the 
foreign conqueror, whose armies they had served loyally for 
exactly a century with bravery and distinction. As they 
were going to be a problem in whatever set-up Lord 
Mountbatten would produce, the Muslim Major’s words in 
the Frontier Mail were of much interest. 

The Martin Luther of the Sikhs had been their saint 
and founder, Guru Nanak, who had preached his reform of 
the Hindu religion about the same time in history as the 
Wittenberg monk in far away Europe. It seems that his 
reforms were less drastic than those preached by Luther 
and there had been no Wittenberg church door in the 
sixteenth century Punjab ; in fact Guru Nanak had attracted 
Muslims as well as Hindus to his preachings and on his death 
his body was disputed by his followers in both communities. 

As time went on and the Moghul emperors marched to 
their Afghan and Kashmir conquests through the rich lands 
of the Punjab the Sikhs became political opponents of the 
Moghul rulers while still retaining their religious character 
of protestants against the orthodox dogma of Hinduism. 
With the foil of the Moghuls in the eighteenth century the 
Sikhs, according to the Major, should logically have identified 
themselves with the Muslims in the Punjab—in which case 
there would have been little trouble in later years between 
the two races. In the event the temptations of secular 
power were too much for the Sikh leaders and the Muslim 
population of the north-west came under the powerful 
sway of the Sikh Rajas, who ruled the Punjab for a hundred 
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years. During these years the dislike, of Muslim for Sikh 
had grown, a hatred which British rule concealed for a 
century but did not eradicate. Now the wheel had come 
full circle and as the withdrawal of the British became more 
certain the Sikhs had been forced to choose which community 
they would join in the line-up for an independent India. 
Their dislike of the Muslims had made them choose the 
Hindus, from whose religion they had parted company as 
long ago as the sixteenth century. The Major regretted 
bitterly that they had not thrown in their lot with the more 
martial Muslims, in whose lands they had settled and with 
whom in his view their roots were inextricably entwined. 
He saw much trouble ahead, whatever should be the Viceroy’s 
announcement on the morrow. 

At 8 o’clock that evening the twinkling lights of New 
Delhi came into view ; as the train passed the beautiful tomb 
of the Moghul Emperor Humayun and the Purana Quila 
I could dimly make out behind them the great triumphal 
arch on Kingswav commemorating the Indian Army dead 
of the 1914-1918 war. Behind this British contribution to 
the historic monuments of Delhi lay the outline of the 
Viceroy’s House in the gathering shadows of a summer 
evening. Tomorrow the colourful period of British rule 
would be coming to an end ; the day of foreign Moghuls 
was done. 



CHAPTER SIX 


A SURGICAL OPERATION 

{June 1947) 

“ Progress is the realisation of Utopias ” — Oscar Wilde. 

W HEN Lord Mountbatten announced the partition of 
India into two separate countries nobody was really 
very surprised. What took everyone’s breath away was 
the agreement of the Indian leaders. Somehow from the 
moment that Lord Mountbatten himself announced his plan 
in the Durbar Hall of Viceroy’s House on June the <3rd until 
ten weeks later when it had been accomplished everyone in 
the subcontinent of India who could read—and many who 
could not—knew that at last the thing had been done and 
there would be no turning back. 

Eric Britter, the Times correspondent, told me afterwards 
that the famous press conference held by the Viceroy for 
the two or three hundred journalists representing the 
breathless outside world and the astonished millions of India 
was the most remarkable he had attended. The last Viceroy, 
apparently in tremendous form, had unfolded his scheme 
with self-confidence and verve to this audience of hard- 
boiled newspapermen. A novice at politics he had been 
pitchforked into the most complicated political tangle ever 
provided by the long history of the British Empire, and the 
way in which he dealt with the professional cross questioners, 
particularly the Indian correspondents, who had caught out 
many a Viceroy and cabinet minister before him, had been a 
sight for sore eyes. 

True to his service traditions and experience Lord 
Mountbatten had evidently decided that, if he was to succeed 
where so many had failed, he must seize and keep the 
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initiative ; that if Britain was to quit she had to do it 
thoroughly and quickly. In fact the accent all through 
was on speed even at the sacrifice of thoroughness, but in 
the context of India this was the only thing to do and Lord 
Mountbatten to his credit was the first Englishman to 
recognise this vital factor. It was indeed his calm pro¬ 
nouncement that he proposed to hand over power to the two 
new dominions of his creation by August 15th of this very 
same summer, which took everyone’s breath away and stilled 
the usual flow of criticism, which greets all plans in India 
and will continue to do so long after the British have been 
forgotten. Mr. Attlee had announced as far back as February 
that the British would be gone by June 1948 and many had 
boggled even at this early date. Now the smiling Admiral 
quietly said that he was definitely leaving India with all the 
King’s horses and all the King’s men in less than three 
month’s time ; furthermore, he expected everyone, especially 
the politicians and government servants, to take off their 
coats and help him cut the peninsular in half inside three 
months, or, if the people so wished, into even smaller pieces. 

The essence of Lord Mountbatten’s plan was the 
acceptance of Mr. Jinnah’s claim for an independent Muslim 
State in the north-west and the north-east where the Muslims 
lived in considerable numbers. In the interests of a solution 
Mr. Jinnah had been compelled to give up his original 
demands, which claimed the whole of the two important 
provinces of the Punjab and Bengal, where there were almost 
as many Hindus as Muslims. He had nevertheless won his 
point to the extent the Viceroy had agreed there should be 
a vote by the existing legislatures of the two provinces to 
decide whether they in turn should be cut in half, the 
western part of the Punjab going to Pakistan and the western 
half of Bengal going to Hindustan; there was also to be a 
referendum in the North-West Frontier Province so that the 
Muslim frontier folk, who had paradoxically voted for the 
Congress during the previous decade of political tutelage, 
could decide whether they wished to join Pakistan or whether 
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they would complicate things by throwing in their lot with 
the Hindus beyond the new borders. And so on June 4th 
we all opened our papers with bated breath to see if India 
was going to accept this last minute plan, drastic as it was, 
or whether there would be the usual half-hearted and 
suspicious reception ending in this case, inevitably, with 
collapse and chaos. 

Reading the Delhi papers it was mercifully clear that 
at last the leaders of the Congress party and the Muslim 
League had agreed each to give up a piece of the cake in the 
interests of a settlement. Pandit Nehru and the Congress 
had given up their ideal of a united India from the Khyber 
Pass to Cape Comorin, an ideal for which they had struggled 
unremittingly through the years. For his part Mr. Jinnah 
had given up his claim to a united Punjab and Bengal under 
Muslim control. In his case, however, he had gained so 
much by the mere acceptance of the principle of partition, 
that his sacrifice was, perhaps, a lesser one than that made 
by the Hindus. The four million. Sikhs looked, like getting 
a poor deal whatever happened, as their ancestral lands 
were for the most part in the West Punjab, the Muslim htd£ 
of the province, and because they had thrown in their lot 
with the Hindus there would be plenty of trouble for them 
unless the retiring British could do something about it at 
the last minute. 

Finally there were the Indian States, the six hundred 
odd mediaeval {yjiocrauafcs, some of them big and powerful 
like Hyderabad and Kashmir, most of them estates like 
Bundi, where our cement works provided the mainstay of 
the Rajah’s revenue. Only a week earlier I had called in at 
the Bundi factory on my wagon chasing assignment and 
had driven over the fields of Rajputana with the Manager 
to call on the Prime Minister in the ancient capital city. 
As we wandered over the old palace, which Tod, the famous 
historian of Rajasthan, claims to be more beautiful than the 
hanging gardens of Semiramis, I had noticed in one of the 
State reception rooms twoTarge signed photographs in huge 
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silver frames of the King Emperor George V and Queen 
Mary. Standing on one of the tiny balconies overlooking 
the battlements and the lake far below I had wondered then 
what lay in store for the young Maharajah, grandson of the 
old gentleman who had given Killicks a mining lease in 1912 ; 
he had gone to war as his Rajput ancestors had done for 
centuries before him and had brought back an M.C. won 
in Burma and a Japanese machine gun, which occupied a 
place of honour in the famous armoury beside his forefather’s 
trophies. 

Lord Mountbatten’s plan for the Indian States was to 
let them remain independent or preferably to join up with 
either dominion according to the wishes of their rulers. 
Obviously the future of these independent autocracies in a 
large and potentially fissiparous land, such as Hindustan 
would be, was going to affect the political stability, indeed 
the very existence of the new Dominions, and those critics, 
who did pick holes in the scheme, were to some extent 
justified in pointing a finger at this part of the plan, since 
there was a good chance that the more powerful Maharajahs, 
freed after a century from British tutelage, would try to 
maintain their independence and so provide all manner of 
eomplications for the future dominions. 

This did in fact occur ; on the other hand the British 
were the prisoners of history and having observed their 
treaties with these mediaeval monarchs for so long, un¬ 
necessarily long and conscientiously in the eyes of the 
nationalist politicians of India, Lord Mountbatten had little 
choice but to withdraw the protection and patronage of the 
Crown, leaving it to the good sense of the rulers to come to 
terms with the governments of the new dominions. In any 
case it seemed a certainty that the many signed photographs 
of King Emperors and Viceroys in the stately antechambers 
and durbar halls of the fairy palaces of India would soon be 
packed away, at best to reappear in villas of exile on the 
Riviera, 
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During my next visit to Bombay I had a talk about 
the future generally with Terry Harrison, next but one on 
the list for a partnership in Killicks. Now that the plan 
had been made public and it seemed clear that India would 
not only be politically independent but also partitioned, 
all within the space of weeks, the future was a matter of 
immediate concern to everyone, and not least to the members 
of a firm such as Killicks, whose prosperity would depend 
so much on the policies of the new Indian governments. 
Lord Mountbatten’s speed of operation had taken not only 
the Indians by surprise but everyone else as well. 

“ If this partition comes off, that means presumably 
Pakistan becomes independent with her own customs 
barriers, taxation and so on ? ” 

“ Of course, the whole economic structure* we have 
known will alter unless the new dominions play ball with 
each other, which I doubt.” 

66 I suppose Karachi will be the new capital of Pakistan. 
Ought we to have an office there ? ” 

I think this was how the long trail started, which led 
us both via Karachi to London within a few weeks ; the 
road which was marked by the opening of an office in Karachi, 
future capital of Pakistan, where the old pioneers of Killicks 
themselves had never traded, and the end of our ancient 
firm. 

Travelling to Delhi again in the Frontier Mail I tried 
hard to think out the implications of Pakistan frpm^&n 
economic point of view. Would this new State be able to 
stand on its owii legs ? Would it have any industry ? 
Would there be Customs barriers between Hindustan and 
Pakistan ? Would the innumerable threads of trade and 
commerce, which had spread over the face of undivided 
India from Peshawar in the north to Madras in the south be 
snapped, or would there be no change ? 

One of India’s biggest problems since the beginning of the 
war had been her rapidly expanding population, which had 
been and still was increasing much faster than her home grown 
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supplies of food. The Punjab was one of the few surplus food 
provinces ; furthermore it was the western or Muslim part 
of the Punjab, from which most of this surplus wheat had 
gone to the hungrier parts of India ; the western Punjab 
would now lie in Pakistan, while the eastern half of the 
province, which was in part a famine area, would fall to 
Hindustan. These were some of the problems, which occurred 
to me just then in the train, but there would be many more. 

In Delhi we ran into another problem which partition 
would undoubtedly raise and which was illustrative of the 
drastic nature of the surgical operation about to be 
carried out on what was in fact an economic and geographical 
unit. A fellow guest for the night in Ormerod’s bungalow 
was the most brilliant of our team of cement engineers, 
Hpfacc If pi m mi who had built our model factory in Patiala 
State, which stands on a hillside by the railway line on the 
way to Simla. He had been Manage r of this excellent factory 
since its erection just before the outbreak of the war ; his 
gardens and bungalows were the best I have seen at any 
factory in India or the west. Having previously been 
Manager of the Wah factory on the north west frontier he 
had in his day made much of the cement, which had been 
used in the construction of the magnificent Punjab irrigation 
system. This system of canals and head works had been 
planned and developed by the British administration with¬ 
out any thought of a possible future bisection of the Province 
into separate and potentially unfriendly States. 

Moreover this efficient network was in the process of 
further development by the construction of a series of high 
dams in the Himalayas, some of which had already been 
started. Holman knew most of the irrigat ion 

engineers and their plans, and it was in the airless heat of 
this June evening in New Delhi that we pored over my well 
worn railway map and marked in both the probable borders 
of Pakistan and the sites of the new high dams ; they would 
all, without exception, fall inside the Hindustan frontier, 
while the canals and headworks they were planned to feed 
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would lie in Pakistan. From his general knowledge of the 
existing irrigation system Holman thought that in many 
cases the taps would be in Hindustan and the pip^luTQSjn 
Pak istan, so that a Sikh engineer in the East Punjab could 
turn off the supply of water destined for Muslims in the 
west. Drawing a line across the map of India, although the 
politicians of both communities had agreed to it, was going 
to create headaches for both sides, which looked like being 
more complicated oven than the political problems. 

The next morning, June 14th, I went round to Consti¬ 
tution House, built by the British Public Works Department 
to house the many delegates, who would later come to Delhi 
to write a constitution for independent India, and sited, 
curiously enough, in Curzon Road ; the Asian Conference 
had been held there and it was now to be the scene of the 
ratification by the Congress party in full assembly of their 
leaders decision to accept a truncated India in place of the 
united peninsula of their dreams. I sat on the floor at the 
back of the room and listened with the six hundred Congress¬ 
men from all over the country while Pandit Nehru and 
Sardar Vallabhai Patel justified their decision—half a loaf is 
better than a scramble for all the bread. Such was the 
authority of these two men that partition was endorsed by 
a large majority, but without acclamation. It was a hard 
pill to swallow for many, who had sacrificed so much in their 
fight against a rich and powerful foreign empire. It was at 
this meeting that it became clear the Congress intended to 
retain for the new dominion the anglicised name of India. 

When I got back to the Ratendone Road Bungalow 
after leaving the crowds of Hindu politicians at Constitution 
House I found a heavy envelop waiting on my table with 
the red crest of the central legislature on the back. It was 
a letter from a young Muslim friend, Ahmad Jaffar, who 
was a member of the expiring Legislative Assembly and a 
keen supporter of Mr. Jinnah ; he asked if he could come 
and see me in the bungalow that evening. Some days 
previously in Bombay I had asked him to tell me something 
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of the likely attitude of the future Pakjstan le aders to t he 
problems"oTTrade and industry in-their uew State^ parti¬ 
cularly their feelings towards British merchants and indus¬ 
trialists. So the day, which had begun amongthe politicians 
of the new India, ended with a talk on the lawn among the 
neem trees with a young Muslim business man. The contrast 
was interesting and indicative in many ways of how events 
were likely to take shape. 

In the morning I had seen the assembled crowds of 
Hindu middle class politicians—earnest, devoted people, 
many of them lawyers and schoolmasters, all of them imbued 
with a burning passion for their ideal of an independent 
India ; they were people for whom politics were the breath 
of life and economics more real than the actual business of 
trade itself, in fact an intellectual type, which fate together 
with their own undoubted efforts had suddenly presented 
with the biggest practical problem imaginable—the admin¬ 
istration of an unwieldy continent; at that meeting in the 
morning I had the impression that these serious men and 
women had been knocking so loud and so long at the door 
of independence that its sudden and unexpected opening 
had sent them mentally sprawling on the other side. They 
were now picking themselves up and dusting themselves off. 
I don’t know if it was right to ask this question, but it boiled 
down to this—were these hardworking, brave and clever 
intellectuals going to grapple with the dull and slogging 
boredom of administration in their unsettled land, which 
needed order and discipline so badly ? 

Ahmad Jaffar was in some ways typical of the new 
Muslim dominion. In an argument with the least intelligent 
of the Congress politicians on any subject except perhaps 
hunting, shooting and fishing, he would have been tied up 
in knots; on the other hand his engaging personality, 
exuberance and love of life made him an enthusiastic person 
and brought him many friends ; he liked and knew innumer¬ 
able Englishmen ; he had never suffered from that peculiar yet 
understandable disease of the east, the anti-British sickness, 
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nor could he fairly be accused of sucking up when the British 
were in the saddle, although there were probably many 
Indians, especially in the Congress, who regarded this type 
of man as a social climber and a renegade. It was in this 
difference of outlook, temperament and character between 
the ordinary Hindu and the ordinary Muslim that the problem 
of India had lain for so long ; it was in the sadness and 
frustration of the Hindu intellectuals I had watched in the 
morning and the exuberance of the young Muslim’s con¬ 
versation in the evening that I saw this problem irrefutably 
stated before my own eyes and I knew that Lord Mount- 
batten’s solution was the right one, however stony the wav 
might be for a partitioned India in the future. 

So far as Jalfar was concerned there were no stones on 
his path, in fact the way to prosperity and a glorious 
future seemed to be strewn with rose petals, and, which 
interested me more, with British capital. He had no idea 
what had to be done, nor how it would all come about, but 
he was certain that the new state, agricultural as it was, 
would somehow have to develop industries ; he was equally 
confident that the British merchant and administrator would 
be welcome. Since our conversation in Bombay he had 
talked to Mr. Jinnah on this point and although I would not 
be able to see the great man, who had reached a pinnacle of 
glory with his amazing success in creating Pakistan, Ahmad 
Jaflar had arranged for me to see Liaquat Ali Khan, Mr. 
Jinnah’s right hand man and Premier designate of the new 
Dominion. 

It was a day or two before I could get away from the 
second series of railway conferences to fix an interview with 
Liaq uat, who was still Finance Minister in the seq called 
interim Cabinet of Hindus and Muslims, which was stiff 
parrying on its caretaker duties against the background of 
rapidly unfolding history. Jaffar’s letter worked the oracle 
remarkably quickly and I found myself without delay sitting 
in Liaquat’s study talking to a charming and able man, who 
strengthened my growing conviction that Pakistan had been 
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a far more inevitable political proposition than any of us had 
realised and that having come into existence it had come 
to stay. 

Liaquat himself was a country gentleman from the 
United Provinces, that great stretch of country in the very 
heart of India, watered by the Ganges where the Moghul 
aristocracy had settled and where countless Hindu peasants 
had been converted to Islam during the centuries of 
Mahomedan rule. Although the majority of its twenty 
odd million inhabitants were Hindus and the province was 
considered by them, quite rightly, to be the spiritual heart 
of India, by a curious paradox Muslim culture and civilisation 
had flourished more luxuriantly in Lucknow, Aligahr and 
Allahabad than in the Punjab. After the partition it would 
obviously remain the heart of India but its Muslims would 
find themselves nearly a thousand miles the wrong side of 
their new border. 

Nawab Liaquat Ali Khan, amiable, brilliant and solid, 
a sort of Muslim Anthony Eden, sat among his photographs 
of Oxford and his family, telling me quietly and firmly that 
Pakistan would be a strong and powerful country; secure 
from social unrest in her surplus food and stable population, 
she was potentially a hard currency State with her raw jute, 
cotton and tea ; she was united in her singleminded devotion 
to IslaaXLv which he. regarded as a guarantee against 
communisms above all she would be friendly to Britain and 
America—and capable of all things under the leadership of 
Mahomad Ali Jinnah. 

While he drew gently on a cigarette and expounded his 
ideas I could not help admiring this friendly squire from the 
United Provinces, who had suddenly become a world figure 
overnight and who showed not the slightest trace of self- 
importance. I imagine there are few men in any country 
today who under similar circustances would have agreed 
to see any but the most official visitor or the most powerful 
correspondent. I sat back in a comfortable armchair, 
having been put completely at my ease, while he went on to 
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discuss the economic possibilities of Pakistan. He admitted 
that on paper it looked a pretty hopeless proposition as 
compared with India ; he referred to our own business of 
cement and surprised me by pointing out the exact division 
of factories as it would work out in the great Cement Combine, 
where twelve works would fall within the boundaries of 
India and only two in Pakistan. I mentioned the unfortunate 
case of the hydro-electric schemes in the Punjab and he was 
fully aware of the difficulties and dangers, which might 
result from the separation of the dams and the areas they 
were to irrigate. But I think the most important point he 
made jwas_,the stability of the Pakistan population as com¬ 
pared with that of India. He pointed out that in both the 
east and the west of their new dominion the population was 
only bearing on the land at about half the rate of the Indian 
people and furthermore their population was not increasing. 
In India the pressure had been growing at the rate of four 
millions every year in a period when the food resources of 
the country were certainly not increasing either relatively 
or absolutely. 

It was in Liaquat’s study during this interview that I 
heard mention of two problems, which were to loom large 
in the years immediately ahead—the drain on India’s 
resources of foreign exchange caused by this apparently 
uncontro llable i ncrease in the birth rate* and the ominous 
word r ^^ishmir.’’ As regards the cost of importing food 
for the^imdernourished millions of India nobody could have 
been better qualified to speak on the subject at that moment 
than the Finance Minister of the still undivided country. 
The amount of foreign exchange, much of it dollars, needed 
to buy supplementary foodstuffs abroad sufficient to ensure 
a twelve-ounce ration per head per day was in the neighbour¬ 
hood of one hundred million pounds per year. He held out 
little hope of India producing anything like the additional 
food needed to keep pace with the unmanageable growth of 
the population. 
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Discussion of Kashmir and its future was, I suppose, 
inevitable, although even the very few people who at this 
time were beginning to wonder how this lovely mountain 
State would fit into the new picture, could have dreamed 
that it would be the cause of an undeclared war and the 
subject of debate by the United Nations. We did not 
consider its future very deeply because it seemed un¬ 
questionable that Hari Singh, the Maharajah, although he 
was a Hindu, would have no alternative but to accede to 
Pakistan or remain on friendly terms with the Muslim State, 
to which geographically and economically his mountain 
territories were bound ; the flow of the rivers and the direction 
of the few trade routes which penetrated his Himalayan 
barriers, all ran from north to south linking the lovely 
Jhelum valley with the rich agricultural plains of the 
Western Punjab. Liaquat simply said “ Kashmir must 
sooner or later become part of Pakistan. Then we shall 
develop those resources of water power and minerals, which 
have lain fallow all these years. We shall have to improve 
the lot of the Kashmiri peasant, who has sunk to incredible 
depths of poverty in a place where there is much natural 
wealth.” 

As he said these words I couldn’t help feeling a qualm 
of conscience at one of Britain’s biggest sins of omission 
during the Imperial era now drawing to a close. In 1846 
Henry Lawrence had rather surprisingly handed over this 
unexplored Eldorado to Ghulab Singh, grandfather of 
the present Maharajah and a high caste Hindu from the 
Himalayan foothills, on payment of the war indemnity at 
the end of the first Sikh war. This amazing gesture, which 
brought half a million pounds into the East India Company’s 
treasury and a jolly annual reminder of the Maharajah’s 
fealty in the shape of a tribute of goats and Kashmir shawls, 
had resulted in a wealthy and beautiful mountain tract being 
withdrawn from the outside world almost as effectively as 
was Japan before the arrival of Commodore Perry. Its 
skilful and artistic peasantry, whose soil would grow any- 
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thing from the rarest and most beautiful flowers to saffron 
and silkworms, had sunk far lower than their fellows in the 
less fertile plains of India. The Maharajahs and their coterie 
of Brahmin ministers had prospered so much that they could 
even look the Nizams of Hyderabad in the eye, reputedly 
the richest dynasty on earth. One of the principle reasons 
for the almost universal assumption that in the new alignment 
Kashmir would coalesce with Pakistan was the overwhelming 
majority of Muslims among the population. This was such 
an accepted fact at this particular moment that Liaquat 
never even mentioned it. 

I left after three-quarters of an hour. I felt that I had 
met a Very Important Person indeed. 

The official British view on Pakistan, which I had 
garnered from the newly set up High Commission, differed 
remarkably little from that of Liaquat Ali Khan. The 
Trade Commissioner had shown himself particularly anxious 
about India’s basic problem—her growing population and 
insufficient food resources. He thought Pakistan would be 
sound economically and that she would look inevitably to 
the United Kingdom as a market for her cotton, tea and 
jute, and as a source of capital and skill for the industries, 
which she would have to build up in certain directions. It 
now remained to find a balanced Indian view of this 
important problem before presenting a complete picture to 
the partners in Bombay ; this by now seemed a matter of 
extreme importance in view of the pace Lord Mountbatten 
was setting and the stake of KiHicks partners in this land, 
which might or might not hold together under the surgeon’s 
knife. 

I decided to call on Sir Gurunath Bewoor, a prominent 
Indian Civil Servant, who had rounded off a distinguished 
career in the Indian Civil Service as Post Master General. 
An active man he had been taken on by the great industrial 
house of Tata on his retirement and was now their resident 
director in Delhi, where his contacts both inside and outside 
the Government made him extremely useful as a business 
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ambassador. He had been most helpful to me the previous 
autumn, when I had been lent to J. R. D. Tata on the aircraft 
disposal job. I consequently took advantage of this 
acquaintance to see him in his office in Connaught Circus 
and put three questions to him. He answered them without 
hesitation and I was able to pack my bag once more and 
catch the plane to Bombay. 

I first asked him if he considered that foreign and 
particularly British capital would be welcome in Pakistan. 
He thought this one over and then said quite franklv that 
in his opinion Muslims were just as suspicious of British 
businessmen as Hindus ; he illustrated his point by referring 
to the various planning boards and committees, which had 
been set up at the end of the war in the undivided Govern¬ 
ment of India and on some of which he had sat himself. In 
these committees he had found the Muslim members as 
antagonistic to the British as any Hindu, moreover they had 
been more left in their views and more inclined to State 
control, nationalisation and so on. We both agreed the 
reason for this was probably the smaller stake of the Muslims 
in the assets of the country, consequently they were likely 
to be freer with other people’s property than their Hindu 
colleagues ; but he stuck to his point about their basic 
desire to run their own affairs and their potential hostility 
to foreigners. 

I then asked him what he felt the future would hold 
for British business in India ; he was again emphatic that 
we should be welcome as traders, if we had something to 
sell, which India wanted to buy, but that we should not be 
allowed to continue exploiting the country’s resources. 
I did not ask him to be more explicit because I felt sure he 
was thinking of those very activities, which had been the 
basis of Killicks business for so many years—mining coal 
and manganese, manufacturing cement and turning raw 
cotton into cloth. 

My last question was to ask him what he thought about 
the future of business generally in India, for slumps and 
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booms did not discriminate between nationalities. He 
pulled at his cigar and gave more thought to this question 
than to the others. 

“ I am pessimistic about the future*” he said. “ Firms 
such as ours, which operate on the same lines as British and 
American companies, are going to find things very difficult. 
You see, apart from the political aspect, there is this dangerous 
growth of communism working on an illiterate and volatile 
labour force, among whom it may be difficult to maintain 
discipline. Production will probably go down, inflation will 
almost certainly get worse and on top of it all so maiiy of 
our own Indian industrialists queer the pitch for the good 
companies by black marketing, tax evasion and corruption 
on the grand scale. This plays into the hands of the labour 
leaders and the socialist politicians.” 

I left Sir Gurunath on this note and returned to Bombay. 
On the plane I worked on some notes for a memorandum to 
the partners and all the time the urgency of the situation 
struck me more and more. Something had to be done ; 
and as the Dakota droned on over the deserts of Rajputana 
towards the west coast of India it gradually dawned on me 
that someone would have to go to London pretty soon. 
Lord Mountbatten had discarded the cable and the diplomatic 
bag when he talked to his bosses in Downing Street. We 
should have to do the same with ours in the city. 

As I drove from Santa Cruz aerodrome into Bombay my 
mind was a whirl o£ impre&siQns» partition, communism, 
inflation, civil war and such like thoughts weaving themselves 
into a confused pattern in my imagination. I spent the 
whole day trying to sort them out on paper and presented 
myself next morning in Killick building before the senior 
resident partner. As he picked up my memorandum there 
was a twinkle in his eye—I think he knew what was coming. 
All he said was “ How are the railways getting on ? ” 
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(July 1947) 

“ On the morrow through Jalandar town , 

The Captains rode in state ; 

They came to the house of John Nicholson 
And stood before the gate.” 

A Ballad of John Nicholson— Newbolt. 

44TT TELL, I think you’ll have to go to London.” Donald 
▼ ▼ Hartley laid down the memorandum and looked at 
me with his blue eyes still twinkling. The fact remained 
that I had been sent to chase wagons and had in a sense been 
chasing hares. That the matter was considered sufficiently 
injportant to take such a drastic step as sending me home 
to England came as a surprise, because the firm still ran on 
pleasantly Victorian lines and a move such as this had 
probably not been made for generations. 

I knew that it was going to be important for us all that 
someone should go and that whoever it was should be in 
London as soon as possible. I also knew that I would not 
have the necessary financial knowledge and experience to 
make the journey the complete success that it would have 
to be, if we were to keep abreast of the time table set by the 
Viceroy for the handing over of power ; in order to bring 
home the urgency of the task he had issued all officials in 
Delhi with an arresting calendar showing the number of 
days left before the handing over of power—a sort of 
historical hour glass, measuring out the last sands of British 
dominion in India. I suggested to Donald Hartley that he 
send Terry Harrison to London as well, so that he could talk 
to the partners about the financial implications of the forth¬ 
coming events, while I painted in the political background. 
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I imagine that the long distances, which separate 
LondoniroiU.New Delhi, were responsible for 
the great difficulties most British businessmen, both in 
Calcutta and London, experienced at this time in finding 
out what was really happening* Certainly few people in 
Bombay could tell how near the country was to civil war and 
chaos. It was, I think, for this reason that my report came 
as something of a shock to the Bombay office and an even 
greater one to the partners in London, who agreed that both 
of us should fly home at once to put them in the picture. 
As we could not get flying boat reservations from Karachi 
before July 18th—less than a month before Independence 
Day—it was agreed that I should take a quick week’s holiday 
with my wife in Kashmir. An additional reason for going 
to Kashmir was that Ilari Singh, the Maharajah, had been 
making enquiries from our Vickers section about a Royal 
Viking. I would be able to take the literature and sales 
talk with me to his distant and inaccessible mountain 
retreat. The Maharajah’s enquiry for an aircraft at this 
juncture was in itself not without interest, particularly as it 
was common knowledge that he disliked flying. 

I flew to Delhi again for the umpteenth time during 
this boiling summer. It was impossible to fly on from 
Delhi to Rawalpindi, which was the jumping off place for 
the buses into Kashmir, as all the planes were full. Partition 
was already in the air and the excitement, which was mounting 
like a thermometer on a hot weather morning, was beginning 
to pervade all places where travellers collect and move 
throughout northern India. As yet it was no more than 
the pleasurable excitement which accompanies a change of 
routine. Security, law and order, and the normal modicum 
of discipline were still evident—and so were the troops, 
many of whom were British. 

I caught the good old Frontier Mail in Delhi too late to 
get an airconditioned berth and spent aTnTsgrable twenty - 
four hours in a four berth compartment with eight large 
Muslims and all their household goods; they were evidently 
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anticipating trouble by transporting their possessions from 
the east to the west of the Punjab by the simple process of 
using a first class compartment. As we toiled across the 
baking plains of Panipat where the history of Indian empires 
had been decided on several occasions in the past I remem¬ 
bered a poem I had read somewhere : 

4 ‘Whorls of red dust and choking sand 
Rage wild across a sunbaked land, 

Grey clouds roar fiercely down the sky. 

While high above the baleful eye, 

Unblinking like a ball of steel, 

Makes all this earth fantastical unreal. 

The clanking juggernaut, this Indian train 
Labours along the blazing plain, 

Struck by each wave, each frantic gust, 

Which bears its load of blinding dust. 

Oh ! When will this hellish journey end ? 

Round the next bend, round the next bend.” 

At every station the train seemed to stop a bit longer 
than in normal times ; the crowds on the platforms were 
greater than usual and the excitement very tangible. .People 
were already on the move, although they had no idea of 
what was happening nor in what way the decisions of the 
great in far off Delhi were going to affect their own lives, 
which for more than a century had been peaceful and un¬ 
disturbed. I had never seen ordinary people openly carrying 
arms so far south before—another symptom of the growing 
unrest, which was seizing hold of the ordinary man in the 
street. Every Sikh was wearing a sword, most of them 
ugly looking things without a scabbard, dangling from the 
hip on a piece of string. Many Muslims wore revolvers and 
cartridge belts. 

At Lahore, where we arrived very late in the middle of 
the morning, I ran into Bob Stimson, who was on his way to 
Peshawar for the B.B.C. to cover the referendum laid down 
in Lord Mountbatten’s plan for the North-West Frontier 
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Province. For some reason, which I can’t recall, the manager 
of the station restaurant made us drink our beer out of a 
teapot. Sadly it was warmer than station tea usually is, so 
we could not derive much comfort at a moment when we 
needed it rather badly. I remember we talked about the 
future of Pakistan and Bob was less sanguine about its 
prospects of survival than I was. 

At Rawalpindi station, which we reached in the evening 
after one of the most exhausting journeys I ever remember, 
the company’s fierce looking Pathan driver met me with 
the Works car and drove me across the arid plain of Rawal¬ 
pindi, which is separated from the lush valley of Wall by 
the ridge of hills, which run down from the Himalayas and 
through which Taylor’s Grand Trunk Road cuts its way at 
the spot marked by John Nicholson’s monument. I was back 
in his domains, the frontier marches, which those pioneering 
Victorian soldiers and engineers had pacified and settled a 
hundred years ago. It was a place where you felt that 
Englishmen were welcome as friends because of the greatness 
of their ancestors. 

On the lawn in front of the Manager’s bungalow the 
evening temperature must have been over a hundred. 
As we drank his Irish whisky Frank Hennessy, one of the 
few men in India who knew how to dominate the truculent 
frontiersmen, an inheritor of John Nicholson’s skill at evoking 
loyalty from these wild Pathans, confirmed that the political 
temperature was rising in the districts. 

“ The people here have really known nothing of politics 
—that’s Avhy the Congress did so well all these years. The 
old Pathan took their money and gave them his vote. It 
was a good bargain from his point of view. But now things 
are different and they are being told by Jinnah just what 
partition and Pakistan mean. I don’t think there will be 
any doubt about this referendum. The Pathans will vote 
solid for Pakistan and there won’t be any votes for joining 
India, because once he’s made up his mind he’ll bump off 
anyone who tries to vote the other way.” 
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There had been some talk about the Pathans wanting 
^separate State of their own. 

“ What about Pathanistan ? ” I asked. 

“ That’s all politicians’ talk,” replied Frank in his soft 
Irish brogue. “ What worries me is how the Pakistan army 
will be able to control the North-West Frontier when the 
British leave. They won’t have the men or the aircraft to 
do it and the tribesmen may descend on us all like the 
Assyrians.” 

I don’t remember whether he mentioned the word 
Kashmir at that moment because we were all so certain 
that the Maharajah would accede to Pakistan. Had we 
been able to see even three months into the future I for one 
would not have slept so soundly that night. 

Next morning I sat in a country bus for eight hours, 
as it wound its way through the mountains into the valley 
of Kashmir ; most of the way I had to listen to the enthusiastic 
outpourings of a young muslim Flight Lieutenant in the Indian 
Air Force, who was overjoyed at the prospect of serving 
Pakistan. His enthusiasm was irrepressible but eight hours 
of it was a bit much. 

The transition from the plains of India in the middle of 
the summer to the beautiful Himalayan valley of Kashmir 
is surely one of the most exhilarating and refreshing 
experiences of a lifetime. I think the change is even more 
exciting than from a London fog in December to the powder 
snow of Switzerland. Overnight the feeling of being a chewed 
piece of string gives way to one of strength and lightness. 
The lovely Jhelum river winds its way through the forty 
mile wide valley imprisoned between Himalayan giants to the 
north and the thirteen thousand-foot range of Apherwat to 
the south. Everywhere there is peace and plenty ; the fields 
are groaning with saffron and paddy, kingfishers sit poised 
on the branches of the willow trees waiting to dive bomb 
the fish in the pools and rivers ; rainbow trout abound in 
almost every stream; and Srinagar, the capital, dowdy 
and tumbledown tho’ it is, has a charm which probably only 
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those who have lived there can define. To casual visitors 
like myself sitting on the verandah of the club with a glass 
of beer, watching the Kashmiri gondoliers paddle their local 
variety of punt between the rows of houseboats and poplars 
against the snowy background of the mountains, is an 
experience that neither Switzerland nor the Rockies can 
provide. I suppose it is the English country house tradition 
of India carried to its ultimate extreme ; here for a song the 
soldier and the administrator could fish and shoot, paint 
and play golf in surroundings fit for Kings—although the 
Ruler was making it increasingly difficult for any but the 
King himself and his friends to enjoy the full fruits of this 
prolific valley. None of us could know then that this 
summer of 1947 would be the last in the country house 
tradition. In more ways than one it was to be an Indian 
summer. 

I only had a week, which I spent with my mother-in-law 
in her chalet at Gulmarg, the mountain village built up by 
many generations of retired British officials and soldiers for 
golf and relaxation. Nine thousand feet high it boasted two 
beautiful golf courses and many chalets each with a garden 
more beautiful than the next. In the winter it was the 
headquarters of the Ski Club of India. This wonderful week 
was spent entirely on the golf course save for one day when 
I rode down the hill and motored the forty miles to Srinagar 
for an interview with Pandit Kak, the Prime Minister, on 
the subject of Royal Vikings. 

Before seeking this interview I looked up an old friend, 
a Muslim merchant, who dealt in Persian carpets, precious 
stones and political gossip. Being a Muslim he was not 
well disposed towards the Hindu Maharajah and his Brahmin 
court. We spent an hour in his shop looking at rugs ; I 
bought two small Bokharas to take to England. Then I 
asked him for the local form on the political fronts It was 
from him that I learnt with surprise that the Maharajah did 
not intend to accede to Pakistan, if he could possibly help 
it, despite his overwhelmingly Muslim population and the 
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geographical compulsions. It seemed that Hari Singh was 
already negotiating with two minor Sikh princes, whose 
territories lay among the difficult and mountainous districts 
to the east of his borders and through which there had 
hitherto been no communications of any kind. He was 
planning, it seemed, to build a road through these hills, 
which would debouch into India beyond the likely alignment 
of the new Indo-Pakistan border. 

My friend drew on his hubble-bubble and said : “ The? 
Maharajah is a devout Hindu ; his wife is a devout Hindu ; 
their Brahmin priest is more powerful than the Prime 
Minister.” 

On this rather disturbing note I left his shop and 
presented myself in the anti-chamber of that same Prime; 
Minister. 

Just as the job of British Resident in Kashmir used to 
be one of the most coveted in the Political Service, so the 
Prime Ministership of this lovely State was one of the plums 
for that corps of distinguished Indian administrators, who 
were employed by the wealthier and more enlightened 
Maharajahs to run their kingdoms and who formed as 
competent a band of officials as you could find anywhere. 
Kashmir was, perhaps, an exception in that its ministerial 
team was almost invariably composed of Kashmir Brahmins, 
although there had been exceptions, notably during the war 
when Sir Gopalaswarny Aiengar, the Indian Civil Servant 
from Madras, had filled the premiership successfully for 
several years. 

Today the incumbent was a Kashmiri and by all 
accounts he was a very remarkable man. My mother-in-law, 
who knew nearly everyone in the country, had primed me 
before my trip to Srinagar. It seems that Pandit Kak was 
unusually western in his ways and outlook. He had married 
an English woman, who had adapted herself to Kashmiri 
clothes and customs, and who spoke the language fluently. 
Kak, I was told, was a man of strong character and was 
consequently not in high favour with his Maharajah because 
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he had made it clear that when the British left the sub¬ 
continent he would be well advised to accede to Pakistan. 
This counsel, coming as it did from his principal Hindu 
minister, was not to the Maharajah’s liking and it seemed 
that as August 15th drew nearer the rift between the King 
and his Chief Minister widened. Apart from anything else 
this did not augur very well for the Royal Viking. 

The secretariat in Srinagar is as tumbledown as all the 
other buildings in the town and it took me some time to find 
the Prime Minister’s room. I was shown in by a secretary 
and introduced to a small, thick set man in a London suit, 
who reminded me, curiously enough, of another Indian 
premier, Mir Laik Ali, of Hyderabad. Kak spoke fluent 
English with a completely English intonation. We got 
down quickly to business and I showed him the pictures and 
brochures I had brought from Bombay. My only doubt 
about the proposition was the length of the runway at 
Srinagar, which might be too short for the altitude of the 
airfield above sea level. He arranged for me to see the strip 
before I should leave the State. He confirmed that the 
Maharajah did require an aircraft with a range of at least a 
thousand miles. 

I was longing to draw him into a discussion on the 
political future of the State but he was clearly not willing 
to give anything away, so we contented ourselves with talking 
about the economic development of Kashmir, which apart 
from the timber and the tourists, had stood still ever since 
Lawrence sold it for a song to Hari Singh’s grandfather. 
Kak seemed interested in this subject and said that several 
foreign firms were at that very moment prospecting for 
minerals, planning hydro-electric schemes and advising on 
the all round development of the resources of the State. 
I asked him about coal, as our own geologist, Bill Bennetts, 
had found extensive deposits a few years previously in the 
mountains south of the Kashmir valley, which might be 
of considerable importance to Pakistan, short of coal as she 
was going to be. Kak knew of these deposits and said that 
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the leases were being auctioned in a few day’s time and that 
several parties were keen to buy these rights. I could get 
little more out of him but it seemed fairly obvious that the 
Maharajah was cashing in as fast as he could on assets, which 
he had taken little trouble to develop. 

From the most envied Prime Minister I jogged along 
in my tonga and my Sunday suit to the most envied of the 
British residents. Wilfred Webb had been the Prime 
Minister of Bundi State in far off Rajputana back in the 
early thirties, when I first arrived in India. On my first 
trip to Killick’s cement factory in 1935 I had been driven 
over to Bundi City, where he had taken me over the 
Maharajah’s fairy palace. He was then making an excellent 
job of pulling together the long neglected finances of that 
mediaeval backwater, a process in which the cement factory 
had played a considerable part. He had sat for years on 
our board and was an old ally of Killicks. He had now 
reached the climax of a successful career and was to be the 
last British resident in Kashmir. 

The Residency in Srinagar is the epitome and the 
symbol of the British connection with India. It is the 
country house of all country houses, the best example of 
that grace, comfort and aloofness, which surrounded so 
many generations of hardworking but for the most part 
unloved administrators. As I sat in the white panelled 
drawing room with its vases full of the flowers for which the 
Residency garden is famous all over the British Empire, 
surrounded by a nostagically British atmosphere and looked 
at the many signed photographs of Viceroys and Indian 
princes on the tables and walls, a wave of emotion passed 
through me, which was hard to describe. I suppose it was 
sadness at the imminent passing of all this, sadness because 
I knew in my heart it would all be forgotten in a few years— 
the accumulated knowledge, experience and sacrifice of 
generations of Englishmen and women, who had spent their 
lives far from home serving a cause, in which they had 
believed, even if it was now being questioned by new, perhaps 
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less fortunate, generations of their own people. It was like 
finding oneself in an old English country house, still full of 
the treasures of past generations, soon to come under the 
hammer in order to pay death duties. 

Two of Mrs. Webb’s dry Martinis quickly dissolved this 
mood and we had a gay lunch in the exquisite dining room. 
In contrast with the Prime Minister Webb talked quite 
freely about the situation. He felt that Pakistan would 
be stable economically and that it would be logical for 
Kashmir to identify itself with the Muslim dominion, if only 
because of her predominantly Muslim population. But he 
sounded a warning. 

44 Kashmir won’t be such easy meat for Jinnah, as he 
thinks. I’m not much in their confidence now, I’m afraid, 
but I do know that II. H. is very much under the influence 
of an old Brahmin priest and the court is trying all it can to 
stop him from joining up with Pakistan. He may try to 
stay neutral but I think that will be hard, as the Muslims in 
Pakistan will probably cut off his petrol, salt and other 
necessary imports, which can only come from Pakistan 
because the three roads all go that way.” 

Before I left this kindly and experienced couple Webb 
told me that the Viceroy, who had paid a flying visit to 
Srinagar a few days previously, had advised the Maharajah 
in no uncertain terms that in his own interests and that of 
the State he should lose no time after August 15th in 
acceding to Pakistan. I asked him one last question as we 
stood in the garden looking down the magnificent avenue of 
Chenar trees. 

“ Where does Kak come in on all this ? ” 

44 He has let down the Pandits and the court by giving 
H.H. the same advice as the Viceroy did. As a result he is 
out of favour and has little power over the ruler, who sticks 
inside the palace and is pretty well inaccessible. I don’t 
think Kak will last very long—unfortunately.” 

We said good-bye, happily it was not for the last time, 
as I was to be back once more in the beautiful valley later 
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in the summer before the shadows of war fell across its 
mountains, fields and lakes. 

I spent two more days in my mother-in-law’s chalet. 
Then the time came to leave this paradise to descend again 
into the steaming plains of the Punjab and to cross the 
desert of Sind to Karachi. The prospect was not as grim as 
it might have been, since I was on my way home with an 
interesting task ahead and in Karachi I was to meet Terry 
Harrison, who was making a reconnaissance in the 
prospective capital of the new Dominion. 

In the country bus which took me down the hill to the 
railhead at Rawalpindi I was sandwiched between an old 
Indian Army Colonel, who was quitting India”—he was 
car sick the whole way—and a resolute, prosperous looking 
Muslim squire from the North-West Frontier, who was on 
his way to vote for Pakistan in the referendum. We must 
have been an odd looking trio and I think we were all very 
glad when the eight-hour bus drive came to an end. 

In Rawalpindi, where I caught the night train for 
Lahore, the papers announced that Lord Mountbatten was 
to be the first Governor-General of India and Mr. Jinnah 
would occupy a similar position in Pakistan. Probably 
because habits of thought are so ingrained and few had 
brought themselves to the realisation that partition did in 
fact mean the creation of two entirely new countries, whose 
policies and peoples would be as foreign to one another as 
the French and the English, most of us had assumed that 
the new Dominions would ask Lord Mountbatten to preside 
over both at the beginning of their independent careers. 
This conviction that the ex-Viceroy would somehow remain 
the link by sitting on two thrones, which would in any case 
lie eight hundred miles apart, took little account of the 
determination of at least one party, the Muslims, to cut 
themselves off entirely from the other. I found this curious 
misunderstanding of the significance of partition a few 
weeks later in the mind of a British Cabinet Minister. 
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1 think it was at this point that the gremlin, who 
took charge of Harrison and myself during the following 
month and made our passage from Karachi to London and 
back as smooth and successful as it was, turned up out of 
the mists of my half-forgotten past in the lt.A.F. At 
Rawalpindi with his assistance I had slipped into the last 
empty berth on the Frontier Mail ; at Lahore, which we 
reached at six in the morning, there was an hour’s wait 
before the Karachi Mail left on its twenty-four hour journey 
across the desert to the Arabian Sea ; I managed to slip into 
the last aireonditioned berth on a train that was crammed 
with British officers and their families leaving India for the 
last time, officials more or less connected with the impending 
changeover, and people of all sorts and kinds, who had simply 
caught the prevailing fever and were on the move. More¬ 
over, just to show me that he meant business, the gremlin 
put me into a two berth compartment with Amin-ud-Din, 
the Muslim Chairman of the Karachi Port Trust, and an 
outstanding member of the I.C.S. 

As I settled down comfortably in the luxurious 
icebox, which was to be our home for twenty-four 
hours, and looked through the double thickness of the 
windows at the shimmering sands of the desert outside 
I felt the beginning of that mood of exaltation and 
excitement, which remained with me for a month and 
which perhaps will never come again ; it was a compound 
of sheer enjoyment at the prospect of a pleasant trip to 
London and a feeling that the journey somehow fitted into 
the pattern of events ; admittedly our purpose was confined 
to the affairs and the future of the firm we served ; at the 
same time our problems were also entwined with those 
bigger historical forces, which were now working to a climax. 
In due course the gremlin pushed off* to more interesting 
jobs and the reaction set in but just now I turned to my 
companion in the air conditioned coupe and settled down to 
a day of listening and talking, as the train pounded on 
towards the sea. 
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Amin-ud-Din was a tall, broad-shouldered, handsome 
man who looked big in every way. I suppose he did not 
say much during that journey which would be considered 
original today, when the idea that Pakistan has come to 
stay as a powerful middle eastern State is taken for granted. 
But in the middle of July 1947, a month before the great 
changeover, it was still hard to imagine what the familiar 
north-western part of India would look like as an independent 
country. Amin-ud-Din told me. 

For many yeffrs this outstanding member of the Indian 
Civil Service had served the Punjab and its foreign rulers. 
I imagine he had never once in all that time given vent to 
his inner feelings on the burning subject of the communal 
problem. Mercifully it had only developed into a problem 
in the Punjab during recent years, as the withdrawal of the 
British became a certainty. During this journey he spoke 
quite freely and did not disguise his relief that, if the British 
had to go, they had been sensible enough to let the Muslims 
work out their own destiny rather than leave them to the 
mercy of the larger community, whose foreign ways and 
outlook had no message for the average Muslim and subjection 
to whom would in the long run have meant civil war and 
chaos. He spoke of the economic strength that Pakistan 
would enjoy by virtue of the Punjab cotton and the Bengal 
jute. But most interesting to me were his stories about the 
Partition Council sitting in Delhi under Lord Mountbatten’s 
chairmanship and their attempts to divide as fairly as possible 
the assets of the still undivided continent. 

I know that such stories as Amin-ud-Din’s can be 
capped by many from the other side—a few weeks later far 
more gruesome anecdotes were to be bandied about from 
one side of the new border to the other—but the fact that 
these tales were being told by men as high up in the civil 
service as he, stories which were certainly true in substance, 
was proof that this partition of India was no artificial thing, 
no arbitrary line drawn across a map to satisfy the political 
ego of a single man, although many seemed to imagine that 
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this was all that would happen, including at least one British 
Cabinet Minister. 

The only story I remember about the activities of the 
Partition Council itself concerned the division of government 
printing presses. The ratio agreed upon for the division of 
the assets was, I think he said, three to one. For some 
reason this ratio had been difficult to apply exactly to the 
number of Government presses in Delhi and since India in 
this instance came off slightly better than Pakistan, Lord 
Mountbatten had agreed that a new press, which was on 
order from abroad should be diverted to Pakistan. The fact 
that Pakistan was to get a brand new press, although it was 
to make up for the leeway occasioned by the original division, 
was considered by the Indians on the Council to be an act of 
favouritism ; they consequently refused to agree to the 
arrangement until the resourceful Viceroy had cabled to 
one of his personal friends among the British newspaper 
proprietors, and had secured, at some sacrifice to Britain, 
a brand new press for India. 

Then he came down to a lower level and told the story 
of the Lahore locomotives. It seems that a few months 
previously the North-Western Railway, which operates the 
huge network of railways covering the Punjab, Sind and the 
North-West Frontier Province, had bought a number of new 
locos from America. They had been stabled in the yards at 
Lahore and were just ready for use when the announcement 
of Partition had been made. The Muslim officials on the 
North-Western Railway, according to Amin-ud-Din, were 
few and far between. Most Muslim railway employees were 
engine drivers, stokers and firemen. Gradually in the six 
weeks since June 3rd everyone of these locos had been 
unobtrusively moved away from Lahore and shunted on 
to the other systems further to the south, so that, when 
Partition should come on August 15th, they would be far 
beyond the grasp of the Pakistanis. I think he even 
mentioned the name of the Hindu railway officer, who was 
SRid to be responsible for this intelligent forward planning— 
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foresight of which, it seemed, no Muslim would have been 
capable. 

There were other stories of Hindu Deputy Commissioners 
in the surplus wheat districts of the West Punjab gathering 
the harvest in advance and sending as many tons of food- 
grains as they could to districts in the East, which would lie 
beyond the border after D Day. All these stories and 
several others led up to one conclusion in the view of my 
impressive and interesting stable companion—India and 
Pakistan would never be reunited except by compulsion of 
war, a possibility which he did not exclude. 

“ The Hindus will always harbour at the back of their 
minds the desire to reunite Pakistan with the rest of India, 
but we are a middle eastern country ; we shall look west to 
the Mediterranean and the Arab lands ; we have no affinity 
with the pantheistic way of life of the Hindus ; we shall 
never disturb them but if they try to bring us back by force 
we shall fight—that is all there is to it.” 

As he said these last words the great airship hangar at 
Drigh Road appeared on the sandy horizon of the desert 
and we rumbled past the great international crossroads of 
Karachi’s civil airport. That’s another advantage Pakistan 
will have, I thought. Bombay had been the gateway of 
India in the days of sail and steam. Karachi is the gateway, 
not only to the Indian peninsular, hi. , to the Far East and 
Australasia, in the air age. 

In a few minutes we stopped at the cantonment 
station. Harrison was on the platform to meet me, wreathed 
in smiles and enthusiasm. Accompanied by the gremlin we 
drove olf to the Palace Hotel, which had not yet acquired 
its famous sobriquet—the “Spiv” Arms. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


INTERLUDE IN LONDON 

(July — August 1947) 

“ It's seasons are my seasons , for me winter 

Is the sound of a muffin bell through the gathering dark , 

And spring for me is neither a lamb nor a primrose , 

But a crocus down by the lake in St . James' Park." 

A Londoner in New England.— Jan Struther. 

I N the after cabin of Hotspur , which was shared with 
Major-General Bruce of Everest fame, Harrison told 
me of his hectic week in Karachi. As far as I could 
make out he had been the third outsider to hit Karachi before 
the arrival of D Day with the intention of opening up an 
office in the prospective capital. He was beaten to it by 
Geoffrey Tod of Parry’s and one other pioneer, whose name 
I forget. As Parry’s had started up in Madras in 1788 and 
Killicks in Bombay in 1857 it looked as if the arteries of the 
older firms had by no means hardened with age. 

The British inhabitants of Karachi on the other hand 
were like the citizens of some sleepy village in the Rand, 
after a new reef had been struck. They looked on the first 
few arrivals from other parts of India with undisguised 
amazement not unmixed with indignation, as people like 
Harrison and Tod rampaged through their cosy little 
backwater on the hunt for godowns and offices, telephones, 
lorries and motor cars. As we cruised along smoothly 
over the blue surface of the Persian Gulf Harrison told 
me of his success in obtaining these necessary ancillaries 
to a new business in a new country ; it was obvious that 
within a few weeks of independence such office and godown 
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space as was going spare in this backwater on the Arabian 
Sea would be snapped up by the many firms, which would 
almost inevitably follow in the wake of the pioneers ; in 
addition there would be the Dominion Government with all 
its paraphernalia of officials, files and families, for whom there 
was certainly insufficient accommodation in a town, which 
had only grown out of the desert some seventy years ago. 
At all events we could sit back in the comfort of our flying 
boat, secure in the knowledge that unless the newly acquired 
offices should be requisitioned by the Government wc should 
be ready to open up in the new Dominion before many other 
firms in India had woken up to what was happening. 

Harrison confirmed a hunch that I had felt about Pakistan 
ever since those talks in Delhi with Ahmad Jaffar on business 
prospects in the Muslim Dominion—the hunch that, whatever 
else they might turn out to be, the Pakistanis would not be 
anti-British. He confirmed that during his whirlwind week 
in Karachi he had met with the greatest friendliness from 
every Muslim. They were, of course, pleased that British 
businessmen from India were evidently “taking a view” of 
prospects in their new State. Deficient in industry and 
capital as they were it would have been short-sighted not to 
welcome such signs of interest; on the other hand the British 
had ruled over them for more than a century just as they 
had over the Hindus, Sikhs, Parsees and all the other races 
living in the Indian sub-continent. 

This affinity of the British with the Muslim peoples of 
the Middle East is something, which many historical and 
political writers have tried to explain. The most brilliant 
and certainly the most mordant analysis I have read is from 
the pen of Mr. Kingsley-Martin and was published in the 
Neiv Statesman shortly after the two new Dominions came into 
existence. He took the line that Englishmen are drawn to 
Muslims and shy away from Hindus and Jews because 
they are essentially lazy thinkers and prefer the simple 
monotheistic approach to life of the Mahomedan to the 
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complex intellectual processes, which, according to him, 
characterise Hindus and Jews. 

Quite possibly he is right; quite possibly it is because 
I was born by the banks of the Nile but I do know that 
before the days when we had begun to think of Hindu India 
or Muslim India, during the war when I passed through the 
Middle East and now when I had spent several weeks 
travelling through the north-western part of the Indian 
sub-continent, I always felt a tingle of excitement in the 
desert countries of the Arab and Muslim world ; whether it 
was in Lahore, in the lush Peshawar Vale, the arid defiles of 
the Khyber Pass or in the Sind desert, this feeling of being 
in friendly territory among men whom you could understand 
was tangible and definite. Before we ever dreamed of 
Partition this feeling was, I suppose, subconscious. Today 
it was given substance and meaning by the historical events 
of the time. 

In Karachi we gained the distinct impression that 
British merchants and British capital would probably be 
welcome in the new Dominion and that few, if any, 
restrictions would be put in their way by the new government. 
I remembered a remark of Liaquat’s during our New Delhi 
meeting : 

“ The British take out their profits and send them back 
to England, but they put much back into their business and 
do not look for quick returns. I like your ways of doing 
business.” 

As if to underline this hunch, which would be of 
paramount importance to us in the future, it seemed that 
Mr. Jinnah intended to appoint Sir Francis Mudie, at present 
Governor of Sind, to be the Governor of the new province of 
the West Punjab, and furthermore that he was going to ask 
Sir George Cunningham, most famous of all the frontier 
pro-consuls, to resign from the Vice-Chancellorship of 
Edinburgh University to return to Government House, 
Peshawar, 
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Our captain overflew Basra and made up several hours 
delay, which we had incurred at Karachi. We reached 
Poole on July 20th. The Viceroy’s calendar in New Delhi 
would be reading : 

“ Only twenty-six days left to the hand-over of Power.” 

* * * 

We lost no time in getting down to brass tacks in the city. 
The old offices where I had been taken on twelve years earlier 
had been hit by a landmine in the blitz but some of the 
faded photographs ol Mr. Forrest’s jungle railways had 
apparently survived the fury of the Luftwaffe and were 
hanging on the walls of the new office in Devonshire Square. 

I think we both felt it rather strange that our employers 
should be listening to us ; it was not unlike a public school 
scene in which the senior prefects were warning the common 
room of an impending clash between town and gown. This 
was the first time we said our piece and we probably did not 
put up quite such polished performance as on the numerous 
later occasions during that exhilarating three weeks when 
our story had to be told to many people both in the City 
and in the abodes of ministers and civil servants further 
west. But on this sweltering summer morning of late July 
in the presence of our employers we certainly put more 
fervour and enthusiasm into it than on any other occasion, 
which was only right and proper. 

It had been agreed between us that I should open the 
ball with a description of the political scene based on my 
impressions gained at the Asian Conference and later in my 
travels through northern India. I tried to do my stuff 
under the friendly and sympathetic eyes of the partners, 
who had so much at stake in the faraway deserts and jungles 
of India ; my main endeavour was to impress on them the 
tremendous speed at which events were moving under the 
stimulus of the last Viceroy, and the real possibility that 
existed of chaos and civil war enveloping the sub-continent, 
if anything should go wrong with his scheme. I knew little 
of the financial side of the picture but it had been no secret 
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that change was in the air and my task that summer morning 
sweating in my shirtsleeves underneath a city skylight in 
the senior partner’s office was to impress on him and his 
colleagues that if they were going to sell the firm and make 
certain even of a small percentage of the profit, which others 
had been able to make in the two boom years since the end 
of the war, they should act at once. If they left it for another 
six months, perhaps even six weeks, their chance and their 
capital might diminish. When I had finished my part of 
the story Harrison took up the good work and filled in the 
details. Then he embarked on the economic picture, which 
led to a general discussion of ways and means. When that 
was over they took us all out to lunch and we were then let 
loose on our own occasions for a week or so while our tale 
was digested. 

We both had many connections in London and as we 
seemed to be almost the first businessmen from India to arrive 
with definite views about the future of the two dominions 
we were in some demand ; in fact we were only too delighted 
to sing for our supper and take hospitality from the many 
generous folk, who wanted to know if Pakistan could last 
“ and where was it anyway ? ” 

We found everywhere, much to our surprise, that the 
views we held on the future political and economic stability 
of Pakistan were received with more sympathy and appre¬ 
ciation in London than among quite a number of Englishmen 
in Karachi itself, to say nothing of the British merchants in 
India. I think our most understanding collective reception 
was among my friends at Lloyds, who have been adapting 
themselves successfully and profitably to changes far more 
bewildering and fundamental than the Partition of India 
since Edward Lloyd set up his coffee house in 1678. In fact 
two Underwriters, who had never been nearer to India than 
the India Office and who gave us a magnificent lunch in a 
lovely old dining room overlooking Tower Bridge, asked us 
questions about risks they were writing in the Punjab, which 
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would have done credit to an I.C.S. man who had been there 
all his life. 

Another group of sympathetic and enthusiastic listeners 
were the Vickers family, into whose ample bosom on Broad¬ 
way and at Barrow-in-Furness Killicks had been led by 
Harrison in 1946 and for whose immense network of 
interests we had become Agents in India. We found ready 
listeners to our story in all departments of Vickers House 
and were even hauled up before the Chairman, Sir Archibald 
Jamieson. Down at Brooklands Mr. Dickson, head of 
Vickers Aviation, showed us rows of Vikings being assembled, 
several of them for delivery to Tata's in Bombay. It was 
from this visit that we took away two beautiful model 
Vikings made up as silver ash trays. We gave one to 
Liaquat Ali Khan, who later showed it to Mr. Jinnah with 
the result that Pakistan’s first Governor-General ordered a 
Royal Viking for his personal use. Not long after our return 
to India a new Company was floated “ Vickers (Pakistan) 
Ltd.” 

Of the many distinguished businessmen and civil 
servants we saw at this time it is hard to pick out the most 
understanding and appreciative. They all seemed pleased 
to see us, although we were not in the least well known and 
might easily have been written off as youthful cranks. I 
think our first individual V.I.P. was Sir Jeremy Raisman, 
who had been a distinguished Finance Minister of the Indian 
Government in his day and who at this time was a Director 
of Lloyds Bank. He gave us nearly an hour of his time and 
expressed confidence in the future of both dominions, parti¬ 
cularly of Pakistan, lie went to great lengths to put us in 
touch with Sir Archibald Rowlands, the last British Finance 
Minister in India, even to the extent of wrestling for nearly 
a quarter of an hour with a telephone of almost Victorian 
vintage—a curious piece of furniture on his imposing desk. 
I think it was his friendly acceptance of our ideas, which 
gave us the necessary confidence to continue on our way, 
telling all those who were interested that the Partition of 
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India did not necessarily mean the end of British business in 
that part of the world but that it would involve an intelligent 
reorientation to the altered conditions. As we saw the 
problem there would probably have to be a return—at any 
rate in Pakistan—to the adventurous methods of trading 
and investment, which our fathers and grandfathers had 
followed with success in the nineteenth century, strange as 
this might appear in twentieth century socialist Britain. 

Before we were sent back to Bombay with the partners 
skeleton solution to their particular problem we were to see 
a few more V.I.P.’s ; most of them were businessmen and 
conservative in their political view. One was a Cabinet 
Minister in the Labour Government. Opinion in London at 
this time on the Indian issue was relief, even in the Opposition, 
that the nettle had at last been grasped. There was a general 
inclination to wish both India and Pakistan the best of luck 
and to forget all about them. Among those who were 
genuinely interested and likely to remain so the division of 
sympathy as between India and Pakistan was a natural one 
and fully consonant with the political traditions and instincts 
of the two main parties. It was fairly clear that the Socialist 
view inclined to the support of India and conversely was 
unsympathetic to the cause of Pakistan, the reasoning 
being, I suppose, that it was Mr. Jinnah and his Muslims who 
had made all the fuss and forced the British Government to 
adopt such drastic measures for the solution of the problem. 
The Conservatives, on the other hand, had always felt drawn 
to the Arab world by deepseated reasons of history and 
strategy and now their instincts told them that a new Muslim 
State was about to come into existence, which would in all 
probability identify itself more with the Arab countries of 
the Middle East than with South-East Asia. Without so 
much as mentioning the strategic implications of partition 
most Conservatives at the back of their minds had thoughts 
of the Persian Gulf and the Khyber Pass, the sea and land 
gateways from Central Asia into the Indian Ocean. 
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We had an interview in the India Office with Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, who was then Under Secretary of State lor India. 
He listened with patience to our ideas and speculations on 
the economic consequences of partition. I think he felt that 
our fears for the economic unity of the Indian sub-continent 
were exaggerated. We hoped that his assessment of partition 
as being an act of political separation without economic 
consequences would prove to be correct. 

We had an interesting talk with Sir Archibald Rowlands, 
who was shortly to be lent by the British Government to 
Mr. Jinnah, so that the Quaid-i-Azam could set forth with 
the best financial advice on his new adventure. He was 
outspoken and incisive in expressing his conviction that not 
only would Pakistan survive but that given reasonable luck 
and good management she would become a wealthy State. 

I was asked to address a small meeting at Chatham 
House presided over by Lord Astor, at which Sir Harry 
Haig, recently retired Governor of the United Provinces, 
kept me on my toes, and finally we had two long interviews 
with Mr. Thompson, Economic Adviser to the India Office, 
who turned out to be the most knowledgeable person with 
whom we had yet come in contact on the general subject of 
trade and industry both in India and with India. 

The Partners of our firm had made up their minds and 
formulated the outlines of a plan, which I think they had 
already sent out to Bombay. What they intended to do 
was really none of our affair but it was clear that they were 
going to do something and do it quickly. From this point 
onwards until January 31st 1948, when Killick Nixon & Co. 
ceased to exist, I slipped back into the normal position of a 
company commander in the regiment, having by a series of 
curious chances found myself for some weeks hobnobbing 
with the Generals at Army Headquarters. 

Even now our gremlin did not desert us, for we had one 
of the happiest and most amusing return trips in a B.O.A.C. 
flying boat, buoyed up by the memories of three exhilarating 
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weeks in England and the anticipation of reaching Karachi 
on August 14th, one day before the birth of the two new 
Dominions. It looked as if we should share the joy of at 
least one of the new States in its newly found freedom. 
Mercifully the future months were still hidden as the flying 
boat brought us down on the smooth waters of Karangi 
Creek. 




PART TWO 

(August 1947— December 1948) 




CHAPTER NINE 


THE BIRTH OF A NATION 

(August 15th, 1947) 

44 And Freedom rear'd in that august sunrise 
Her beautiful , bold brow” 

—Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 

T HERE can have been few celebrations of independence 
in history to compare with those of India and Pakistan 
for lack of bitterness against the former rulers and probably 
none in which the latter played such a prominent part them¬ 
selves. I only saw the celebrations in Karachi but from all 
accounts the same enthusiasm and relief were evident among 
all classes of people in India and the delirious reception given 
to Lord and Lady Mountbatten in Delhi on August 15th, 
and a few days later in Bombay, appears to have surpassed 
anything that had previously been accorded even to the 
great political leaders of the country. 

We arrived at the Palace Hotel, which by now seemed 
to be generally known as the 44 Spiv Arms,” on the evening 
of August 14th. The hospitable Manager, Monsieur So-So, 
put us with several American and British Correspondents 
into a large room which had been turned into a dormitory. 
I don’t think any of them had been to Karachi before, in 
fact some of the Americans had never heard of the place 
until the partition of India had brought it suddenly into 
prominence. All of them, including the British, seemed to 
be disappointed at the smallness of the town, the large 
quantities of sand and the general lack of up-to-date 
amenities. Whether it was this provincial atmosphere or 
because few of them had studied the Muslim point of view 
before Partition that made them feel the Independence 
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celebrations were a flop is difficult to say in retrospect; the 
fact remains they all seemed convinced that the sober way 
in which the Muslims were celebrating their freedom probably 
meant they did not want it very much, certainly not as 
much as the Indians they had seen in Delhi, who had been 
stoking up emotionally for some time back. It was a short 
step from this point of view to the conclusion, which at 
least one of the Americans reached, that the whole business 
of Partition was unnecessary and should never have been 
carried out. As I went to sleep in our dormitory I made a 
resolution to get up early next day and walk round the 
bazaar. X felt sure that the Muslims of Karachi were likely 
to be as happy about their freedom as the Hindus in India, 
although it was quite possible that they were not being so 
demonstrative about it—in fact I think the ordinary Muslim 
in the street had scarcely realised yet that Pakistan had 
really come about. 

On my way out of the hotel early in the morning of 
August 15th I ran into many old friends in the entrance 
hall, who were up betimes to squeeze every drop of experience 
out of this great day. There was no mistaking the enthusiasm 
among educated Muslims, whose anticipation of the day’s 
('vents reminded me of Speech Days at school. I ran into 
Sir Feroz Khan Noon, who had been India’s High Com¬ 
missioner in London at one time, and more recently Defence; 
Member of the Government of India during the war ; he; was 
talking to Begum Shah Nawaz, the educationist and champion 
of women’s rights. Since Pandit Nehru’s sister, Mrs. Pandit, 
had gone to Moscow as India’s first Ambassador, there had 
been talk of Begum Shah Nawaz going in a similar capacity 
for Pakistan. 

Outside in the streets of Karachi there was any amount 
of enthusiasm among the Muslim populace, although the 
considerable numbers of Hindus who had lived there 
peaceably side by side with the Muslims for generations, 
were obviously a bit worried and were beginning to look 
over their shoulders into India. Nevertheless there was 
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peace and quiet throughout the town, which everywhere 
was sprouting the new green and white Pakistan flags from 
rooftops, balconies and windows. 

During the morning, while the friendly crowds were 
drifting through the streets savouring the excitement of this 
very special holiday, Harrison and I drove round the town 
with an old Hindu estate agent. As he took us from one 
property to another he unravelled from the folds of his 
flowing gown ancient sanads and title deeds issued in the 
portentous names of many a past Governor-General-in-Couneil 
and when Harrison pointed out that as from today all these 
sanads would be out of date the old man looked at us in 
astonishment. At this particular moment we happened to 
be looking at a plot of waste land where some little boys 
were playing cricket with a tennis ball and soap box wickets. 
It looked as if it would be some time before the imprint of 
England would be completely effaced from India or Pakistan 
and the odds seemed to be heavily in favour of Hutton and 
Compton being remembered considerably longer than the 
Governors-General-in-Council. 

The big moment in Karachi on August 15th 1947 was 
undoubtedly the parade in the afternoon at which Mr. Jinnah, 
known as the Quaid-i-Azam, 44 the foremost in the land,” 
inspected detachments of the armed forces on the large open 
space in front of the Governor-GeneraFs House. Harrison 
and I had commandeered the A.C.C. car, an old V.8 which 
had passed through many a cement factory before finishing 
its career with our agent in Karachi. On this exciting 
afternoon we drove it to the parade ground about half an 
hour before Mr. Jinnah was due to arrive and by a stroke of 
luck were able to nose the bonnet right up to the ropes not 
far from the saluting base. We then scrambled on to the 
roof, which even at this early stage showed an ominous bulge 
in its thin skin under our combined weight of twenty-eight 
stone. Before the parade had begun we had collected at 
least a dozen stalwart Muslims, with whom we were only too 
delighted to share our grandstand, and before the show was 
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over I counted no less than twenty bodies. It says much 
for the emotional quality of the spectacle that the imminent 
foundering of the firm’s car never crossed our minds until 
the parade was over . 

I had somehow expected that a ceremony of this kind 
would have been a sad experience for an Englishman, 
however sympathetic he might have been to Indian 
aspirations, but to my astonishment I found myself gripped 
by a feeling of intense gladness. It is no indication of a 
lesser sympathy for India than for Pakistan to confess that 
a few months later when I saw the last company of the last 
regiment of British Infantry slow march through the Gateway 
of India at Bombay to the strains of our National Anthem 
that I did feel sad. It is extraordinarily difficult to account 
for this emotional distinction, but certainly in Karachi there 
seemed to be a quality of companionship and continuity 
about the proceedings, which was not simply occasioned by 
the presence of several senior British officers, who had been 
asked to stay on, but which seemed to spring somehow from 
the sand of the desert on which we all stood. 

And then Mr. Jinnah arrived with his sister Miss Fatima 
in the State landau. As he got out of the open coach and 
began his stately inspection of the troops drawn up in a 
large hollow square he could have given points in dignity 
and deportment to the most stately of British Viceroys. 
The march past of the troops and of the Royal Pakistan 
Navy, both freshly parted from their brothers-in-arms, 
who were doing the same thing for the British Governor- 
General in New Delhi, was carried out with a precision and 
smartness which augured well for the future, since the 
stability of this new country would to a large degree depend 
on the efficiency of the Army. Precisely as the last company 
passed the saluting base a squadron of Tempests roared by 
at a hundred feet and I wondered if any of the young men 
flying those fighters had been in either of the two Indian 
Air Force Squadrons I had been lucky enough to command 
during the war, 
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When it was all over Mr. Jinnah got into his coach and 
drove back to the big house, which had formerly housed a 
succession of British Governors. The proceedings had been 
so sensible and friendly and apparently inspired by a spirit 
of real comradeship between the new and the old. As the 
last hefty Mussalman heaved himself off the Ford we stood 
by with bated breath to see if the poor old car would sink 
down on its knees and expire. Happily it seemed to have' 
been inspired by the importance of the day with amazing 
powers of resistance and we were able to drive back safely 
to the hotel. 

August 17th was a Sunday and, as if to underline his 
friendship for the departing British, Mr. Jinnah made a 
gesture which was indicative at once of his attitude to the 
official and unofficial European community of his capital 
and of his determination that Pakistan should not become 
an exclusively religious State. The Anglican Archdeacon, 
it seems, had arranged for a special service of prayer and 
thanksgiving to be held in the Cathedral on this first Sunday 
of Independence. He had also composed a special Bidding 
prayer for the occasion in which Mr. Jinnah was naturally 
mentioned. News of this service apparently reached the 
Quaid-i-Azam by chance and he at once instructed his 
Military Secretary to ask the Archdeacon whether he and 
his sister, also SirGhulam Hussain Hidayatullah, the Governor 
of Sind, might attend the service in State. I managed to 
get a seat at the back of the nave for this extraordinarily 
moving service and again I felt even more strongly than on 
the parade ground the spirit of friendship and of continuity, 
which seemed to envelop everyone who was connected, 
however humbly, with the first days of this new dominion. 

Mr. Jinnah, who knew only too well the orthodox 
fervour of many Muslims, might well have been taking a 
political risk in making this graceful and moving gesture to 
the Christian community of Karachi. He left after the first 
hymn and the bidding prayer. 
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The temptation to stay on in this exhilarating atmosphere 
was great but clearly we had to get back to Bombay as 
quickly as possible to report on the happenings in London. 
Our stay in Karachi was in fact prolonged by one day owing 
to the difficulty of arranging interviews with some of the 
leading Pakistan ministers and officials, whose ideas were 
necessary to our plans, but who were so enraged at the terms 
of the Radcliffe Boundary Award on the day it was announced 
that they were clearly not in the mood to see anybody of 
the same nationality as the Chairman of that Commission. 

As it happened we did run into my companion of the 
air-conditioned coach, Amin-ud-Din, during the morning the 
announcement was made and his wrath was such that we 
decided to fix our appointments with the Pakistan officials 
when the storm had passed. The trouble was that the 
tenuous ethnological borderline dividing Muslims and Hindus 
in the Punjab ran between the capital city of Lahore and 
the great trading city of Amritsar, traditional rallying point 
of the Sikhs. These two towns were only forty miles apart 
and were linked by the grand trunk road and the main 
railway line. Sir Cyril Radcliffe had drawn his line between 
these two major towns, and since Lahore would clearly have 
to be the capital of the new Pakistan province of the West 
Punjab the Pakistanis were upset because the frontier was to 
run within a few miles of their provincial capital, which would 
thus lie only twenty odd miles from their mortal enemies, 
the Sikhs. Where else it could have been drawn was a 
mystery but there was a similar outcry in the Indian press 
and it seemed that the Radcliffe Award, by and large, was 
as good a dividing line as anyone could have drawn under 
the circumstances. By the following day tempers seemed to 
have calmed down and we did our rounds of the officials and 
ministers, all of whom were most friendly and interested to hear 
what people in London were thinking of their new Dominion. 

We had a pleasant interview with that most pleasant 
and capable of Premiers, Liaquat Ali Khan, who seemed to 
remember me from our previous meeting in New Delhi. It 
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was a strange encounter and typical of the pioneering 
atmosphere of Karachi at that time. He had already moved 
into the Prime Minister’s House but his furniture and 
belongings were still lying all round the empty bungalow in 
packing eases ; workmen were swarming all over the house 
unpacking, painting, hanging up curtains and scrubbing 
floors, while the Prime Minister of this new State endeavoured 
to deal with the innumerable problems and people, that 
were crowding round him on every hand. Under the 
circumstances it was remarkable that he should see us at all. 

We were shown upstairs to a little balcony at the back 
of the house where there seemed to be a little more peace 
than on the ground floor. We sat round a packing case, 
which served as a table and on which we balanced the 
beautiful model Viking ash tray. This provided a natural 
opening for the conversation and Liaquat said at once that 
Pakistan would soon have to get down to the problem of 
organising her own internal air services. He also mentioned 
that Mr. Jinnah would have to have a fast and comfortable 
aircraft with a long range so that he could visit the farflung 
outposts of his domains, especially the North-West Frontier 
and Eastern Pakistan, which was separated from Karachi 
by over a thousand miles of Indian territory. Within a few 
months he had a Royal Viking, which had been specially 
built for him by Vickers—Armstrong at Weybridge. It was 
a sad thing that he was not to use this lovely aircraft more 
than half a dozen times before it was to bring him down 
from the hill station at Ziarat to his deathbed in Karachi. 

From aircraft the conversation turned to a discussion 
of Pakistan’s economic future. Liaquat was most emphatic 
that from an economic point of view the new Dominion had 
every chance of survival. After explaining about the static 
population of the country and its self-sufficiency, he exclaimed: 
“ Thank God, we have the wheat.” Then he went on : 

“ But in any case as far as I know there has been no 
example in history of a State foundering through purely 
economic causes. We certainly do not intend to be the first! ” 
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We discussed the location of the dominion capital— 
whether it would be wise from a strategic point of view to 
have the capital so near the sea or whether it would be 
feasible to build a new capital somewhere in the interior. 
I was continually amazed that this important man was 
prepared to discuss such things in such a matter of fact way 
with two Englishmen, who had no official or indeed any other 
status in his country, but he seemed to be taking us com¬ 
pletely into his confidence. Looking back I think there 
must have been a reason behind this discussion about the 
future capital, since Liaquat clearly knew that Harrison 
had been one of the leading experts in the cement industry 
of undivided India and that Killicks had many connections 
with the building interests of Great Britain* In any case 
he told us that he was going to press for the capital to be 
retained at Karachi despite the congestion and the strategic 
arguments against it. He enquired about the time needed 
to construct a new town, introduce modern hotels and all 
the paraphernalia of an up-to-date capital city. He also 
asked if Killicks could do anything at Chittagong about 
putting up a cement factory on the other side of the sub¬ 
continent. Before leaving him we roamed over the whole 
field of coal, minerals, hydro-electrics and currency. Liaquat 
made it quite clear that so far as he was concerned Pakistan 
was to become as economically independent of India as 
possible. After a stimulating forty minutes we took his 
leave and made ready to get back to Bombay. 

Within two hours of landing back at Bombay we were 
sitting in front of the Senior Partner’s desk ; it was exactly 
a month after the New India had been liberated by her own 
rulers. When our story had been, told I was sent back to 
finish my holiday in Kashmir. I must confess I looked on 
this unexpected development as just another stroke of luck 
in an unusually lucky summer. I had no idea I should be 
walking into the middle of a civil war. 



CHAPTER TEN 


DEATH OF A PROVINCE 

{September — October 1947) 

“ And tales of wild Cashmere , 

Wild tales to cheat thee of a sigh 
Or charm thee to a tear.” 

— W. G. Wills. 

D URING the few days I was in Bombay before going up 
to Kashmir I tried to get the feel of independence. 
The moment itself had passed, that climax of excitement 
and enthusiasm, which, so far as one could tell, had outdone 
anything we had seen in Pakistan ; nevertheless there was 
still an atmosphere which was new and which was not 
created simply by the multitude of national flags flying from 
housetops, balconies, motorcar radiators and hawkers’ stalls. 
I called on one of the senior Indian executives in the head 
office of the Cement Combine ; he was an engineer who had 
been disinterested in politics and had steadfastly refused to 
adopt the familiar attitude of hostility to all things British 
simply because the accidents of history had resulted in the 
embarrassing ruler and ruled set-up, which had so suddenly 
been dissolved. 

“ What does it feel like to be free ? ” I asked him 
jokingly. 

“ It’s a most remarkable thing, you know,” he replied, 
“ but on August 15th I went crazy with everybody else. 
I felt a bit foolish at first but then I took my tie off, threw 
my hat in the air and careered round the town with thousands 
of others behaving like a madman.” 

It was this description of his feelings on Independence 
Day by a skilled and disinterested engineer, which convinced 
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me more than all the columns of effusion in the press and the 
patriotic speeches of the political leaders that the Labour 
Government’s policy had been right and the speed with which 
Lord Mountbatten had carried it out had been essential to 
its success. Yet in some mysterious way the reaction to 
independence of this unpolitical Indian was, I think, 
exceptionally genuine and uncomplicated. There was, at 
any rate among businessmen, another sort of reaction, that 
of the split personality. These men threw their hats in the 
air as high as anybody with one hand and with the other 
sold their investments in India, transferring them in many 
cases to London. ] knew of several such cases among my 
friends who were sincerely happy at the departure of the 
British from India. 

Before leaving for Kashmir I asked one of the old hands 
among the British business community, well-known for his 
liberal views and intimate contacts with Indians in every 
walk of life, what his impressions were of the week old 
Independent India. 

“ It’s too early to say yet, but generally speaking I 
should think the educated people are very pleased and get a 
tremendous kick out of their flag, out of seeing Europeans 
stand in cinemas while their National Anthem is played and 
so on, but one senses an undercurrent of distinct uneasiness, 
especially among the business folk, who are more in touch 
with reality in the shape of money, shares and markets than 
their legal and political brothers.” 

He puffed at his pipe i’or a bit and then went on. 

u J. R. I). Tata made a most depressing speech at the 
annual general meeting of the Steel Company the other 
day—he spoke about the usual things, strikes, labour in¬ 
discipline and the rest. For the first meeting of a big 
Indian Company after independence it was pretty depressing. 
Of course, I don’t imagine the peasants have any idea what 
it is all about and if anything should go badly wrong, they 
are the chaps who will probably suffer,” 
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As soon as our reports had been written and the mail) 
u Thank you” letters posted I reverted to the ranks and 
pushed off on leave. 

When the Frontier Mail pulled into New Delhi station 
at the end of August the air was charged with tension. Hal 
Ormerod had managed to get a curfew pass for the office 
driver to meet me, otherwise I should have had to walk. 
The station was in darkness, there were no porters and only 
one light burned dimly on the long platform, which had been 
specially built to take care of the ceremonial receptions of 
British Viceroys and Commanders-in-Chief. Abdul, our 
Muslim driver, was far from happy as we humped my 
baggage to the car. During tin* drive through the dark 
and empty boulevards of the capital he told me of the curfew, 
of dark happenings in the Punjab not a hundred miles from 
Delhi, how all rail communication between India and Pakistan 
had been cut off, of massacres in Amritsar station. It all 
sounded highly coloured, but there was no denying the 
presence of that atmosphere of hysteria, which can grip a 
town or a district in India and which is as horrible as it is 
tangible to those who have been unfortunate enough to 
experience it. 

At the familiar bungalow in ltatendone Road Ormerod 
confirmed the tales of Abdul and expressed surprise that 
I should be going to Kashmir at such a time. 

“ The trains have* stopped running to Lahore and your 
only chance will be air, if the air lines are still running.” 

As we sat out on the lawn underneath the standard 
lamp, sipping those heartening whiskeys and sodas, the 
atmosphere of tension was temporarily relaxed. Nevertheless 
it seemed that the announcement of the Boundary Award 
in the Punjab, dividing not only Pakistan from India but 
one part of the homogeneous province of the Punjab from 
the other, had touched off all those deepseated racial fears, 
which a century of British rule had covered over but not 
eradicated. 
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Hal Ormerod settled down with his drink to bring me 
up to date, since in far off Bombay we had no real conception 
of what was happening. 

“ Before the award there had been a host of rumours 
among both sides as to where the line would run,’' he started. 

“ The Hindus and Sikhs were certain that the part of 
the Province, which lay to the east up to and including the 
river Ravi, which runs through Lahore, would go to them. 
The Muslims shouted equally loudly that they would accept 
nothing less than all the territory to the west up to the line 
of the Beas river, which, as you know, lies far to the east of 
Amritsar.” 

“ What happened when the award was published ? ” 
I asked, remembering the anger of the Muslims in Karachi. 

“ The morale of the people on the wrong side of the 
line collapsed at once. I'm told that on the day after the 
award there wasn’t a Muslim flag to be seen in Amritsar nor 
a Hindu one in Lahore. But the worst of it is that both 
minorities on the wrong side of the fence immediately became 
panicstricken and have already started to escape over the 
border. We don’t hear much in Delhi and thank God panic 
has not yet gripped the Muslims here, but it sounds as if the 
most dreadful things are happening in the frontier areas, 
especially in Amritsar, where the Sikhs are slaughtering as 
many Muslims as they can get hold of in revenge for the 
beat up inflicted on them by the Muslims in March.” 

“ What’s going to happen ? ” I asked ; I was beginning 
to wonder if I should ever get to Kashmir, where my wife 
and mother-in-law might well be cut off’ beyond the 
Himalayas. 

“ Heaven alone knows. There are still some British 
and Gurkha troops left, I believe, but at the moment the 
Indian Army minus its British officers is trying to keep 
order in the frontier area under General Rees. I should 
think he will have a difficult if not impossible job with mixed 
Hindu, Muslim and Sikh units which will sooner or later 
have to fire on chaps of their own religion.” 
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With these gloomy thoughts I went to bed on the lawn 
under the warm sky of an August night. It was impossible 
to sleep and I was up early in the morning. The sight at 
the Willingdon airport was an astonishing one. 

The modern airport buildings were crowded to bursting 
with many hundreds of Muslim refugees, who had gathered 
on the field, in the buildings and on the runways with their 
families, their relations and their baggage. The crowds 
were not yet so great nor so disorderly as they were to become 
a few days later, since panic had not yet reached as far south 
as the capital of India, but those Muslims who had evidently 
some inkling of the fate in store for them had made for the 
airfield as the only place where they were likely to find a safe 
passage to Pakistan, 

All chances of getting to Kashmir on holiday with my 
luggage and golf clubs seemed to be out of the question, as 
I could see no signs of any air line functioning to schedule in 
the midst of this confusion. Just when I was beginning to 
curse myself for having sent the car away I ran into Vaisca 
Stubbs, an old friend from Bombay, and as luck would have 
it a pilot on the very airline by which I was hoping to fly 
into Kashmir. He was trying to prise his manifest out of a 
harassed traffic clerk near the weighing machine, surrounded 
by a crowd of Muslims, who were waving thousand rupee 
notes in front of his nose in the hope that he would take them 
away from Delhi. 

“ Are you going to Kashmir ? ” I shouted over the 
heads of the mob. 

“Yes, if I can find my way through the chaps on the 
runway,” he shouted back. “ Do you want to come ? ” 

In this informal way I was bundled into the back of his 
Dakota and within three hours was miraculously deposited 
on the little plateau overlooking Srinagar, having crossed 
the Himalayan foothills at fifteen thousand feet. It was 
going to be much more difficult to get out. 
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Gulmarg —the meadow of roses—must always have been 
one of the most secluded and perfect retreats in the British 
Empire, but 1 doubt if it can ever have been more peaceful 
than in the last summer of British rule. The weather was 
benign and the troubles in the plains seemed to keep all but 
a handful of the oldest devotees away from its Alpine 
solitude. Nestling snugly on its upland shelf beneath the 
thirteen thousand-foot range of Apherwat this village of 
chalets and gardens, with its single hotel and club, its two 
lovely golf courses and the English church was a dreamland 
mixture of a Swiss hamlet, an English golf resort and an 
Indian cantonment—Mfirren with a dash of Peshawar and 
Westward IIo set down in the Himalayas. 

My mother-in-law had a little chalet in the woods and 
had been a regular visitor for thirty years, so I was quickly 
in the thick of everything and soon discovered that Gulmarg, 
for all its seclusion behind the great barrier of the Himalayan 
foothills, was still very much affected by events in the plains. 
My first evening in the club I was introduced to a friend of 
the family, a young Indian Colonel, whose regiment had 
found itself on D Day in one of the most isolated outposts 
of the North-West Frontier. He had not vet heard to which 
part of India they were to move but in any event they would 
have before them a long and probably sticky journey through a 
hostile Pakistan to their new station in the Indian Dominion. 
He had decided to come to Gulmarg for a few days to see 
his family, who were holiday-making there. He had come 
by jeep with an armed escort from his regiment over the 
two hundred miles of mountain road, which leads into 
Kashmir and which passes through Muslim tribal areas. 
This road had been safe enough for half a century until ten 
days back. Now this young Hindu Colonel told us there 
were hostile mobs of tribesmen all along the route who were 
killing any Sikh or Hindu, who should pass that way. 

In the evenings we used to sit by the fireside listening 
to the wireless, which was our only contact with the troubled 
world outside the valley. It was from these news bulletins 
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that we first began to realise the appalling nature of the 
catastrophe, which had overtaken the Punjab as a result of 
its partition. Every night there were more horrifying reports 
of massacres and killings on both sides of the new border 
and of the increasing numbers of unfortunate refugees, who 
were trekking in panic from their ancestral homes on one 
side of the frontier to an unknown future on the other. 
Before long I was to hear at first hand from my brother-in-law 
some of the astonishing tales of that mass migration of 
confused and panicstricken humanity—probably the largest 
in the memory of mankind. 

In fact it was only a day or two after my arrival in 
Gulmarg that we heard on the wireless that General Rees’ 
Boundary Force had been disbanded into its component 
parts of Muslim and Hindu units. No details were given in 
the bulletin but it was clear that the non-eommunal 
character of the Indian Army had not been able to with¬ 
stand the emotional pressure exerted by the fearful sights, 
which the soldiers were being forced to witness and which 
had evidently made them turn against their own comrades. 
The same bulletin announced that each Dominion would 
henceforth use its own troops to look after refugee movement 
within its borders. The 4th Division apparently went more 
or less intact to India and my brother-in-law became its 
G. 1 under Major-General Thimayya, who was responsible 
for all refugee movement in the East Punjab until the end 
of the year. 

During the first fortnight of September, while the 
turmoil in the Punjab increased daily in savagery and 
destruction, we played golf quietly under the halcyon skies 
of a beneficent autumn, untouched by the events of the 
plains and insulated from them by the great mountain barrier. 
I played golf with several men, who had served all their 
lives in the Indian Army or the Political Service and who 
were enjoying their last holiday in the Kashmir they loved 
so much before departing with their guns, their fishing rods 
and dogs to Kenya and Rhodesia. It was from these men 
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that I learned something about Kashmir; they were English 
men and who can say that their ideas were wholly right or 
wholly wrong? I can only vouch for their love of this 
beautiful land in which they had passed much of their lives 
of exile ; and after hearing them I could at any rate begin to 
appreciate some of the issues which were at stake when this 
mountain State, which seemed so isolated and secure, 
became so Suddenly the cause of an undeclared war between 
the two new dominions. 

I think it was Wilfrid Webb who told me most about 
the historical and political background. Since August 15th 
he had ceased to be British Resident and had come up to 
Gulmarg from the valley to enjoy a month’s golf before 
leaving India for good. As we played round the beautiful 
upper course I learned from him of the revolt against the 
Maharajah in the early thirties of the Muslim tribe of 
Poonchis, which had only been quelled by the arrival of 
British troops. These Muslim mountaineers lived just over 
the ridge of Apherwat, which towered above us in Gulmarg. 
They were an independent type of people, who had never 
loved their ruler and whose inaccessible villages made 
defiance of his regime a not too difficult task. Even at this 
moment I learned that the Maharajah was in the act of 
sending his State troops against them and against those 
Muslims, who lived in the only part of Kashmir which was 
Hindu in character—the lowlying province of Jammu, 
which lay to the south of the Himalayas and was the home¬ 
land of the ruling family. From another retired Colonel, 
with whom I played golf and who had been one of the most 
experienced recruiting officers of the old Indian Army, I 
heard that the Poonchis provided a large proportion of the 
fighting infantry of the Punjab regiments and that no less 
than fifteen thousand of them—the equivalent of a division— 
were serving in the Pakistan Army. 

Wilfrid Webb was particularly worried as the days went 
by at the failure of the Maharajah to declare what policy he 
intended to follow now the British had gone. Nearly every 
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State had acceded either to one or the other Dominion, but 
he stayed inside his Palace, a craven figure surrounded by his 
priests and courtiers. Kak, his strong Prime Minister, who 
had apparently urged him to join Pakistan and introduce 
reforms in the State, had been dismissed and replaced bv a 
creature of the Palace. Administration was gradually coming 
to a standstill and the Muslim population, hearing rumours 
of what was happening to the spirited tribesmen of the 
Poonch ranges and the considerable Muslim population in 
the province of Jammu, were getting restive. It was during 
these pleasant rounds that I realised the State of Kashmir 
was not simply the beautiful and fertile valley of the Jhelum 
where we fished and shot and played golf, but stretched far 
to the north and the west into the maze of twenty thousand- 
foot mountain ranges, which marched with Afghanistan, 
Chinese Turkestan, Tibet and almost with Soviet Russia 
across the Wakhan, the narrow strip separating Kashmir 
from the U.S.S.R. In these outlandish parts, over which 
the writ of the Maharajah only ran by virtue of the British 
overlordship of India—namely in the Gilgit Agency, in 
Baltistan and Ladakh—the population was cent per cent 
Muslim and foreign in race, language and religion to the 
distant peninsular south of the mountain barrier, with which 
every day there were increasing rumours of accession. 

As September wore on and the beautiful colours of 
autumn painted the alpine meadows of Gulmarg in ever 
more glorious tints a chill began gradually to settle over the 
dwindling population of visitors, who seemed to be trying 
desperately to hold on with both hands to the happiness of 
a place they had loved, a happiness which already was 
almost a memory. And so the handful of visitors began to 
thin out. Some managed to hire cars at exorbitant rates to 
take them down to Rawalpindi, and invariably when they 
had gone there were circumstantial stories that they had 
been murdered on the way. 

A few days before I decided it was time to go I was 
introduced to Lord Ismay, who had flown up for a few days 
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respite from his labours in New Delhi on Lord Mountbatten’s 
staff. He confirmed that the panic had now attacked New 
Delhi itself, where the Sikhs were falling on the Muslims in 
the capital. He had just received a letter from his daughter, 
parts of which he read to us and which described more 
clearly than all the broadcasts and stories we had heard the 
stark horror of the Punjab happenings. 

His daughter had been travelling down from Simla to 
Delhi a few days previously in the Kalka Mail accompanied 
by one of Lord Mountbatten’s A.D.CVs. They had with 
them her personal servant, who happened to be a Muslim. 
They were, of course, in the eastern part of the Punjab, 
which had been awarded to India and which was in any case 
inhabited by large numbers of Sikhs. At Sonapat, a station 
not lar from Delhi, the train had been held up by bands of 
Sikhs, who dragged every Muslim on the train out of the 
carriages and slaughtered them on the platform. When they 
reached the carriage, in which Lord Ismay’s daughter was 
travelling, they had demanded the body of the unfortunate 
Muslim servant, who was hiding under the seat. The A.D.C. 
was armed and stood at the carriage door with his revolver. 
For some reason they fortunately moved on to the next 
carriage—my brother-in-law told me later of several instances 
when they had engulfed individual defiance of this kind by 
sheer weight of numbers. During all this time the train’s 
escort of Indian troops had looked on indifferently at the 
carnage without interfering. When the train finally pulled 
into Delhi Miss Ismay had gone off to Pandit Nehru to report 
this incident, but there was little he could do. 

This incident took place before the disbanding of the 
Boundary Force and was a vivid example of the futility of 
a policy based on the assumption that the Indian Army 
could remain non-communal after August 15th. The next 
evening I met Major-General Boucher, who had been com¬ 
manding a Division of the Indian Army all through this 
troubled summer. He said that his Division, which was a 
mixture of all three communities, had worked and where 
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necessary fought without a trace of communal feeling until 
August 15th. On August 16th, when their British officers 
had gone, they became at once an entirely communal body 
of men. This was indeed the tragedy of the Indian Army, 
which the departing British Officers felt as deeply as their 
Indian brothers in arms, who were left behind. It did not 
imply in any way a slur on the troops nor yet on the Indian 
officers—it was the inescapable, mathematical effect of the 
division of the country on a professional army, which had 
been built up by a foreign power on the basis of an elite 
officer corps recruited from the finest blood of that foreign 
power, a corps which had deliberately and rightly taken no 
heed of the religion of its troops. Sadly that foreign power 
had neglected to mould large numbers of India's aristocratic 
youth in the image of their own officer corps, with the 
inevitable result that when the time came for them to 
withdraw their own soldiers of fortune from India an in¬ 
tolerable burden was thrown on the few young Indian 
officers who were left and on the mass of fine but leaderless 
troops. In the event, so far as I could judge, both officers 
and men rose manfully to the crisis. 

As September wore on and even the most stalwart 
visitors melted away from Gulmarg 1 thought it was time 
for us to move, at least down to Srinagar in the Kashmir 
Valley, as I was supposed to be back in Bombay, over 
fifteen hundred miles away on the other side of the mountains 
and the Punjab Civil War, by the beginning of October. It 
was not easy to get hold of a car even to cover the forty 
miles between Gulmarg and Srinagar but happily my old 
carpet dealer turned up trumps and sent a station wagon 
up the hill, which took us with our belongings to the capital 
of the State. 

In Srinagar the atmosphere was much as Alan Moorehead 
has described it in his novel The Rage Of The Vulture . There 
seemed to be more Europeans than usual—they had gradually 
and reluctantly given up their fishing and shooting expeditions 
in out of the way parts of the State under the growing com- 
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pulsion of rumour and the wireless—and you could be sure 
of bumping into half a dozen retired Major-Generals on the 
Bund, the pathway running along the river bank where 
everyone shopped and idled away the balmy Kashmir 
mornings. 

We took a houseboat down the river among the 
meadows and the poplar trees, and when the family were 
settled in 1 set off to call on my Muslim friend in the bazaar. 
He was gloomy and assured me that the Maharajah had 
entered into a secret agreement with Pandit Nehru and the 
Indian Government to accede to India as soon as a suitable 
opportunity should offer. He told me that a mutual friend 
of ours, Ali Currimbhoy, one of our Sales Managers in the 
Cement Combine and a Muslim of considerable standing in 
Bombay, had been brutally murdered in the office car on 
the way from Hal Ormerod’s bungalow in Ratendone Road 
to the Willington Airport. This was the first time the civil 
war had affected me personally, as Ali had been a good friend 
of mine, and I was brought at once to a realisation of the 
horror of this thing that was happening down in the plains. 

From the carpet shop I called on General Paddy Wilson, 
who was President of the Gulmarg Club and who knew much 
about the State and its ruler. He, too, had heard that Hari 
Singh, under the influence of his Brahmin priests, was 
negotiating with the Indian Government. He reckoned that 
the Muslim tribesmen from the districts to the west of 
Kashmir and from inside the north-western part of the 
territory would descend on the valley at the first sign of 
accession by the Maharajah to India and would make the 
occasion an excuse for loot and destruction. He gave Hari 
Singh only six months on his throne after accession to India. 

As a result of these talks with two very different types 
of men, both of whom said much the same thing, I decided 
it was high time to clear out, although the splendour of the 
approaching autumn and the idyllic comfort of our houseboat 
made this decision a difficult one. I felt strengthened in 
this decision by a chance encounter with Vaisca Stubbs, my 
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pilot friend, who had flown me into Kashmir three weeks 
before. 

I ran into him looking very disconsolate at the Hotel 
gate. It was comforting to see him there, as his presence* 
meant that at least the airline was still running. He 
explained his unhappy state of mind. 

“ I’ve been cooped up here for a week with my crew 
and the State people won’t let me take off.” 

He then told me the story of the attempted escape of 
the ex-Premier Kak and his wife and its effect on himself 
and his aircraft. This Dakota belonged to a company in 
Bombay, who would be chalking up all manner of black 
marks against his name for keeping a transport aircraft idle 
during this chaotic period when they were worth their weight 
in gold. 

It seemed that he had flown in the normal service a 
week previously, having been told by his firm it would be the 
last flight of the year. The following morning, when he 
was due to take off, the taxi provided by the local agents to 
take the crew to the field had arrived at the hotel very late 
and the driver had then taken them all round the town in 
search of petrol. Eventually they reached the airfield 
several hours late and in a bad temper to find a small group 
of impatient passengers who gave them the dirtiest of looks 
and showed obvious signs of impatience to be off. Vaisca 
had glanced at the passenger list and noticed the names 
were all Muslim. He bundled them all into the aircraft 
and was just about to take off when a car dashed up to the 
strip in a cloud of dust and a man signalled him violently 
back to the control. Exasperated he had taxied back, 
switched off and disembarked his passengers, two of whom, 
a man and a woman, were at once pushed into the car and 
whisked away to Srinagar. He was informed that the City 
Magistrate had impounded the aircraft and he would not be 
allowed to take off until further notice. 

During the succeeding days, which he spent in storming 
unsuccessfully every government office, he learned the 
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masterly and frustrating nature of eastern procrastination ; 
from various sources he had gleaned that the cause of the 
hold up had been cx-Premier Kak and his English wife, who 
had tried to get out on the final plane under assumed Muslim 
names. Vaisca attributed the delay in getting himself and 
his crew to the airfield to the machinations of those responsible 
for arresting Kak. He was probably right. In the mean¬ 
time his aircraft was held up for no known reason and as it 
was in any case the last safe link with Delhi, this, too, added 
to the genera] atmosphere of disquiet and uncertainty. lie 
also told me that during the past three weeks he had carried 
several State officials to and fro between Kashmir and New 
Delhi. 

By now it was not easy to get transport down the road 
from Srinagar to Rawalpindi in the plains, as Pakistan had 
cut off* all supplies of petrol. Once more the old carpet 
dealer came to the rescue and another station wagon was 
produced, into which we piled our considerable luggage. 
As usual there were all sorts of rumours of mobs lying in 
wait all along the mountain road, who would go for anyone 
regardless of nationality provided they looked reasonably 
lootworthy. Before leaving that lovely place for the last 
time I called on the English bank manager and offered to 
take his mail down to Delhi and Bombay. He gave me 
envelopes bulging with uncleared cheques from the numerous 
stranded visitors whose credits were running out and who 
were now entirely dependent on him for the wherewithal to 
live. Ilis Brahmin head clerk who handed the envelopes 
to me at the entrance to the Bank broke down and wept 
bitterly, imploring me personally to intervene with Lord 
Mountbatten, the British Government and, if necessary, the 
United Nations to bring the British back. 

“ You will see, Sir, there will be destruction, death and 
disaster. Nothing good can come of this change. I beg you 
to return/’ 

I am not repeating this incident in any spirit of com¬ 
placency nor because I think it was a commonly held feeling. 
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It was a cri de cceur from a representative type of that large 
community of clerks, who had grown up in the counting 
houses of the British merchants and whose daily contact 
with money and credit gave them, perhaps, a deeper insight 
into the realities of the delicate structure of everyday life 
than the lawyers and the politicians. They genuinely 
preferred the regular monthly wage packet from a British 
merchant to all the independence in the world, although 
they would not. say so. 1 suppose the gathering stormclouds 
over Kashmir had impelled this man to speak his heart. 
I often wonder what has happened to him. 

The journey to Rawalpindi was uneventful and we 
reached the plains just as the sun went down. 

* * * 

Sitting in the confusion of our room that night at a second 
class hotel in Rawalpindi we held a family council of war. 
This famous cantonment town was as confused and chaotic 
as every other town in northern India at the time. Its 
numerous temporary visitors included British officers and 
their families, who were trying to get down to the sea at 
Karachi some thousand miles away in order to return for 
good to England. They were no longer needed in the new 
dispensation ; there were also detachments of troops belonging 
to the old Indian Army, now assigned to India and staging 
through a hostile place on their long trek to their new home¬ 
land ; there were also Pakistan troops coming up from India 
to settle in what was evidently to be Pakistan's principal 
army base; on top of all this unusual concentration of 
humanity came the steady stream of visitors from Kashmir, 
like ourselves, who were getting out of the mountain trap 
while the going was good and who were piling up on top of 
one another in Rawalpindi due to the stoppage of all railway 
movement save for the occasional trainload of refugees. 
We were luckier than most as our factory at Wah was only 
twenty-seven miles away and we accordingly decided to take 
refuge there with our old friend Frank Hennessey, the Irish 
Manager, until the situation cleared* 
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Happily the telephones were still working and I was 
able to get through on the very ropy line to ask for a car 
and a lorry to be sent for ourselves and our luggage. 
By midday of September 28rd we had arrived at Frank 
Hennessey’s beautiful bungalow but only after negotiating 
another horror, which came as a complete surprise to me. 
The big army camp, which had been put up next door to 
the Works during the war, had just been converted into an 
enormous refugee camp, which appeared to be full to over¬ 
flowing with Sikhs and Hindus. We had to drive our way 
through many hundreds of these unfortunates to get to the* 
factory gates. The noise and the smells penetrated into the 
quiet seclusion of the gardens and bungalows of our staff. 

The relief at finding a temporary haven for my wife*, 
my mother-in-law anel our two de>gs in the midst of all this 
confusion was tempered by our arrival at an empty house 
and a more or less empty factory. The servants reported 
that the Manager had me>torcd off to Lahore a week age) anel 
they didn’t know when he would be back. His wife was 
still away at a little place called Abbotabad, some forty 
miles distant in the foothills, while the Chief Engineer, a 
Parsee, who was keen te> get back to Bombay, had been up 
in Kashmir on holiday and had come down the hill the same 
day as we had. 

It did not take long to discover that there was 
considerable tension and uneasiness in the factory, 
where most of the unskilled labour were tough Muslim 
tribesmen and the skilled workers Hindus or Sikhs, who 
were naturally in fear of their lives. In addition the 
proximity of the forty odd thousand Sikh and Hindu refugees 
in the camp next door, who were being gradually rounded 
up from the surrounding villages by Indian Dominion troops 
and brought inside the wire until trains could take them off* 
into India, increased the danger of an explosion, the conse¬ 
quences of which were too horrible to contemplate. I 
learned that our two thousand workers had not been paid 
since Independence Day, as the Banks in Rawalpindi had no 
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staff, all their Hindu clerks having disappeared or been 
murdered. Frank Hennessey had gone off to see the 
Government of the West Punjab in Lahore about this and 
other urgent matters. There had been no despatches of 
cement from the Works since Independence Day and pro¬ 
duction in consequence was at a low ebb. For a few days 
I took charge of the Factory albeit with certain misgivings, 
which happily turned out to be groundless, for almost on 
that very day, as I was later to discover, Killicks had made 
me their Managing Director on the Board of the Combine. 

One of the first things I did was to get in touch with the 
Army detachment, responsible for collecting and guarding 
the refugees. I did not envy them their job, as they were 
Indian Dominion troops and as such were operating in the 
midst of hostile territory, trying to look after many thousands 
of people, themselves in mortal danger from the vigilant 
tribesmen, who had not neglected to turn this confusing 
situation to their own advantage. The detachment in 
question turned out to be a company from a Coorgi anti-tank 
regiment. Their Major was very friendly, as all Coorgis 
are, and was only too pleased to come up to the bungalow 
in the evening for drinks on Frank’s peaceful lawn with as 
many officers as he could spare. The tales they told made 
our hair stand on end. These stories, like all refugee stories, 
could be matched from the other side, as the same motives 
of fear and hate, but principally fear, animated nearly all 
of the ten million unfortunates, who were involved in this 
affair; moreover these delightful men from Mysore in the 
far south of India, who were doing their duty extraordinarily 
well under most discouraging circumstances, were speaking 
of their fellow nationals of India ; nevertheless the selfishness 
and cruelty among the refugees themselves had come to 
them as a great shock and I think they were relieved to find 
someone to whom they could open up a little and let off 
steam. 

It seemed that nearly every time they took an armed 
convoy out into these predominantly Muslim districts to 
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round up such Sikh or Hindu villagers as were living in these 
parts they were attacked and ambushed by the tribesmen, 
who nearly always picked off a dozen or so of the refugees, 
as it was impossible to put an escort into each individual 
lorry. So great was the panic among the refugees themselves 
that often the menfolk would leave their wives and children 
in the scramble to get a place on the lorries. Conditions in 
the camp itself were indescribable, so they said, with nearly 
forty thousand men, women and children herded into an 
army camp built for three thousand soldiers. There were no 
hospital arrangements and insufficient water. The Major 
was dreading the approaching winter, as the trains destined 
to take them across the Punjab into India were arriving at 
the rate of two a week, and they were collecting more people 
from the villages than they were shipping off by train. He 
told me of the dreadful corruption which was flourishing 
throughout the camp and which he was powerless to stop, 
as the camp was administered by the Pakistan Government. 
He said that the current cost of a “seat” on a refugee train, 
payable to the camp authorities was about thirty pounds; a 
“seat” meaning, if you were lucky, a square foot on the* 
roof of a carriage. Here again when the trains arrived as 
often as not the men rushed for the carriages and left their 
families behind. 

On the third day of this peculiar existence Frank 
Hennessey returned from Lahore with stories of an almost 
complete breakdown of civil government on both sides of 
the new frontier. He had managed to get some money with 
which to pay the labour but something clearly had to be 
done in order to prevent the possibility of an outbreak in 
the Works where the temperature was steadily rising and 
where the unfortunate Hindus and Sikhs were daily becoming 
more terrified. This particular danger was brought to a 
head when a bedraggled and woebegone Muslim struggled 
into Frank’s bungalow almost at his last gasp. He turned 
out to be the head gardener from our factory near Simla in 
the East Punjab, on the Indian side of the new border. He 
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brought with him the most dreadful story of a massacre of 
Muslim workmen and their families by the Sikh labour, of 
which he was apparently the sole survivor. Allowing for 
the wildest exaggeration it sounded as if something serious 
had happened, the repercussions of which might be grave, 
if the news should spread among the predominantly Muslim 
workers at Wah. We kept the old man with us in the 
bungalow but he must have told his tale before coming up 
to the house, as it was soon all over the Works and the 
senior staff, who were nearly all Hindu or Sikh, at once 
barricaded themselves inside their houses and refused to 
come to work. It was at this point that, we decided I should 
somehow have to get down to Bombay and arrange an 
evacuation by air, since the refugee trains were a death trap 
at this stage of the civil war, more and more of them being 
ambushed and attacked by organised gangs before they 
could cross the respective frontiers. 

As there were no trains I decided to take the work’s 
car as far as Lahore, a distance of two hundred miles, and 
try to get down to Karachi from there by air or train. As 
good luck would have it Sardar Bharkat Hyat Khan, the 
squire of Wah and leading member of the Wah family, said 
he would come with me, as he wanted to find out what was 
going on in Lahore, where his nephew, Shaukhat Hyat Khan, 
was Revenue Minister of the West Punjab Government. 
We called in on every Deputy Commissioner between Rawal¬ 
pindi and Lahore only to find them overwhelmed by the 
magnitude of the refugee problem. In most places the police 
had joined in the looting, and if it had not been for the 
presence of the army I imagine many more than a million 
would have lost their lives out of the ten million who moved. 

At one place we were turned back by floods and had to 
spend the night with a charming Muslim from the old I.C.S., 
a Mr. Mahmoud, who was the newly installed Deputy 
Commissioner at a place called Gujranwalla, forty miles from 
Lahore. He made us as comfortable as he could for the 
night in his official residence, which contained two chairs, a 
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sofa and three string beds. He had left Bombay on August 
12th where he had held a responsible government post for 
several years under the previous regime. All his considerable 
belongings, his furniture, silver, clothes and books had been 
despatched in a goods wagon on the same day—he had 
elected to serve Pakistan and had been posted to Guj ran walla. 
His goods wagon had been looted the day after it had passed 
through Delhi, and his whole family had barely escaped with 
their lives, when the Frontier Mail had been held up on the 
night of August 15th in Amritsar station. Almost the only 
possession left to him, a bottle of Scotch Whiskey, he shared 
with us that night. Despite his ordeal his spirits were 
undamped and he had preserved a wonderful sense of 
detachment. I felt that Pakistan would certainly survive 
with men of his kind in charge. 

The flooding of the great Ravi river, which runs through 
Lahore, made even road communication across the Punjab 
impossible for several weeks. Bharkat and I turned back 
for Wah and the following day 1 played my last card by 
calling on the tiny contingent of R.A.F. still left behind at 
Rawalpindi. Fortunately I knew the Group-Captain at the 
airfield, who put me on to a V.I.P. Dakota, which was leaving 
that afternoon for Delhi. With some misgivings I left my 
wife and mother-in-law at Wah determined to be back as 
soon as possible with our own aircraft to carry out our own 
evacuation. In the short space of two hours the Dak took 
us across the wilderness of flooded villages where the refugee 
columns were struggling and dying in their efforts to reach 
a new homeland. Once the devastated frontier areas had 
been crossed it was not so difficult to get back to Bombay, 
as the rest of the country in some miraculous fashion seemed 
to have escaped the horrors of the north. On October 3rd 
I reached Bombay, that fortunate city which seemed as 
remote in every way from India’s own misfortunes as it 
had been from those of the Second World War. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


OPERATION EXODUS 

(November 1947) 

44 4 Ye have robbed , ’ said he, 4 Ye have 
slaughtered and, made an end , 

Take your ill-got 'plunder , and bury the ch ad ; 

What will ye more of your guest and sometime friend ? 9 
4 Blood for our blood f they said ."— Newbolt. 

O NCE again I found myself sitting in the senior Partner’s 
office trying to explain some of the things I had seen 
and to describe as dispassionately as possible the chaos and 
misery of Northern India. That it was difficult to do was 
not entirely the fault of Bombay and its continued insulation 
by geography and good fortune from the troubles which 
were besetting the North. An effective press censorship 
was clearly being exercised by the Government on events in 
the Punjab and it would have been difficult under the 
circumstances for people in more fortunate parts of India to 
appreciate the extent of the disaster that had overtaken 
all that stretch of country lying between Delhi and the 
Khyber Pass. Nonetheless as I sat that first evening on 
the terrace of the Willingdon Club watching people playing 
bridge for high stakes in the air-conditioned card room, 
I could not help reflecting that Bombay was too comfortable, 
too untouched and too rich. Until people find their daily 
life disrupted, food hard to get, that servants are running 
away and disease is breaking out all round them, they are 
seldom shifted from the complacency of every day routine. 

The first quarrel between India and Pakistan broke 
out soon after my return to Bombay. It took place over 
the small princely State of Junagad on the western seaboard 
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north of Bombay and chiefly famous as being the last refuge 
in India of the lion. The Government of India had been 
making quite a fuss during the previous weeks over the 
accession of the Muslim Ruler to Pakistan, despite the fact 
that his subjects were all Hindus. A small combined force 
of air and infantry was despatched by the Indian Government 
to blockade this tiny maritime State and in a short while 
the Ruler capitulated. There was nothing particularly 
wrong with this mild piece of stick waving in view of the 
Hindu population of the State, although the unexpected 
recourse of the Indian Government to force did come as 
something of a shock to many people. 

It was a far cry from the cholera ridden refugee camps 
of northern India with their crowds of diseased and fear 
ridden humanity to the cathedral like tranquility of the 
Cement Combine’s Board room. A few days after my return 
to Bombay, at my first Board Meeting as a Director, I sat 
with seven others at the immense oval table which stretched 
the whole length of the imposing room. It was not easy in 
an atmosphere attuned to the consideration of finance, 
industrial policy and business to paint a picture of the 
horrors and the miseries, which so many of the Company’s 
own workmen were suffering over a thousand miles away. 
In fact had it not been for the arrival in Bombay at this 
moment of the Danish Manager of our factory in the East 
Punjab with his authentic story of the massacre of seventy 
of our workers and their families by the employees of another 
community, I doubt if it would have been possible to have 
put across my plea for air evacuation without being accused 
of exaggeration. 

Sorensen, who spoke little English, confirmed the tale 
of the old gardener, who had fetched up at Wah ; he told 
us in halting but moving phrases of his attempt to take a 
party of his Muslim workers with their families from the 
factory to the refugee camp at Kalka, some eight miles 
distant, from where they would be escorted in refugee trains 
over the border to Pakistan. It appeared that no sooner 
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had he led his column of lorries through the factory gates, 
accompanied by a handful of troopers assigned to him bv 
the Patiala State authorities, than he ran into a barricade 
and the whole party was set upon by a crowd of Sikh workers 
from the factory, who had laboured for years on terms of 
friendship and toleration side by side with the men and 
women, whom they now proceeded to butcher. Sorensen 
himself was miraculously spared but the old gardener was 
almost the only survivor of the 1 convoy. On his way back 
to the factory to stop further lorries from coming out of the 
main gates the Manager was fired at by the State troopers, 
who had been posted to protect him. Not until the Indian 
Army could send up a military escort were the remaining 
Muslim workers able to leave the factory in safety. 

My plea that the Hindu and Sikh employees in our 
Pakistan factories should be evacuated at once by air before 
a similar fate overtook them and that such Muslims in the 
Indian works as wished to go to Pakistan should be flown 
in the other direction was granted at this my first board 
meeting. 1 also asked that I should be allowed to fly with 
the aircraft during the operation. My wanderings were thus 
not yet completed and this final trip into the troubled area 
of the new frontiers was to bring me in touch both with the 
beginnings of the war in Kashmir and with my Army brother- 
in-law, Leslie Sawhny. From him I was to learn much at 
first hand about the catastrophe of Partition. 

Bill Burbery, who had commanded 31 Squadron of 
the R.A.F. during the first Wingate campaign in 1943, 
was now General Manager of the airline which employed my 
pilot friend Vaisca Stubbs. He was fortunately able to 
charter us his single freight carrying Dakota for the necessary 
week which we should require to exchange the Muslim and 
non-Muslim employees together with their families from the 
wrong side to the right side of the new borders. 

We selected our factory at Gwalior, about three hundred 
miles south of Delhi, as being the most convenient point at 
which to gather all the Muslim workers from the twelve 
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plants belonging to the company situated in the Indian 
Dominion. Gwalior also enjoyed the advantage of an 
excellent airfield built for the R.A.F. during the war. As 
luck would have it there was also a small R.A.F. strip within 
two miles of the factory at Wah, which was to be the 
Pakistan terminal for “ Operation Exodus.” It was unlikely 
that we should have been able to transport the non-Muslim 
workers from the factory to the nearest airport at Rawalpindi, 
thirty miles distant, without risking attack by the tribesmen. 
The short distance from the factory to the Wah strip on the 
other hand could be easily guarded by the Indian Army 
detachment from the refugee camp. 

The business of collecting our Muslims with their 
families and luggage from all over central and southern 
India was a formidable task, which was done with praise¬ 
worthy despatch by our administration department. On 
October 20th we took off from Gwalior airfield at dawn with 
a full load of Muslims. I sat in front with the crew for most 
of the journey and when we came to the Pakistan-India 
frontier I went back to tell the Muslim menfolk that their 
troubles were over. The smiles of relief which greeted this 
news were proof of the anxiety they had all felt, although 
they had been in no immediate danger in the parts of India, 
from which they had come. I could not help comparing 
their fortunate lot with the many unhappy people struggling 
along the roads ten thousand feet below and who had no 
idea of what fate awaited them, even if they should be lucky 
enough to reach their goal alive. These men in the aircraft 
had jobs and houses and a big organisation waiting for them 
at their destination. They had lost one home but they 
would soon find another. In a sense they were the elite 
among the refugees—some of them were fitters in the work¬ 
shops earning comparatively low wages. As I looked down 
on the flat plain of the Punjab, across which Sir Cyril Radcliffe 
had been compelled to draw his line, I could not help feeling 
that it would be very difficult to defend from a military 
point of view and that the real frontiers of India and Pakistan 
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were still in the passes and mountains of the north-west and 
to a lesser extent the north-east. In the end the two Govern¬ 
ments would simply have to get together and work out a 
common defence and foreign policy. 

After four hours steady flying we reached Rawalpindi 
and memories of those far off days at the beginning of the 
war when I had learnt to fly at Risalpur crowded in on my 
mind as the old landmarks came up beneath our nose—John 
Nicholson’s monument on the Grand Trunk Road, the ribbed 
and corrugated hills of that desolate area, beneath which 
flowed the rich, mysterious rivers of oil, and in the distance 
the two chimneys of the factory itself. In a few minutes we 
were levelling off with flaps down and motoring in to the small 
strip by the Grand Trunk Road. At the far end of the 
runway 1 could make out a small party of ears and people, 
and round the perimeter were groups of soldiers with rifles 
and sten guns. 

Mrs. Hennessey took the crew off for a well deserved 
breakfast while Frank and I supervised the loading up of 
luggage and refugees for the return trip. It was during this 
operation that we noticed a column of country buses 
approaching us along the Grand Trunk Road from the 
direction of Rawalpindi. There must have been nearly fifty 
of them and they appeared to be crammed with people both 
inside and on the roofs. We should probably have paid 
little attention to this sight in ordinary times but just then 
it was unusual to see a single bus during the whole day ; we 
stopped our loading operations and watched them carefully 
as they passed the strip, which at the northern end of the 
runway abutted directly on the road. 

“ Pathans,” said Frank, as the first bus rumbled by 
with its cargo of unmistakable tribesmen. “ We had better 
find out what they are up to.” 

With these words he motioned me into his car and ordered 
the Muslim driver to wait for the tail of the convoy to pass and 
then follow them into the village of Hassan Abdal, where 
they would probably stop under the shady avenue of trees. 
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We followed the last bus and saw at close range the 
arsenal of rifles and ammunition each man was carrying and 
the streaming banners with crescent and star, which they 
were brandishing from the roof. The village of Hassan 
Abdal is only two miles from the strip and its long shady 
avenue of trees had tempted the tribesmen to halt for refresh¬ 
ment. In the village Frank dropped our Muslim driver with 
instructions to mingle with the boys and find out where they 
were going—it was pretty obvious that their most likely desti¬ 
nation was Kashmir, about which the papers had been writing 
much in the past few weeks, speculating on the Maharajah’s 
probable accession to India. It looked as if General Wilson’s 
prophesy was coming true. 

It seemed that only part of the column had stopped in 
the village, since we drove on in the direction of Peshawar 
and soon caught up with a number of buses just as they were 
turning north off the main road in the direction of Abbottabad, 
one of the few roads leading to Kashmir and the only one in 
that particular part of the country. The traffic policeman 
was waving them on with gusto. 

We turned back to the village and picked up our driver, 
who was grinning all over his face. 

“ Kashmir, Sahib,’’ he said. 

The tribesmen had evidently taken the bit between 
their teeth. Having heard rumours that the Hindu Maharajah 
was intending to accede to India and having also become 
aware, probably to their great amazement, that the rigid 
control by the British of the mountainous areas in which 
they lived had come to an end, these unruly men, whose 
chief interest in life was loot, had evidently descended from 
their hills to see what they could find in Kashmir. During 
the hundred years preceding August 15th they could never 
have contemplated such an excursion from their own 
territory, which involved passing through the plains for 
some distance between their own mountains to the north¬ 
west and those of Kashmir to the east. Under the old 
regime they would have been blasted off the road by artillery 
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or aircraft before they had gone ten miles. It was on this 
stretch of open road between the sanctuary of their own 
hills and the protection of the Himalayas that we had seen 
them. 

Back in the bungalow, after the Dakota had taken oil' 
for Gwalior with its first load of Hindus and Sikhs, Frank 
and I naturally speculated on the extent to which Pakistan 
was privy to this astonishing development. Frank thought 
it was more than likely that some officials, probably at a 
low level, had something to do with the organisation of the 
transport, since the improvident Pathans were unlikely to 
dispose of the necessary lorries and petrol. He was equally 
certain that the Government had not deliberately connived 
at such a foolhardy act since they were up to their eyes 
in the refugee business and would hardly court serious 
trouble with India at a moment when most of their troops 
were escorting refugees or still stuck on the other side of 
the border trying to get to Pakistan. From what I could 
sec at the time and from what I have learned later I think 
it was another example of the policy of Government being 
sabotaged by its own servants at the bottom of the ladder. 
Certainly the incursion of the tribesmen into Kashmir did no 
good either to Pakistan or to India and nearly brought them 
to a state of war. In any case once they had crossed the 
open plains into the Himalayas there was nothing Pakistan 
could do to stop them and any overt move by the Dominion 
Government to send them back or block their reinforcements 
might well have resulted in the north-west frontier province 
and part of the Punjab breaking away from the new 
Dominion with possibly fatal results to its future stability. 

Within twenty-four hours we heard some of the early 
results achieved by the column, which had passed through 
Hassan Abdal on the day of our first landing. They had 
stopped and wounded two Englishmen motoring down 
through the mountains to Rawalpindi from Srinagar ; they 
had destroyed the power house, which provided the Kashmir 
Valley with its tenuous supply of electric light, plunging the 
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capital in darkness ; they sacked the small town of Barra- 
mulla, which stands at the entrance to the beautiful vale of 
Kashmir itself, where the slow winding Jhelum river slips 
from the meadows into the turbulent gorge. At this little 
town they entered the Catholic convent, killed the Mother 
Superior and an English family, who were taking refuge with 
the nuns. 

It was at this moment that Hari Singh, the Maharajah, 
appealed to the Indian Union for help and asked for per¬ 
mission to accede to that Dominion. As far as we could see 
the tribesmen with their insensate craving for loot had given 
this unloved ruler just the opportunity for which he had 
been waiting since August 15th. 

Pandit Nehru, all his emotions stirred to their depths, 
recalled his Kashmir ancestry and accepted the Maharajah’s 
plea ; Kashmir at once became part of India. The Indian 
Government could only bring succour to the ruler in his 
ineffective resistance to the tribesmen by commandeering 
every civil transport aircraft in India to carry troops over 
the mountains into the Kashmir valley—the three existing 
roads all led into Pakistan. The killings and lootings in 
which the tribesmen now indulged not only deflected them 
from their purpose, which was presumably the capture and 
sack of Srinagar, the capital, but also placed Pakistan, whose 
case over Kashmir was not altogether a weak one, in a false 
position. When we learned that my mother-in-law’s chalet 
in Gulmarg had been looted together with many others and 
that the communion plate had been taken from the little 
Anglican Church, I began to feel that Pakistan had been 
criminally slack, to put it mildly, in allowing these wild men 
to get so terribly out of hand. Happily the airfield was held 
by Indian troops and gradually the raiders, as they eame to 
be known, were driven back out of the valley. Frank and I 
wondered whether they would call in at Wah on their way 
back, if they should be routed. It was not a pleasant 
prospect. 
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While the aircraft was droning back and forth over the 
six hundred miles which separate Wah from Gwalior, doing 
one round trip every day, I took the works ear and drove to 
Lahore in order to call on some of the Ministers of the West 
Punjab Government. I wanted to discover whether there 
was any prospect of law and order being maintained in the 
district round our factory. By chance one of the first people 
I ran into in Lahore was my Army brother-in-law, Leslie 
Sawhny, who was up from the Indian side of the border for a 
conference with some of his old friends, now in the Pakistan 
Army. I learnt from him that if it had not been for the 
professional soldiers of the old undivided Indian Army, who 
refused to be carried away by the prevailing hysteria, it would 
have been quite impossible for even a fraction of the ten 
million people who eventually moved to have arrived safely 
at their destination. 

We sat on the lawn of Falettis hotel the evening we 
met and I heard some of his experiences as G.l of the Fourth 
Indian Division. It seemed that the flight of refugees only 
began after the announcement of the lladcliffe Boundary 
Award and that it was a mutual affair prompted largely by 
fear—the minority community on each side fearing retri¬ 
bution from the majority for having shouted their extravagant 
claims so loudly before the award was announced. 

“ Once this movement started,” said Leslie, “ there 
was no stopping it, particularly as it was the leaders of the 
minorities, those who had shouted loudest before Partition, 
who were the first to leave. I’m sorry to have to say so,” 
he went on, 44 but it was the wealthy landowners and the 
merchants who began the stampede. They put the wind 
up the sturdy peasantry, who followed their example.” 

44 I suppose there would have been a certain amount of 
disturbance anyway, even if the rich people had not cleared 
out,” I asked. 

44 There would have undoubtedly been pillage, arson 
and murder, but I am absolutely positive that if the leaders 
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had stuck to their posts on both sides, the Refugee Movement 
would never have started.” 

It seemed that once this rush of population from East 
to West and from West to East got under way the functions 
and resources of the Punjab Government broke down com¬ 
pletely. No Police Force could cope with the gigantic 
problems which arose at the same time and in widely 
separated districts. No Deputy Commissioner administering 
his District could begin to compete with the problems which 
confronted him. The snowball grew into an avalanche until 
it finally had to be recognised by the Indian and Pakistan 
Governments that the only practical thing to do was to see 
that as many as possible of those, who wished to leave, 
should get to the other side in safety. In the end ten million 
people moved, of whom it was estimated that over a million 
succumbed. 

“ The point I want to emphasise,” said Leslie, “ is that 
this movement of terrified, frenzied, and in some cases vicious 
people was one which no Government could foresee or 
control.” 

“ What about the Boundary Force ? ” I asked him. 
“ I’m afraid General Rees had an impossible task,” he 
replied, 44 Once the movement of refugees and the panic 
and killing began in earnest only a military force, which 
could maintain a minimum of a platoon in every village and a 
brigade in every large city, could have hoped to stop the rot.” 

As the sun went down and the cold evening air of the 
approaching Punjab winter sent us in-doors to his room he 
went on to tell me of the misfortunes of the ill-fated Punjab 
Boundary Force, surely the unhappiest command that has 
ever been given to a soldier so successful in war and so 
beloved by his Indian troops as Pete Rees. His Headquarters, 
to which were attached one senior officer from each Dominion, 
had been set up in Lahore. Soon the Force was being 
criticised from either side and lost the support of both the 
Governments. Worse still the virus of communal hatred 
soon spread to the troops in the Force itself, 
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This development might well have been foreseen by the 
British authorities, who in the last analysis were responsible 
for the establishment of the Force and its composition. 
Later towards the end of this story I shall tell how first class 
military advice regarding the solution of this problem was 
turned down for reasons which appeared to me to be based 
on emotional and political considerations rather than on 
logic and facts. In those days individual battalions of the 
Indian Army consisted of both Muslims and non-Muslims ; 
quite often each battalion was made up half of one com¬ 
munity, half of another; it was not logical or reasonable to 
expect that a Sikh or a Muslim, each of whom had heard 
that his own family had been butchered by the kinsmen of 
the other, should continue working in harmony and comrade¬ 
ship with one another. As soon as it became a question of 
preventing strife between the troops of the Boundary Force 
itself its fate was sealed. 

“ We have read so little in the papers after the dis¬ 
bandment of the Boundary Force that I have been wondering 
what is happening now ? ” I asked. 

“ Fjach Dominion is responsible for the safe movement 
of the other Dominion’s refugees through its own territory, 
and we are slowly developing very successful close escort 
of columns by the troops of the same community as the 
refugees. This could only be done, of course, because of 
the solidarity of the soldiers of both sides. Once the mixed 
units of the Boundary Force had been thrown overboard all 
was well and the basic unity and discipline of the old un¬ 
divided army saved the situation.” 

“ I suppose you are doing this now,” I asked. “ Yes, 
we are. My General has a number of brigades, which he is 
using for Area Defence, for patrolling the roads and railways 
and for providing close escorts for columns. We never 
seem to have enough troops—some oi the refugee columns 
are a hundred thousand strong and stretch for twenty miles. 
We try to protect these columns with a battalion of infantry 
and occasionally an Auster is available—they have often 
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spotted gangs of attackers lying up for the columns in the 
crops. Anyway now that we have got these close escorts 
from the same community as the refugees attacks are less 
frequent. This could not have been organised without 
magnificent co-operation between my General—Thimayya— 
on our side and General Key of the Pakistan Army. This 
military eo-operation I can tell you was like a breath of 
fresh air.” 

Over dinner I asked him what he thought of the Radcliffe 
Award. 

“ It’s a just and fair one, without any doubt. From a 
political point of view both sides criticise it, but apart from 
some anomalies, which were not Sir Cyril’s fault, it’s as good 
a line as could have been drawn. He took the old tehsil 
boundaries, many of which were years out of date, and some 
of the canals are cut off from their headworks ; but to have 
put them together would probably have created worse 
trouble. From a military point of view it’s absolutely 
indefensible—but then he wasn’t doing a Staff* College 
Exercise ! ” 

44 Perhaps that will be a good thing in the long run,” 
I said. 

44 Yes, perhaps it will. I should like to see it left 
undefended like the American-Canadian frontier. One thing 
I do know and that is it’s quite impossible for either side to 
patrol the border by day or night, which is an admirable 
arrangement for the smuggling boys.” 

I know that Kashmir was just as much in the forefront 
of his mind as it was in mine but we did not speak about 
this subject, probably because it was clear to both of us 
that sooner or later India and Pakistan must work out a 
common defence and foreign policy. If a foreign power 
should choose to invade the sub-continent through the 
mountains of the north-west—the obvious place to stop 
him—he would meet one smallish army in a strong position, 
backed up by another somewhat larger force three hundred 
and fifty miles further back holding an indefensible line in 
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the plains. It would be like forcing your wicket keeper to 
stand up to Lindwall, discarding all your slips and putting 
one fielder at longstop. 

“ When are you going back to India ? ” I asked, as I 
had to leave for Wah the next morning in order to catch the 
last flight of our Dakota with the final contingent of Hindu 
and Sikh employees. I was also planning to get my mother- 
in-law and my wife away to Bombay with this last plane. 

“ I’ve got to leave early tomorrow morning down that 
appalling Grand Trunk Road. You’ve no idea what fearful 
sights one has to witness on that road. I suppose I’m getting 
used to them now but I think you’d have to go a long way to 
see anything more gruesome or pathetic. A drive along this 
road from here to Amballa leaves an impression of dirt and 
filth and misery. There’s not a blade of grass by the road¬ 
side nor a leaf left on a tree throughout the whole stretch of 
two hundred and fifty miles. Where the convoys have 
halted for the night the ground stinks to high Heaven for 
miles around—the carcasses of dead animals and human 
corpses are all mixed up together. One night I happened 
to find a very old man and his wife sobbing by the side of 
the road. They were unable to move any further and had 
been abandoned by their family to die. I was able to fly 
them over to Lahore and have them cared for until they met 
their children again, but there w r ere thousands who just 
perished of fatigue because they couldn’t move any more.” 

It was the fact of hearing these stories from my brother- 
in-law who was in the midst of this great tragedy, that made 
me realise more clearly than before the utter senselessness 
of this enormous exchange of peasantry from one side of an 
imaginary line to the other. The futility of it all was nowhere 
more tragically illustrated than in the story of the meeting 
of two convoys of refugees travelling in opposite directions 
on the same road, which I listened to that night in Lahore. 

The army authorities on both sides had rightly allotted 
separate routes for refugees in order to avoid clashes, which 
might have developed into pitched battles with thousands 
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of men taking part on either side. During the floods of 
September it was reported to the army that two such 
convoys had in fact met face to face on the same road going 
in opposite directions ; instead of falling on one another they 
spent the night peacefully camping side by side. The 
women cooked the food together and shared their milk with 
each other’s children, while the men gathered round a 
common fire and gossipped. It was reported that the 
elders exchanged information about the crops and holdings 
they had left behind them. They even agreed to take over 
the villages each had abandoned ; then the Muslim leader is 
said to have scratched his head and asked the non-Muslim 
elders : 

“ But if it is as simple as ail that, why then are we 
moving at all ? ” 

The non-Muslim leaders thought this one over for some 
time, then one of them said slowly : 

“ It is by order of the Government.” 

By now it was nearly midnight and as we both had to 
be away early in the morning I suggested that we go to bed. 
But before we said Goodnight Leslie told me two stories of 
great gallantry by young British officers, which for courage 
and steadfastness must be hard to beat even among the 
many valiant deeds of the war. There were comparatively 
few British officers left in the Indian Army after August 15 th, 
although a few had been asked to stay and some had 
volunteered. 

The first is the story of a young subaltern who was 
Escort Commander of a train carrying refugees. By this 
time lack of discipline among the troops was prevalent on 
both sides. The train was brought to a sudden halt as a 
result of a plot between the Station Master and the pointsman, 
who knew that a gang of ruffians was waiting to attack the 
train. As soon as it stopped the train was rushed by the 
mob and panic at once seized the refugees. The subaltern 
ordered his troops to fire on the attacking mob ; they were 
co-religionists of the attackers and refused. He exhorted 
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them to do their duty; they still refused. He then stepped 
out oil to the line—a lone figure with his sten gun—and 
approached the enfuriated mob alone. He emptied his sten 
gun into the foremost ranks of the crowd, who fell back. 
Then seeing that he was defenceless and alone they surged 
forward and engulfed him. Leslie did not know the name of 
this boy. Somehow it has always seemed to me that bravery 
of this kind in a foreign land surrounded by frenzied people 
and strange hysterical emotions, far from the horrible yet 
familiar battlefields and friendly comradeship of a war such 
as we had all known, is something altogether special and 
magnificent. I wonder if anybody will ever know his name. 

The second story concerned a young Sapper subaltern, 
who with a few others was responsible for the maintenance 
of a portion of the road and railway line near the Beas 
River and Railway Station. One night a refugee train 
pulled into the Beas Railway Station and was at once 
attacked. The subaltern heard the cries of the refugees, 
collected half a dozen of his men and rushed to the scene of 
the attack. Within fifteen minutes he had cleared a mob 
of several hundred times the number of his small force and 
had saved the refugees from slaughter. This in itself was a 
deed showing the highest order of devotion to duty. The 
next day the rivers of the Punjab spated and a whole column 
of refugees, which had camped on a tongue of land in the 
middle of the broad Beas river, was swept away—most of 
its members were drowned. This young officer accompanied 
by some of his men spent the whole day and most of the night 
at the bridge, rescuing people from drowning. He had 
braced his body against the stonework of the bridge and 
surrounded by the swirling waters of this mile wide river 
had spent a day and a night pulling men and women out of 
the floods. Finally, utterly exhausted, he was prevailed on 
to go to hospital where he died of exposure the following day. 

Next morning we each went our separate ways and I 
for one was convinced that were it not for the Armies of the 
two dominions, which had both been cast in the same 
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mould and tested in the battles of the Desert, Italy and 
Burma, the situation in the north of India would already 
have been a hopeless one and in all probability the germs 
of hatred and fear would have spread over the whole sub¬ 
continent. We were still in the middle of the Punjab 
migration and in Kashmir Heaven alone knew what was 
going to happen, but I had the feeling after this talk with 
my brother-in-law that in the end all would be well; I only 
hoped that the politicians would realise how much they had 
to thank not only the ordinary sepoy of the Pakistan and 
Indian Armies but India’s own officers who had suddenly 
been thrust into positions of great responsibility far beyond 
their years by the virtual disappearance overnight of that 
devoted and efficient, band of British Officers, who them¬ 
selves had served India and its Army with such loyalty and 
ability. 

I reached Wah after lunch and was told that the last 
flight to India would leave the following morning. During 
the afternoon Frank Hennessey invited me to the Works 
Club House for a tea party, which was to be given by the 
Muslims to the departing Sikh and Hindu employees. It 
was a remarkable affair and probably unique in the whole 
country at that time. Now that they had seen the effective¬ 
ness of the air evacuation scheme all fear among the Hindus 
and Sikhs had vanished. But what amazed me far more 
was that the Muslims now seemed genuinely sorry to see them 
go. This was in itself a natural emotion, as they had all 
lived and worked together for many years ; but this was 
true of the Punjab generally and every where else such 
natural instincts of human friendship had been quickly 
overwhelmed by the raging torrent of fear and hatred. 
Somehow here in Wah there seemed to be an oasis of goodwill, 
even at this late hour, between all the communities ; basically 
this was due, I think, to the leadership of Frank Hennessey, 
the Manager, and to the character of our old friend Bharkat 
Hyat Khan, who always threw his very considerable influence 
for good into the scales, if things looked bad. When the 
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Muslims had garlanded the Sikhs and Hindus at the end of 
the tea party I really had to rub my eyes, so narrow is the 
dividing line in India between life and death, between hatred 
and love; that the scales came down on the right side was 
largely due to an Irishman’s ability to crack a joke with his 
men. 

The next day we roared over the little strip by the 
Grand Trunk Road and waved goodbye to that gallant 
couple, who were staying behind in the midst of turmoil 
and uncertainty. The sprawling refugee camp was still 
crammed with human beings and I felt sure the vigilant 
tribesmen were sitting up on the hills watching for any 
chance to pounce on an unguarded convoy. As we climbed 
I could see over the foothills in the direction of Kashmir 
where Indian troops were fighting Muslim tribesmen. Soon 
the factory chimneys with their cheerful plumes of smoke 
streaming away to the west disappeared from view. We 
set course for Gwalior. On the way there was only one 
incident when my mother-in-law, who at the age of sixty 
was sitting up forward with the crew, mildly reprimanded 
the Captain for leaving the aircraft to fly itself while he buried 
himself in the Times crossword. As we came near to the 
new frontier our Indian passengers couldn’t have cared less 
if there had been no crew at all. 
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DISBANDING OF THE REGIMENT 

(January — February 1948) 

“ A nd then all faint and faraway 
We heard the Huntsman’s horn. . . . 

We sat awhile beneath the spell. 

Thai wrapped the lakeside round. 

Past memories and hearts astir 
By reason of that sound. 

An English idyll sent to cheer 
Three exiles , Thana-bound. 

—By Powai Lake—R. C. Giles. 

T HE British Empire having wound up it’s biggest branch 
it now remained for our smaller concern, which had 
been so closely connected with the growth of British influence 
in India, to come to terms with the future. Since returning 
from London I had been plunged into the affairs of the great 
Cement Combine and had dropped out of Killick Nixon and 
Company almost as completely as if I had left their employ, 
so absorbing had been the organisation of 44 Operation 
Exodus ” and the numerous excitements which that journey 
had occasioned. When I arrived once more in Bombay it 
was to find that the senior ranks of the old firm were working 
as hard as the planning staff of an operational headquarters 
before an amphibious landing. My own brief period of 
glory was passed and I only heard as much as my contem¬ 
poraries, which was not much, but it was clear that some¬ 
body had produced a Plan. 

Although Killicks had begun life as a trading concern, 
representing exporters in Lancashire and importing into 
India the goods which those manufacturers produced, 
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during the passage of the years they had developed away 
from this comparatively secure form of business into the 
more dangerous and in the early days more profitable field 
of trading inside the country rather than with it—they had 
sunk much of their own money and considerably more 
belonging to the shy but wealthy Indian investor in factories, 
mines and railway lines within the borders of this foreign 
land. They had become, in fact, traders in India rather 
than with India. And so it was with many of the adven¬ 
turous merchants who came to the country during the 
nineteenth century as heirs to the East India Company. 

Until the independence of India became a matter of 
practical politics, which I suppose was increasingly the case 
from the time of the Montague Chelmsford Reforms in 1919 
onwards, these ancient and enterprising firms based on 
Bombay, Madras and Calcutta, were looked upon with 
considerable favour by the Governments in India and by 
those in authority in England. In some respects they were 
not unduly far removed in character from the great Indian 
Civil Service itself or from the Army, as they recruited their 
staffs from among the best material which the schools and 
universities could provide ; in fact many of them were family 
firms with such respectable antecedents as William Ewart 
Gladstone himself—and although the I.C.S. and the Indian 
Cavalry of those days would not have admitted it there were 
probably more old Etonian ties to be seen in the Bengal 
Club and Clive Street than in Delhi and Simla. 

As India became more politically conscious and British 
Governments, sometimes slowly, sometimes with surprising 
speed, endeavoured to fulfil the promise of political 
independence made by Queen Victoria, the position of these 
merchant adventurers began imperceptibly to change; the 
Indian business man, who for many years had been eyeing 
the industrial activities of these foreign pioneers with feelings 
of envy and dislike, gradually began to enter this field himself, 
which he discovered to be less formidable than he had 
thought, especially as there seemed to be no lack of foreigners 
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with technical experience willing to erect and run his factories 
with Indian capita]. 

It was a short step from these beginnings to more active 
competition with the British industrialist based on a close 
alliance with the powerful political party, the Indian National 
Congress, which was prepared to put all its talents at the 
disposal of the up and coming Indian industrialist in return 
for substantial contributions to the party funds. This 
alliance worked well for both partners and had not a little 
to do with the rapid achievement of independence. 

Over the years its effect on the British industrialist 
was imperceptible but considerable. He still ordered as 
much capital equipment from Britain as before to keep his 
mills, mines and factories at the peak of efficiency ; he still 
employed many British technical men on high salaries, 
whose continuity of employment ensured the continued 
purchases of heavy machinery from the old country at a 
time when it was becoming increasingly difficult to resist 
the pressure of Indian directors and shareholders to buy 
from Skoda, Pittsburgh or the Ruhr rather than from 
Birmingham and Coventry. But as the political cry of 
exploitation increased in intensity, a cry which was directed 
by Indian politicians and businessmen principally at merchant 
houses such as ours, the popularity of these old institutions 
with their own compatriots in official circles, both at home 
and in India, began to wane ; and so it became clear that in 
an unfriendly world we should have to rely increasingly on 
ourselves in matters of legislation which every year made 
more difficult the task of carrying on and developing those 
lines of industrial activity in which we had so much experience. 

During the period of political tutelage from 1919 to 1947 
the British merchant had taken advantage of such political 
representation in the Legislative Assemblies as was permitted 
to British interests by the various Acts ; this representation 
was always considered by Indians to be too heavily weighted 
in our favour, but with the complete political independence 
of India we had now reached a stage when the Central and 
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Provincial Governments would be able to legislate, make 
rules and generally do what they liked with firms such as 
ours which depended for their very existence on the regular 
and fair renewal of mining leases and electricity contracts 
with Governments and Municipalities, satisfactory controlled 
prices for our products and the blessings of authority on all 
we did. 

At the same time as the successors of the old pioneers 
began to find that they were unloved not only by the Indians, 
which was understandable, but also by their own countrymen, 
that new phenomenon appeared on the Indian business 
horizon—the Great British Corporation. I suppose in some 
ways, particularly their size, these enormous and powerful 
concerns compared more closely with the old East India 
Company than the small but sturdy merchant houses which 
had consolidated British trade with India during the past 
century. They were directed by Boards which sat in 
London and their resources were so vast that inevitably 
their voices were heard in Whitehall more clearly and 
promptly than those highly individual bands of East India 
Merchants, who were being daily more severely criticised by 
Indians for “exploiting” their country. 

These powerful companies, which made their appearance 
in India and in most other world markets between the two 
great wars, had one principal advantage over the small 
British merchants and industrialists in that they manu¬ 
factured and sold products which it would take many years 
for eastern countries, even semi-industrialised lands such as 
India, to make for themselves. I suppose the principal 
examples of these concerns were Imperial Chemicals, Lever 
Brothers and the big Oil Companies. It was very noticeable 
that when India became politically independent the Directors 
of these influential concerns were treated with far greater 
deference and consideration by Indian business men and 
politicians when they visited the new Dominion than were 
those Englishmen and Scotchmen who had spent their lives 
in the country and had shown the Indian business man and 
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investor how to set about harnessing for the general good the 
immense yet for the most part latent resources of his country. 
It was in these circumstances of crippling taxation on private 
partnerships, more or less inevitable political discrimination 
against British Managing Agents and the improbability of 
support from the British Government or its new repre¬ 
sentatives in India that the Plan for the dissolution of the 
old firm of Killick Nixon and Company was put into 
operation. 

There were plenty of precedents for this action. Ever 
since the end of the second world war and the coming to 
power of the Labour Government the owners of British 
private companies in India had been selling their concerns 
either to the Indian public by converting them from private 
into public limited companies or by selling the majority of 
their shares to the select and immensely wealthy coterie of 
Indian merchants, who had made the most staggering fortunes 
during the war. 

This handful of men could compare for the wealth they 
had acquired, the extent and ramifications of their interests, 
and the picturesque qualities of their mode of dress and style 
of life with the “ robber barons ” of the sixties and seventies 
in America. Their most picturesque representative was 
probably Seth Ramakrishna Dalmia, who had come to the 
fore during the immediate pre-war period as a most ingenious 
and successful competitor of our own cement combine. 
During the war he had extended his activities into the realms 
of paper manufacture and banking. After the war he 
decided to become a newspaper proprietor and was able 
to buy for what was reported to be a fabulous sum the fine 
old British daily, The Times of India . He lived incon¬ 
gruously in the most splendid houses in the orthodox 
simplicity of a lower middle class Hindu merchant—the 
palace in which he once received me in Delhi seemed to 
contain no furniture save a few white bolsters on the floor, 
on which he reclined clad only in a simple homespun skirt, 
a white shirt and the traditional fore and aft Gandhi cap. 
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Some people said he lived on goats milk like Mr. Gandhi 
himself. Immediately after the war his fortune must have 
run into several millions sterling. He had made numerous 
hints that he would be quite ready to buy up firms like ours, 
lock, stock and barrel. But this was not to be. The body 
of people who were to be given control of this heritage was 
that section of the Indian public which had supported the 
firm from the very early days, the shareholders of the various 
companies which the firm had managed all these years with 
such conspicuous success. 

These shareholders were for the most small people, 
whose fathers and grandfathers had been persuaded during 
the great period of industrial development at the end of the 
nineteenth century to turn their gold bars into share certi¬ 
ficates which, much to their surprise, had been earning regular 
dividends for more than half a century and had increased 
in capital value even more than gold. This body of share¬ 
holders were a faithful lot many of whom had been turning 
up regularly for years at the annual general meetings held 
underneath the large shamiana on the flat roof of Killick 
building. We all knew their peculiarities and the questions 
they would ask year after year. There were old Hindu 
gentlemen with every type of colourful hat, there was the 
dear old Parsee with unshaven chin and ancient umbrella 
who often made a speech criticising the Managing Agents 
and all their works, and then surprisingly would propose a 
vote of thanks to the chair. They seldom changed and I 
think there was as close a bond between the British assistants 
and partners of Killicks and this loyal body of shareholders 
as you could find anywhere. 

The principle on which the Plan was based laid down 
that shareholders in the numerous companies we managed 
should be given first choice in taking up shares in a new public 
limited company which would not only have a majority of 
Indian shareholders but a majority of Indian Directors on 
the Board, and the successful launching of a new company 
six months after independence appeared to cast doubt on 
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the theory which had been popular during the years of 
struggle against the foreign connection that the British 
industrialists in India had been sucking the country dry 
and exploiting its people and resources. 

A further development was the creation of a small 
private limited company, which assumed the trading respon¬ 
sibilities of the old firm and its considerable repesentation 
of British shipping lines. 

Many British firms have thus transformed themselves 
into public companies, a greater or smaller part of whose 
capital has been sold to the Indian public and in the course 
of time it seems inevitable that young Indians will join 
increasingly what is after all an Indian firm ; and the day is 
probably not so far off when those young Indian merchants 
of the future will have risen to the top and will control the 
industries and the investments so laboriously and so prudently 
built up over the years by the early pioneers of industry in 
the British era. Those young Indians of the future will 
have to satisfy the requirements and the standards of a 
hardheaded body of men, the investing public of their own 
countrymen. If they do not maintain the standards of 
efficiency set by the British from whom they will inherit this 
magnificent business and the honourable traditions the latter 
have handed down, this hardboiled, experienced section of the 
Indian people, who are fundamentally more interested in 
dividends than in political window-dressing, will have no 
compunction in selling their shades and looking elsewhere, 
perhaps even to the goldbricks and jewellery of their ancestors, 
for a home for their accumulated wealth. 

I think that the essential links which bind all business¬ 
men together, no matter of what nationality or religion, are 
as strong if not stronger in India than elsewhere, and now 
that the confusing element of political tutelage to a foreign 
country which at the same time was India’s largest market 
and supplier has disappeared the Indian investor will 
require the best and most productive type of management 
for his capital. There is no reason why the new incarnation 
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of the old traditional house should not supply this service, 
provided the high standards of business practice and of 
personnel are maintained. It is in fact a pleasant challenge 
to those of us who have always felt that co-operation between 
the best blood of India and Britain would produce better 
results than either could achieve alone. But if the standards 
of the past should ever be allowed to slip I fancy it will be 
the Indian shareholder who will turn to other fields and 
other firms—he might even turn once more, as his grand¬ 
father did before him, to some new arrival from a foreign 
land. 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


PAKISTAN REVISITED 

(April — May 1948) 

“Yet ever and anon a trumpet sounds 
From the hid battlements of Eternity ; 

Those shaken mists a space unsettle , then 

Round, the half-glimpsed turrets slowly wash again.” 

Francis Thompson —The Hound of Heaven. 

A UGUST 15TH 1947 had been the end of an era for 
India and January 31st 1948 was the end of Killicks, 
as we had all known it for so many years. I took a short 
holiday in Switzerland and returned in the spring with 
renewed vigour to work in the changed conditions of an 
independent India. 

In Davos, in Paris and in London an Englishman who 
was actually returning to India was regarded with something 
like amazement, and everywhere in Europe in the spring of 
1948 I was asked what it was like out there, as if the action 
of the Labour Government had brought about the deluge. 
While the uproar of the previous autumn in the Punjab 
had been bad enough in all conscience, mercifully it 
had not spread to the rest of the country and looked at in 
perspective it seemed amazing yet true that this historic 
change had taken place comparatively quietly. On the 
other hand this welcome ability to look at India dis¬ 
passionately from the vantage point of Europe also brought 
with it the disadvantages which distance from the object 
always brings with it in the studv of India and her problems. 
It is an odd thing but true, I think, that seen from anywhere 
outside, even the nearby Middle East, India always seems 
inscrutable and confused, a secret land whose joys and sorrows 
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are rarely understood except by those who live there, and 
whose complexities are so quickly overtaken by others of 
more recent refinement that even the experts are out of 
date by the time their Constellation has reached Heathrow. 
And so it was with me after I had been away for a month in 
the detached and stimulating climate of Latitude fifty 
North. To every question about the dreadful possibilities 
of living in an India over which the Union Jack had ceased 
to float I simply had to say, “ I’m afraid its hard to tell— 
things change so fast out there.” I had to get back again 
to see for myself. 

No sooner had I landed back at Bombay in the middle 
of April, eager to discover how things were developing in 
the second half of this first year of Independence, than I was 
despatched in haste to Pakistan to represent the Board of 
the Cement Combine at the Wall factory, which we had been 
given to understand would shortly be visited by no less a 
personage than the Quaid-i-Azam himself. A mutilated 
telegram had been received in Bombay from our distant 
outpost in Pakistan containing the surprising news that 
Mr. Jinnah, who was known to be in none too good a state 
of health and who had only recently carried out a strenuous 
tour among the tribesmen of the North-West Frontier, 
intended to visit the Cement Factory. And so I boarded 
an aircraft for Karachi almost before I had time to unpack 
from my trip to Europe. 

A few minutes with Colonel Geoffrey Knowles, Mr. Jinnah’s 
Military Secretary, convinced me that the wire from Wah had 
been sent under a misapprehension, as the Quaid had only 
just returned from the North-West and had no intention, it 
seemed, of returning there, at any rate in the foreseeable 
future. But having reached Karachi I decided to continue 
the journey up to the factory to see how conditions were 
developing in that part of the country, which had been so 
disturbed a few months before. I also wanted to make 
personal contact with the Manager and the staff of the Works. 
Such contacts had been difficult to maintain since the partition 
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of India into separate Dominions, particularly as relations 
between the two new States at this juncture were not happy. 

It was during this first visit to Karachi since the 
inauguration of the new Dominion that I became aware of 
the anomalous state of affairs, which was developing between 
the two new Dominions and which was to last for the whole 
year until the Cease Fire was blown in the mountains of 
Kashmir on January 1st 1949. It was a situation which 
could only develop in the East, and probably could only 
survive as long as it did without deteriorating into open 
warfare in a sub-continent whose basic unity of geography, 
economics and latterly of administration was deeper than 
many people realised. Fortunately the impetus and traditions 
of this unity were strong enough to overlay during the 
whole of one critical year the deepseated antagonisms, the 
very existence of which had compelled the British Govern¬ 
ment to divide the peninsula in half. There seems to be no 
other way of explaining a situation, which allowed at one 
and the same time of a more or less open state of war in 
Kashmir between the regular troops of the Indian and 
Pakistan armies, each commanded by a British General, and 
a conference of senior officials from both Governments in 
Karachi to settle the many outstanding economic problems 
which had arisen between them since Independence. What 
is more this particular conference, which was proceeding on 
its way during my visit to Karachi, turned out to be a great 
success—among other things India agreed to deliver every 
month to Pakistan one hundred and sixty thousand tons of 
Bengal coal which were essential to her economy. 

Like so many of these agreements, both on the political 
and economic planes, the decisions of the great were sabotaged 
almost invariably by the clerks and jacks in office lower 
down the ladder ; but at the highest level there was to be 
an increasing degree of co-operation throughout the year 
over many matters which concerned the welfare of both 
Dominions, while at the same time there was a crescendo of 
vituperation and hostility over the issue of Kashmir and 
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later of Hyderabad. This hostility was expressed in the 
mountains of Kashmir by a genuine war between the regular 
troops of each Dominion, who in their turn worked out an 
elaborate code of how to fight their professional campaign 
without allowing it to overflow into the plains of the divided 
peninsular ; and all the time there seemed to be no let or 
hindrance on anyone, either foreign or indigenous, from 
passing back and forth by train and plane between these 
two independent countries who were conferring together, 
fighting together and doing business together in a manner 
which was wonderful to behold. 

I flew the eight hundred miles from Karachi to Rawal¬ 
pindi and reached the factory at Wah towards the end of 
April, just before a late spring gave way to the dog days of 
a Punjab summer. The air was still clear and cool and the 
Himalayas were covered with late snows. Even better still 
the countryside, which had been so disturbed only five 
months earlier, now seemed to have settled down to its 
former state of peacefulness and plenty. The refugee camp 
was empty ; the fields were heavy with wheat ready for the 
harvest; there was no sign of a tribesman. Cluett, 
who was temporarily in charge, confirmed that these in¬ 
dications of a return to normal were not in fact misleading. 
As so often happens in these parts pillage, arson and murder 
had given way in a surprisingly short space of time to a most 
unexpected period of peace. 

In India it is almost always wrong to generalise, 
especially from particular instances, and I know that the 
influence of our factory and even more so of the Wah family 
ensured exceptional conditions of stability in this particular 
district, yet I could not help feeling that despite the war 
which was being fought so close at hand in the Kashmir 
hills peace had indeed returned to the Punjab, which had 
been so riven with strife and unrest less than half a year 
before. Our factory was on reasonably full production; 
the railways were giving us all the wagons we needed ; all 
the refugees had been cleared to the other side of the border ; 
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the regular Pakistan army was much in evidence with its 
training activities in the familiar setting of the 5 Pindi 
cantonment; and to complete the curious resemblance to 
the old days Flashman’s Hotel in Rawalpindi seemed to be 
as full of British officers as it had been during the war. 
I settled down to a week of routine inspection and pleasant 
recreation while I waited for the arrival of Sir Francis Mudie, 
Governor of the West Punjab, who had promised to open our 
new works school during a lightning tour of his most outlying 
district. 

The day before Sir Francis was due to arrive our old 
friend Bharkat Hyat Khan, the Squire, invited us down to 
the Guest House where wc had to discuss matters connected 
with one of the leases, and, perhaps even more important, 
to consider the programme of hospitality to be offered on 
the morrow to the Governor. I still found it a little difficult 
to remember that we were living under a new regime since 
so little seemed to have changed on the surface—here we 
were, a Muslim country gentleman and an English business¬ 
man discussing the most appropriate way in which to receive 
the Governor of the Province, himself an Englishman and a 
servant of this new and independent Mahomedan State. 
And yet nothing could have been more natural, more 
spontaneous or more friendly. 

A nice touch was added to this unexpected tableau 
by Sardar MuzzufTar Khan, Bharkat’s uncle, who took 
me aside in the Moghul Guest House after the exquisite 
Punjabi rehearsal of the morrow’s lunch and pointed to 
a faded photograph among the many which adorned the 
walls of that historic pavilion. It was a group of bearded 
Muslim professors at the famous University of Alighar 
taken in the early days of the century. In the centre 
of the group, wearing a white solar topee of the Kitchener 
variety and looking devastatingly young, stood Lord 
Curzon. Unlike the overrated peoples of Europe, whose 
first task on the occasion of any change of regime is 
usually the removal of politically compromising photographs 
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from the walls of their homes and public buildings, these 
sturdy aristocrats have few inhibitions about their likes and 
dislikes. They certainly had little need to pull down Plain’s 
picture and hang up de Gaulle in his place, for Mr. Jinnah 
himself on the previous day at Karachi had addressed the 
predominantly British Chamber of Commerce with an Old 
Etonian to right and left of him and had reaffirmed the 
friendship felt by Pakistan for Britain, a friendship which 
he wished to see developed by increasing trade and growing 
industry. In any event I doubt if those faded groups on 
the walls of the Moghul Guest House at Wah, commemorating 
so much of the historical connection of martial India with 
the finest traditions of Britain, will ever be taken down so 
long as the Khans of Wah rule over that happy valley. 

The next day Sir Francis Mudie arrived and opened 
our new school. It was a fine setting for such a ceremony, 
as the school building had been sited below some rising 
ground down which Frank Hennessey had built a wide, 
impressive stairway flanked by a simple balustrade in the 
classic style. We had put up a shamiana at the top of 
these steps and it was from this vantage point that Sir 
Francis made his oration to the assembled crowds of Muslim 
workmen, who sat below in the open space surrounding the 
school. While the Manager was making his introductory 
speech of welcome in English the Governor lent over to me 
and asked if he could make his speech in Urdu, the common 
language of most Muslims in the sub-continent. Sir Francis 
in fact belonged to the old school of officials who could 
speak and think in the languages of India as fluently as in 
their mother tongue. He spoke to the assembly of rugged 
and simple peasants in a language they could understand 
and with an obvious love of this beautiful part of northern 
India. His speech, which was extempore, went down with 
a swing and he was cheered to the echo by the workers who 
recognised in him a leader and a friend. At the end of his 
speech he drew from its beautifully chased scabbard a curved 
scimitar, lent to us for the occasion by Bharkat Hyat Khan, 
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and cut a silk cord of green and white, the Pakistan national 
colours, which had been stretched across the top step. 

After an inspection of the school and the factory a hot 
business at the beginning of May—we repaired to the 
Manager’s bungalow for champagne cocktails. While we 
were thus restoring ourselves after the strenuous exertions 
of the morning Sir Francis spoke to me with great enthusiasm 
of his faith in the future of Pakistan. He pointed out of 
the window at the fields round the factory which were full 
of standing corn, and said that throughout the Punjab the 
crops had been good. He expressed the greatest admiration 
for Mr. Jinuah. He was worried about the control which 
the Sikhs in the East Punjab beyond the Indian border were 
able to exert over the water supply of Lahore, the capital 
of the Pakistan province of West Punjab. Owing to one of 
the unavoidable anomalies of the Radcliffe Award the 
Bari Doab canal, which supplied Lahore with its water, was 
controlled by a headworks situated in the East Punjab on 
the far side of the frontier. At this very moment, just when 
the hot weather was setting in, the Sikh engineers in charge 
of the headworks had apparently turned off the taps and this 
vital canal had dried up, much to the consternation of the 
people of Lahore. 

We talked a little of Hyderabad, where a new political 
conundrum was developing, as the Nizam began to harden 
in his attitude towards the Indian Government in Delhi. 
There was no doubt that India had the strongest possible 
case for expecting the Muslim ruler to accede to the great 
dominion, which surrounded his landlocked territories on 
every side and whose Hindu population was indistinguishable 
from the majority of his own subjects. On the other hand 
in Kashmir, on the face of it, the position was exactly reversed 
and yet India had seemed to encourage the accession of this 
Muslim State and to welcome the unpopular Hindu Maharajah 
when he flew to his fellow co-religionists in a last minute effort 
to retain his throne. As Sir Francis pointed out it seemed to 
be a case of India wanting to have her cake and eat it, and 
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so long as India even appeared to be threatening the Nizam 
of Hyderabad it would be almost impossible for the Pakistan 
Government to persuade the Pathan raiders to leave Kashmir. 
After a twelve course lunch at the Guest House given by 
Bharkat the Governor and his entourage drove away and 
I was able to pack my bag once more. 

My first evening back at Karachi was interesting in a 
totally unexpected way. I was dining with Jim Heygate, 
who was in charge of Killicks office. Just before dinner we 
ran into Bob Stimson of the B.B.C., another old acquaintance 
of pre-war days. He was paying his first prolonged visit to 
Karachi and from what he said that night I gained the 
impression that he had considerably changed his views on 
Pakistan since our last meeting in the Frontier Mail the 
previous summer. Alter a general talk about Pakistan he 
told us in considerable detail the story of the assassination 
of Mahatma Gandhi, that almost inexplicable and utterly 
dastardly crime committed by a Mahratta Brahmin from 
Poona in the cause of an out and out Hindu India. By an 
extraordinary chance Stimson had been present at Gandhi ji’s 
prayer meeting on the afternoon of January 31st. Apart 
from a single American journalist he had been the only 
foreign correspondent at Birla House and by keeping his 
head and working with extraordinary speed he had sent the 
news of this dreadful happening to London within the hour. 
The news of this tragic loss to India and to the world was 
announced on the one o’clock news from Broadcasting House 
before the army of journalists, including well-known repre¬ 
sentatives of the big American News Agencies, many of 
whom were sitting around in the hotels of both New and 
Old Delhi, had an inkling of this event, which might have 
had the most devastating effect on the stability of the sub¬ 
continent. 

I think it was the fact that Stimson’s wife, also a 
journalist, had left a scarf at Birla House, the private residence 
in New Delhi of one of India’s richest industrialists and 
Delhi host of the Mahatma, that caused him to pay a visit to 
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the prayer meeting on this fatal day. There had already 
been one half-hearted and inefficient attempt to blow up the 
Mahatma with a time bomb, which had been placed on the 
wall surrounding the garden. There was also considerable 
tension in Delhi at this time due to the presence of large 
numbers of Sikh and Hindu refugees from the Punjab, many 
of whom seemed to be incensed at the courageous and 
determined efforts of the Mahatma to instill harmony and 
peace among the two principal communities. 

On this particular afternoon, if I remember Stimson’s 
story correctly, he decided to stay on for the prayer meeting 
in a half-hearted way, having retrieved the missing scarf. He 
was standing with the American correspondent a little to 
the right of the dais, from which Gandhiji was wont to address 
his nightly homilies to the few hundred people in the 
immediate audience and through the press to the whole of 
India, which by now was looking to him more than to any 
other Indian leader in the troublous times which had come 
with political freedom. Punctually at five the small figure 
left the house supported on either side by a young Indian 
girl in a sari, and made its way across the lawn towards the 
avenue formed by two lines of spectators between whom he 
had to walk to reach the dais. 

It was apparently while he was walking between these 
two rows of visitors that Vinayak Godse, dressed in khaki 
trousers and a bush shirt, stepped out of the crowd and 
they heard the staccato crack of shots. It seems that for 
a few seconds nobody could grasp what had happened, 
except the young girls on either side of the old man. These 
two girls had turned in a fury of despair and rage on the 
assassin and borne him to the ground, beating his head with 
their hands. During this extraordinary moment, immediately 
after the unbelievable had happened, the attention of the 
crowd and indeed of the trained journalist himself, had 
been focussed on these despairing maidens, whose fury that 
the father of the Indian nation had been struck down in this 
dastardly way, had driven them to hysterical anger and 
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paradoxically had switched the limelight on to the non¬ 
entity who had sprung from the crowd, while the old man, 
whose gentle words brought a message of peace and common- 
sense every evening not only to India but to the whole 
world, lay unattended on the grass. Then this tragic tableau 
came to life ; the motion picture leapt forward again ; the 
Mahatma was carried into the house. 

Bob Stimson will, I suppose, always be cited by journalists 
of all nationalities as one who, from the professional point of 
view, was born under a lucky star. Nevertheless I can’t 
help feeling that it must have been a difficult moment for 
him on that lawn in New Delhi, holding as he did in his mind 
a piece of information, which the whole world in a few minutes 
would have to possess yet would hate to possess. He alone 
at that moment in time was the single individual with the 
professional ability and the channels of communication at 
his disposal, who could bring that tragic yet vital piece of 
news to the outside world. I remember him telling us that 
his fingers trembled with the twofold emotion implicit in 
the awful event itself with its tragic possibilities for the 
people of India and at the same time the professional respon¬ 
sibility so suddenly and unexpectedly thrust upon him. In 
the events his first five hundred word “flash” from the 
Delhi Post Office just came over the ticker in Broadcasting 
House a brief minute before the announcer went on the air 
with the one o’clock news and, thanks to an intelligent 
teletype operator, who seems to have appreciated at once 
the shattering importance of the news, it was handed to the 
microphone in time for the leading item to be replaced. 
The hotels in Delhi heard the appalling news back from 
London before most people, including many correspondents, 
had an inkling of what had taken place not a quarter of a 
mile away. 

More than three months had passed since Gandhiji’s 
death when this story was told to me in Karachi and none 
of the untoward events prophesied by many people at the 
time had come to pass. I must confess that when I heard 
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the news in Bombay on that unhappy evening at the end of 
January—the last day of our old firm’s existence—I was 
relieved to learn that the murderer was not a Muslim. It 
is not necessary to speculate on the awful possibilities which 
might have followed from such a situation. On the other 
hand it was less unexpected, I think, that a Hindu should 
have done this remarkable man to death than a Muslim, for 
the Muslims were more than satisfied with the achievement 
of Pakistan, which the Mahatma had accepted with conside¬ 
rably better grace than many of the rank and file of Congress, 
and tow r ards which country he had been begging up and 
down the land for a more charitable attitude for the past 
several months. Moreover it had been this very plea for 
friendship towards both Pakistan and the Muslims left behind 
in India, which had aroused the most bitter opposition 
and condemnation from a vigorous party of militant Hindus, 
known as the Hindu Mahasabha, which derived much of its 
strength and following from the high caste Brahmins among 
the Mahrattas of the Deccan highlands inland from Bombay. 

These men looked back to the days in the eighteenth 
century when the Moghul Empire was breaking up and when 
the septre of power had fallen from their weakening hands 
into those of the soldierly Hindus of Maharashtra. These 
ancestors of theirs had inherited a noble tradition from the 
seventeenth century Indian Robin Hood—Shivaji the Great 
—and coupling his legacy of military skill with a zealous 
pursuit of Hindu religious orthodoxy, which naturally 
appealed at a time when the Muslim conquerors were on 
their way out, the eighteenth century Mahrattas had brought 
the frontiers of a transitory Hindu Empire as far north 
as Delhi itself. Their period of rule had been short and, as 
things turned out, the East India Company with its 
mercenaries was to be the heir of the Great Moghuls until 
the British in their turn laid down the Imperial septre two 
hundred years later. 

Now in the confusing manner of Indian history it was 
not the descendants of the Mahrattas who had been the 
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spearhead of the Indian National Movement, which had got 
rid of the British, but the lawyers and merchants of Bengal 
and Gujerat, the eastern and western extremities of India, 
assisted by the brainy men of Madras in the far south. 
Mahatma Gandhi himself was a typical product of the highly 
intelligent Gujerati community from the west coast, for 
whom the forceful and fanatical Mahratta in the highlands 
had little love. Gandhiji, Sardar Vallabhai Patel and the 
leaders of the Congress party knew how important it would 
be for the future stability of the new India that religious 
toleration should be woven into the fabric of the State from 
the very start. But the ardent patriots from the Mahratta 
hills looked back to the days of the last Hindu Empire ; 
they wanted to purge the land of all its foreign elements and 
erect once more a Hindu State, which would probably have 
been more bigoted and uncomfortable by a long way than 
the cheerful and romantic Empire founded by Shivaji the 
Great. The murder of Gandhiji was the first and we may 
hope the last blow to be struck in that misguided campaign. 

Looking back on that extraordinary and senseless 
crime it is difficult to understand why it did not appear to 
have any immediate effect on the unsettled political situation 
in India. When it happened I imagine I was certainly not 
the only person whose mind at once conjured up all maimer 
of unpleasant possibilities, not the least of which was the 
break up of the Congress Party into its component parts of 
left, centre and right. It seemed to me that the principal 
factors making for stability in the previously united India 
had been on the one hand the Indian National Congress, 
whose unity since the departure of the British appeared to 
be maintained more by the personality of the Mahatma than 
by any inherent cohesion, and on the other hand by the 
Armed Forces, which in effect meant the undivided Indian 
Army and the rapidly melting establishments of the British 
Army. On August 15th 1947 the British Army had ceased 
to exist effectively and the Indian Army had been divided 
into two separate and potentially hostile forces. On January 
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81st 1948 the Mahatma died and, if there was anything in 
this theory, the one remaining prop seemed to have been 
knocked away. 

Happily there seems to have been little in the theory, 
at any rate from a short term point of view, since the passing 
of Gandhi did not result in the break up of the Congress 
Party and in fact seemed to bring Pandit Nehru, the idealist, 
and Sardar Patel, the realist, closer together in a team which 
steadied the nation through a period when such a loss might 
have had the direst consequences. Gandhi, astute politician 
that he was, filled the need of the peasant millions fora leader, 
who followed in the ancient traditions—an ascetic and a 
saint, who represented at one and the same time to their 
simple and religious minds the holy man, the pilgrim and the 
priest. I suppose he might well have been indistinguishable 
from the many thousands of holy men, who have sat patiently 
beneath the sacred trees of India for centuries communing 
with enternity and relying on the faithful villagers for their 
simple needs, but it so happened that he came from Gujerat, 
that he was the son of an official in an Indian State and that 
he was trained at the London Bar, where he had breathed 
the air of political and religious freedom. This unusual 
combination of ancient and modern made him the most 
powerful political leader that India has probably ever known. 
Yet curiously enough his passing, although it was mourned 
deeply and sincerely by the whole country, made scarcely a 
ripple on the political surface of the country’s life. 

All these thoughts were prompted by Stimson’s 
account of the Mahatma’s death, which had taken place 
three months earlier. Before the end of our dinner in the 
Grill Room of the Palace Hotel at Karachi I gathered from 
Stimson that he was considerably impressed with the ability of 
Pakistan to remain alive and kicking in these early and 
trying days of her nationhood. We all agreed that the three 
principal dangers which seemed to be assailing her were 
first and foremost the inexperience and ineffectiveness of her 
provincial Governments, which were putting up as bad a 
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show as that of the Dominion Government was impressive; this 
was particularly noticeable in the West Punjab, Sir Francis 
Mudie’s Province, where Ministers were appearing and 
disappearing more frequently than in France and where the 
administration had deteriorated considerably in consequence. 
Then there was the influence of the orthodox Muslim priest¬ 
hood to be taken into account, which was pressing changes 
on the Government that would have made Pakistan a 
mediaeval Muslim State, its back turned on all foreign 
influences and contacts. There seemed to be little danger 
of this policy gaining much favour so long as Mr. Jinnah 
remained alive but it was nevertheless a factor which had 
to be taken into account, particularly since the inhabitants 
of the strategic North-West were orthodox in their beliefs 
and considerably under the sway of the Mullahs. Finally 
there was the ever present difficulty of the relations of 
Pakistan with India, which seemed to be deteriorating as 
the Kashmir imbroglio became more difficult of solution. 
Yet this hostility of India for Pakistan, or at least the con¬ 
viction of so many Pakistanis that India was hostile, in a 
curious way seemed even then to be welding this new State 
together in a way which might have been much more difficult 
if the great neighbouring Dominion had been more subtle 
and had adopted more conciliatory tactics. Many Muslims 
had left security and wealth in India to follow the banner 
of Mr. Jinnah into the apparent wilderness of Pakistan. If 
India had used kindness instead of what the Muslims at any 
rate considered to be a marked degree of uncharitableness 
the new Dominion might have languished and died. At 
this moment in May 1948 it appeared to be very much alive. 

Before returning once more to Bombay I was fortunately 
able to see my temporary Boss of the autumn of 1946, Sir 
Gulam Mahomad, who had now dropped his British title 
and was occupying the key post of Finance Minister in the 
Pakistan Cabinet. Ever since the partition of India it had 
struck me as increasingly illogical and unbusinesslike for 
our Cement Combine to administer the two cement factories 
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of the Group, which found themselves on the Pakistan side 
of the new frontier, from the distant head office in Bombay. 
Our Wah factory was nearly fifteen hundred miles from 
Bombay and the other works at Sukkur in the Sind Desert, 
which had been put up to manufacture cement for the re¬ 
building of Quetta, was about seven hundred miles away. 
It had been difficult enough in the old days of a united India 
to control these distant factories efficiently from such a 
distance. Now that a frontier line had been drawn between 
them and the head office it had become increasingly hard to 
communicate with them quickly and visits were so rare as to 
be events of unusual importance. In addition the bad 
blood which seemed to poison the relations of the two 
dominions was developing into a serious administrative 
problem, since we were finding it difficult to provide the 
works with such stores and raw materials as normally went 
to them from India; moreover it was also becoming difficult 
if not impossible, to send our cement from these factories to 
their natural markets in India. 

It was in an endeavour to find solutions to some of these 
problems that I called on Mister Ghulam Mahomad, as 
he was now known. His reception was most cordial and he 
showed a remarkable grasp of our problems, which he had 
evidently taken the trouble to study in advance of the 
interview. He was now wearing a white Muslim frock coat, 
which they call an achkan and which is one of the most 
becoming male garments worn today, resembling in some 
ways the frock coats of the Regency days. With his Peshawar 
slippers curling up at the toe he was an impressive sight and 
I thought he looked much fitter and happier than when I 
had seen him last as a Director of Tatas. After he had given 
proof of a practical desire to help us in our problems he 
talked for a short while about the position of Pakistan and 
her satisfactory balance of payments. There was no doubt 
that she possessed one of the potentially hardest currencies 
in the world and that already within a year of her birth as 
a nation she had a credit balance in her trading account. A 
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spirit of confidence and courage was most tangible during 
this interview, as it had been on the two occasions when I 
had been fortunate enough to meet the Premier, Liaquat 
Ali Khan. It struck me as something akin to the spirit 
which must have animated the pioneers of the thirteen New 
England States after they had flung off British colonial rule. 

I returned next day to Bombay without having welcomed 
Mr. Jinnah to Wah but with the distinct impression that 
Pakistan had come to stay. 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


FREEDOM IN ACTION 

{June—August 1948) 

“ The men who are doing the fighting are the hardy , 
frugal , invincible and enthusiastic Indian and 
Gurkha soldiers to whom , for more than thirty years , 

I have grown so well accustomed . These are the 
men who deserve best of India in the days to come.” 

“ While Memory Serves.”— Lt.-Gen. Sir Francis Tuker. 

I NDIA had been independent for nearly ten months by the 
time I got back to Bombay from this Pakistan journey, 
towards the end of May. As I was now to stay in my office for 
a couple of months—it was high time I did—my impressions 
of the country at this stage were confined to Bombay and 
to the business communities, which formed such a large 
part of its immense population. As I spent most of 
my day in the Cement Combine, which now employed 
almost exclusively Indian personnel, I was able to get some 
idea of how the more westernised Indian capitalists, business 
executives and technicians were reacting to the new 
conditions. 

The really big industrialists had rarely made a habit of 
expressing themselves on political matters with the exception 
of such outstanding characters as Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas, who had been on most of Killicks Boards in the 
old days and who was a senior Director of the Cement 
Combine. He rarely missed an opportunity of speaking 
his mind on matters which concerned the economic state of 
the country, and since he was a most sincere patriot he was 
always ready to denounce any Government, either British 
or Indian, for errors of omission or commission in the field 
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of commerce and industry. He had fought strongly for the 
much maligned policy of de-control both of food and cloth 
in the immediate post-war years when the inflationary whirl¬ 
wind was being assisted in its upward spiral by the corruption 
of the myriad minor officials responsible for working the 
theoretically admirable systems of control. In this respect 
he backed up with his immense experience and knowledge 
the unerring instincts of Mahatma Gandhi, who had plumped 
wholeheartedly for the decontrol of basic commodities shortly 
before his death. Sir P. T., as we all call him in Bombay, 
had been appointed during the previous winter Chairman of 
a Government Committee to investigate the decontrol of 
foodstuffs, presumably on account of the sudden and powerful 
interest of the Mahatma in this vital matter. He had 
recommended decontrol in order to improve distribution and 
bring down prices. His recommendations had been accepted 
by the Government but had been reversed soon after Mahatma 
Gandhi’s death. I think he was an exception among the 
big businessmen of the country at this time, both as regards 
his realistic approach to the many problems facing a free 
India and in his outspoken way of expressing himself. His 
prestige and his lack of interest in politics were such that he 
stood apart from the growing scrimmage that was developing 
between industrialists on the one hand and labour on the 
other with the Government acting as a decidedly partial 
referee. 

Most of the Indian businessmen w'hom I met during this 
summer round the various Board Room tables of Bombay 
showed a curious mixture of self-confidence and timidity. 
Most of them had risen to power and wealth during the 
past quarter of a century when the opportunities presented 
by two major wars had been seized in a way that said 
much for their initiative and financial skill. This golden 
era had been guaranteed by the presence of the British Army, 
which was undoubtedly galling in the extreme to men who 
were as intelligent as they were sensitive. Moreover the 
hybrid Government which had ruled them from Delhi* con- 
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sisting of a mixture of British and Indian officials presided 
over by the ever present, tophatted, foreign pro-consul, had 
tried to collect increasingly heavy taxes from them in order 
to pay, amongst other things, for a mercenary army of 
considerable efficiency and tradition, officered mainly by 
Britishers ; this further wounded their feelings, while at the 
same time preserving that state of law and order in which 
they had been able to sink capital in factories and make 
fortunes by selling the resultant products throughout the 
vast extent of the tranquil and law-abiding sub-continent. 
It was a paradoxical situation. 

During the war and for the brief boom period after 
victory I think it is fair to say that pretty nearly everyone 
in business in India made money, such was the demand of 
the Supply Department of the Government of India for goods 
of every kind. Those who were conscientious—and there 
were many—paid their income tax, super tax and Excess 
Profits Tax to such an extent that they made little more out 
of this unusual situation than they would have done in more 
normal times. Those who considered that the war was not 
of their making nor the Government of their choosing—and 
there were many more of these—found ways and means of 
avoiding the checks imposed by controlled prices of their 
goods at one end of the scale and the payment of full taxes at 
the other. In consequence great fortunes had been made 
during the war by producing huge quantities of stores which 
pleased the British, and at the same time by evading taxation 
which could be passed off as patriotism. Curiously enough 
it was the last budget of a British Finance Member, that 
of Sir Archibald Rowlands in 1946, which encouraged the 
final rise in the booming markets and the bursting confidence 
of the Indian Industrialist. 

The advent of political freedom, coinciding as it did 
with a sudden growth of indiscipline among industrial 
workers, which the incoming Indian politicians felt they 
could not discourage without incurring the wrath of the 
peasants and workers, whose salvation they had so loudly 
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promised in the days of the struggle with Britain, had some¬ 
how produced a mood of uncertainty and pessimism. The 
outlook of these big businessmen therefore was curiously 
mixed. They were very conscious of the departure of the 
British as rulers, and I for one, being in daily contact with 
many of them, could not fail to notice this understandable 
pleasure at being masters in their own house ; yet it was a 
pleasure not wholly unalloyed since they were able to indulge 
in this natural pride in a somewhat diluted way ; in their 
capacity as businessmen they were clearly not going to be 
masters in their own house to the extent they wished, since 
their own politicians, whom they had helped to power with 
financial contributions in the days of opposition, immediately 
set about doing the most unfriendly things to business and 
businessmen in the sacred name of the people. Thus in 
some ways they had been given more scope for money¬ 
making under the British, whom they had genuinely disliked, 
than it seemed probable they would enjoy in the free and 
independent India of the future. This perplexity, which I 
think explained the puzzling mixture of self-confidence and 
timidity, was clearly visible in the various negotiations 
leading up to the launching of the Gandhi Memorial Fund. 

During the spring of this year Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 
the Home Minister of the Central Government, had fallen 
ill and for his convalescence he chose the fashionable hill 
resort of Mussoorie in the Himalayan foothills, north of 
Delhi. It was from this mountain retreat that the much 
feared and respected Home Minister, who had already dealt 
more drastically with the Princely States in nine months than 
the British in as many decades, announced a country-wide 
collection of funds on a grand scale to commemorate Mahatma 
Gandhi. So many leading Indian businessmen were 
summoned to Mussoorie at this time and told by the Sardar 
the targets for their particular industry or firm, all of which 
had been worked out on a generous scale, that the mail train 
from Delhi to Dehra Dun came to be known for a time as the 
Skinned Habit Special. The conflict in the minds of many 
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Indian businessmen at this time was clearly and uncom¬ 
promisingly posed by this unexpected Appeal, since no 
demand made in the name of the Mahatma could be refused 
and yet there was considerable resentment both by share¬ 
holders and Directors at the arbitrary manner in which the 
demand for subscriptions had been made. 

Among the non-technical executives there was, I think, 
the normal relief at the gradual disappearance of the many 
outward and visible signs of foreign rule, and a passionate 
belief in the rightness of India’s case in both Kashmir and 
Hyderabad. There was also among this class of intelligent 
men, most of whom had either been trained as lawyers or 
economists, an early enthusiasm for Sardar Patel’s ruthless 
gleichschaltung of the Indian States, which in our own case 
gradually waned as we discovered in our far flung cement 
organisation that the new dispensation in the amalgamated 
and absorbed principalities was a hundred times worse than 
it had been under the admittedly mediaeval yet basically 
effective autocratic regimes of the maligned Maharajahs. 

Our factory in the colourful Rajput State of fiundi, for 
instance, was only connected with the Capital of the 
State by a dirt track through the open fields, which the 
Manager might jeep over once or twice a year to visit the 
Prime Minister or pay his respects to the Ruler. It was 
thirty miles of hard going and the assistance we had been 
getting latterly from the State authorities had not been 
much to write home about. But there had at least been 
some sort of liaison, which stretched back for over thirty 
years, and the State Government did realise the importance 
to its revenues of the Companies considerable contributions 
by way of royalties. 

Since the Central Government had got to work on the 
Rajputana States Bundi had been amalgamated with half 
a dozen others into the Union of Rajastan with its capital 
at Udaipur several hundred miles away across mountains 
and desert unlinked by road, rail or telephone to many of 
its new component parts. For several months our only 
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contact with the new Government was the unannounced 
visit to the Works of a party of Ministers, who failed to call 
on the Manager and who were discovered by him one 
afternoon exhorting the labour to strike against their 
‘‘extortionate” employers in Bombay. As we had several 
factories situated in Indian States, whose leases, taxes, 
moveable and immoveable assets and various administrative 
problems now became the sport of numerous teams of 
“democratic” ministers, who had just won their cabinet 
colours, we looked back wistfully to the days of the mediaeval 
despots ; numbers of them had shown sufficient sense to 
employ outstanding men as their Prime Ministers ; under 
the new dispensation you got your colours according to the 
number of times you had been in gaol. 

Another aspect of the changed political conditions 
which struck me forcibly during this summer of 1948 was 
the abandonment of the Anglo-Indians, that ubiquitous 
community which had grown up through the years of British 
rule, and which had been largely created by the British 
Army. Perhaps the word abandonment is too strong, as 
there was no written responsibility on the side of the British 
Government to this distinctive group of people, although 
many felt that a moral debt had been incurred towards 
large numbers of them, who had served the departing rulers 
and their system of government faithfully and well in those 
subordinate departments of the administration, which attract 
little attention yet on which the smooth running of any 
government depends—the customs, police, railways and the 
posts and telegraphs. There was, I think, on their side a 
distinct feeling that they were being left behind to face an 
unknown India, the rulers of which with their very different 
outlook on life and ways of thought were not likely to be 
friendly disposed towards them and would probably take it 
out of them for having identified themselves so closely in 
the past with the unloved, departing British. 

Since coming back to Bombay after the war I had sat 
on the managing committee of an ancient institution, the 
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Bombay Education Society, which had been founded in 
1815 by Archdeacon Barnes and the British merchants of 
that day. This society had been intended by its founders 
to provide a Christian education for the children of poor 
Europeans, soldiers of the East India Companies military 
and naval establishments and other needy dependents of 
the mercantile society of those times. It had prospered 
during the one hundred and thirty years of its existence 
under the guidance of the Anglican Church in Bombay and 
the keen patronage of the wealthy nabobs, many of whom 
had been most generous both with subscriptions and advice. 
I was brought into the orbit of this ancient society by Sir 
John Greaves, who had nobly carried on the traditions of 
the original founders during the past twenty years. The 
Society owned and administered two excellent schools at 
this time, one a Boarding School at Deolali, the military 
cantonment eighty miles inland from Bombay on the healthy 
uplands of the Deccan plateau, the other a day school in 
the industrial part of Bombay City at Byculla. 

These schools were providing an excellent education for 
many Anglo-Indian boys and girls, who were thus able to 
start their careers in India with an education scarcely inferior 
to that of a well-to-do middle class child in England. This 
had been possible in the days of British rule, since all schools 
which catered for the Anglo-Indian community had been 
given favourable treatment as compared with the State 
schools in that they had received generous grants from the 
educational budgets of the Provincial Governments, which 
made it possible to charge the parents comparatively low 
fees for this excellent public school education. In addition 
in the case of our Society there were certain funds which 
had been bequeathed during the years since its foundation, 
which enabled even further reductions to be made. It had 
always been recognised by Sir John Greaves and other 
merchants, who had sat on the Board from time to time, 
that this state of affairs could hardly last when free and 
independent Indian Governments should replace the British 
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Administration. The Anglo-Indians could scarcely expect 
this privileged position in the matter of education to last 
after Independence. The grants would obviously be 
diminished, if not entirely cut, with the result that, unless 
something drastic was done, the Anglo-Indian parents would 
have to pay greatly enhanced fees for the type of education 
which they were at present giving to their children and 
which they would probably be unable to afford in the hard 
times ahead. 

Before Sir John Greaves retired from India in 1947 and 
handed over the chairmanship of the Society to me he had 
tried very hard to persuade the leaders of the Anglo-Indian 
community that in the time to come they would not enjoy 
the almost unprecedented prosperity of the war years when 
their services in the armed forces, the ordnance depots and 
the railways had been in great demand ; in fact when 
Independence came the community had reached the zenith 
of its material wellbeing. Apart from the implications of 
the political change, which threatened a gradual closing up 
of the many avenues of State employment hitherto more or 
less exclusively reserved for them, there was the economic 
slump, which was worrying us all and which would make it 
difficult for British employers to guarantee many of them 
work and might even involve dismissals. The Indian busi¬ 
nessman was not keen on employing them. In view 
of this uncertain future Sir John Greaves had canvassed the 
idea, both among the Directors of the Society and the political 
leaders of the Anglo-Indian community, of selling the land 
and buildings of the Barnes School, which was becoming more 
and more expensive to run, with the object of investing the 
proceeds in a Trust Fund, from which scholarships to the 
Society’s day school in Bombay could be granted to the 
children of poor Anglo-Indian parents in the bad times which 
we all felt were lying ahead. This would mean closing down 
a very excellent public school at the top of its form, but it 
would also mean safeguarding the future for this precariously 
placed community of mixed racial background which was 
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so deeply committed to the British way of life at a time 
when the economic and political conditions of the day would 
manifestly render it ever more difficult to maintain. Un¬ 
fortunately the leaders of the community were so devoted to 
the Barnes School that they would not consider the prospect 
of selling it, although it was the Society in the last resort 
which owned the property and so had the right to dispose 
of it. However the conflict never came into the open in 
Sir John’s reign, as we could not find a buyer. 

As bad luck would have it no sooner had Sir John 
retired from India and handed over the chairmanship of 
the Society to me than a buyer came forward with an offer 
to purchase the property for one hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds. The whole of this summer, therefore, when I was 
not involved in cement problems in Hyderabad and Pakistan, 
I was engaged in negotiations with the Railway Board on 
the one hand, who were keen to buy, and the Anglo-Indian 
community on the other, who became ever more determined 
that the Society should not sell their magnificent public 
school. The differences within the Society were serious 
and unfortunate, since the British business element on the 
Board, which held a majority of the votes, was convinced 
that this unique opportunity to safeguard the future with a 
not unsubstantial capital sum should not be missed, in spite 
of the necessity to close down a well run and successful 
school. 

On the other hand the Anglo-Indians, whose interests 
we were trying to safeguard, felt so strongly that the school 
should not be sold they were prepared to oppose the con¬ 
siderable majority on the Board in favour of the sale by 
taking out an injunction in the High Court and fighting a case. 
I was prepared to join issue with them and to take the whole 
matter to the courts until Mr. Frank Anthony, the leader of 
the Anglo-Indian community in the Constituent Assembly, 
came to my office and told me that the whole community 
throughout the country had its eyes on this sale and that if 
it went through they would feel that the ground was being 
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cut from underneath their feet; according to him they all 
regarded this school as a symbol of their independent culture 
and so of their future existence in a free India. 

And so we capitulated. The offer of one hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds was turned down and it will be up to 
the Anglo-Indians to keep this school and the many other 
unnecessary and expensive institutions of a more prosperous 
day out of their own resources. After a year as Chairman 
of this fine old Society 1 decided to resign. This incident was 
possibly the outward sign of an inevitable breach between 
the British businessman and the Anglo-Indian community, 
which had to come sooner or later in the altered political 
conditions ; the latter had come to feel that in the new 
India, which many of them could not afford to leave, they 
would have to identify themselves more closely with the 
Hindu ruling classes than with the British merchant. On 
our side we also knew, 1 think, that such a breach would 
have to come ; yet we had hoped before parting company to 
leave behind a tangible asset in the shape of a guaranteed 
education for the poorer children in at least one large town. 

During these summer months of 1948 I had long talks 
with my Army brother-in-law, who was now Deputy 
Commandant of the Indian Army Staff College, which had 
started afresh at Wellington in the south of India after the 
split up of the well-known establishment at Quetta on 
August 15th 1947. The Indian Government had been 
fortunate in persuading Major-General Lentaigne to stay on 
for a few years to serve the new India; a Gurkha officer he had 
won fame during the war as the successor to General Wingate 
in command of the Chindits after the latter had been killed 
in an air crash in March 1943. When I met him in November 
1948 he was busy carrying on the traditions of the old Staff 
College and turning out Staff Officers on the familiar British 
pattern. Several people who have been to India since she 
became independent have shown surprise at the extra¬ 
ordinary similarity of the manners, conventions and outlook 
of the professional Indian Army Officer to his counterpart 
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in England. This is perfectly true and is surely to be 
expected in view of the large number of British officers, 
who have spent the best part of their lives serving in the 
Indian Army. In many ways I think that this development 
of Indian officer material in the mould of the English country 
gentleman is one which the Indian Governments of the 
future should encourage to the best of their ability, parti¬ 
cularly if they can attract into the ranks of their army the 
sons of the landed aristocracy and more especially the 
Maharajahs, whose day will soon be done and whose traditions 
of hereditary leadership in many cases would suit them and 
their descendants admirably for the army. 

There are naturally many obstacles in the way of 
continuing the great traditions bequeathed by the British 
to a free India in the handing over of that magnificent 
instrument, the Indian Army. These obstacles are not so 
great in Pakistan, where the Muslims, at any rate in the 
early days of Independence, showed a greater readiness 
to attract and employ British officers and among whose 
politicians there is not that exaggerated fear of the 
armed forces, which the Indian politician finds so hard to 
shake off and which springs, I think, from his non-martial 
upbringing and from the fact that he has had to fight not 
only the police but also the army in the long struggle for 
political independence. In India the general attitude of 
the Congress, particularly of the handful of leaders who 
really matter, has been one of increasing respect for their 
Army once they began to realise its immense importance as 
a stabilising factor in a potentially far from stable country. 
They had seen the way in which the Army had taken over 
the refugee problem in the East Punjab during the previous 
autumn when the civil administration had completely broken 
down. They were soon to find out how impossible Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel’s policy of swinging the States into line 
with India would have been without it; without this instru¬ 
ment to their hand the Nizam would have been able to defy 
them for ever and by the same token the Maharajah of 
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Kashmir would not have acceded to the Indian Union, if he 
had not known that he could rely on strong military help 
from that quarter. But while the leaders in the cabinet had 
quickly grasped the immense political strength inherent in 
such a disciplined and efficient army the mentality of the 
rank and file of the Congress Party which had still not got 
over its traditional inhibitions about the soldiery whom 
it still regarded as tainted by a mercenary past, continued 
in a curious way to influence the cabinet in its administra¬ 
tive dealings with the officer cadres in particular. 

This attitude crystalised in the adoption in the name of 
patriotism of a new Pay Code for officers of all three services 
which caused considerable discontent, particularly as those 
senior officers, who had been trained by the British Govern¬ 
ment in the “ bad old days ” at Sandhurst and Woolwich 
and who had by now risen to the point where they were taking 
over the highest appointments from the departing British, 
had been left untouched by the new Code on the generous 
scales of pay they had previously been drawing in common 
with their British predecessors. The fact that several of 
them had sat on the Pay Commission, which had advised 
the new Indian Government on the reductions, did not make 
them popular with the next batch of regular officers coming 
up below them and who themselves had by now reached 
responsible posts and had been brought up in the finest 
traditions of the Indian Army. The new and considerably 
reduced scales which they now drew were quite inadequate 
to maintain the type of life, never lavish, which they had 
been brought up to regard as fitting to the position and 
dignity of a good officer. 

My brother-in-law felt these changes so keenly, and in 
particular the distinction between the pay scales of the 
senior officers and the rest, that he resigned his commission 
and went into business. This incident, I believe, caused 
something of a stir both inside the Army itself and at the 
higher levels of the Secretariat in Delhi, but even the offer 
of the post of Military Attach^ at Washington failed to deflect 
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him from his purpose. I think there is a lesson for the 
Indian Government in this matter, for the importance of the 
Army in the new India must be immensely great and I do 
not think that this army will be the effective force it has 
undoubtedly been in the past, if the politicians force the 
officers to adopt a restricted way of life, which must inevitably 
impair their qualities of leadership and make it difficult, if 
not impossible, for them to look after their men, the ordinary 
sepoys, whose steadfastness, according to my brother-in-law, 
saved the country from chaos and destruction in the terrible 
months immediately after Independence. 

It was during a short and very happy visit to the Staff 
College at Wellington in the autumn of 1948 that I heard 
the story of General Lentaigne’s plan for the maintenance 
of law and order in the Punjab during the period of the 
handing over of power by the British. At that time “Joe” 
Lentaigne had been on the staff of Army Headquarters at 
New Delhi. In the weeks immediately prior to August 
15th 1947 Field Marshal Auchinlech instructed him to 
produce a plan, which would ensure reasonable stability in 
the area on both sides of the proposed Radcliffe Line, as it 
was fairly obvious that some sort of mass migration would 
take place. The General had apparently taken himself off 
to a quiet spot and duly returned with a simple but un¬ 
acceptable solution to this knotty problem. He had 
advocated the clearance of a twenty-live mile strip of territory 
on either side of the line, wherever it should be drawn, this 
strip to be policed by British and Gurkha troops, whose 
impartiality should ensure the maintenance of peace under 
any circumstances in this potentially inflammable area. 

Unfortunately this plan was rejected, I believe in 
deference to the political susceptibilities of the leaders of 
the two new Dominions. It must have been a hard 
decision at the time when anything which might upset 
the unexpected and miraculous agreement of these leaders 
to the Mountbatten plan had to be avoided at all costs ; 
it is also very easy to be wise after the event. On the 
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other hand many British and Indian officers who were as 
fervent admirers of the Indian Army as its last Commander- 
in-Chief, among whom were General Lentaigne and my 
brother-in-law, knew that it would be asking too much of 
the sepoy to place him in a position where he might have 
to fire on his co-religionists in the knowledge that they had 
been uprooted and in many cases massacred by kinsmen of 
fellow soldiers in his own battalion. Before August 15th 
1947 he had been serving for the most part under foreign 
officers, whom he had come to trust and to like in a long 
period of peace and through many campaigns of a strenuous 
war. While these foreign officers commanded him he could 
even take part in the unpleasant business of quelling com¬ 
munal riots, so ingrained in him was the habit of discipline 
and obedience. 

But once the old system had ceased to function and 
the familiar foreigners had suddenly and rather inexplicably 
disappeared his instinct was to instal in the vacant seat of 
authority a new and surprisingly natural symbol of his 
soldierly allegiance, that of his country and his own com¬ 
munity. Many officers, both British and Indian, have told 
me that the sepoy became communally-minded overnight 
as soon as Indian Independence became effective ; this was 
in fact only natural and had been foreseen, among others, 
by General Lentaigne. His advice had not been heeded at 
that time with disastrous results but now he was working 
with the greatest enthusiasm for the new Indian Government 
of Pandit Nehru and Sardar Patel as Commandant of the 
Staff College which had to be built up from scratch, since 
the old Staff College at Quetta now lay in Pakistan. It was 
most heartening to see the enthusiastic way in which he 
was planning the foundations of this new and vitally 
important nursery for the officers of the future, laying out 
lawns and terraces, personally supervising the furnishing of 
the mess and bringing his restless energy and enthusiasm to 
bear on every activity of this new and already highly 
effective army university, in whose mess the portraits of 
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Clive and Warren Hastings continued to hang undisturbed 
without anyone apparently finding their presence at all 
incongruous. 

During this delightful stay among the gentle hills of 
the Nilgiris, playing golf, meeting the instructors and the 
pupils at the Staff College, and the numerous V.I.P.s, many 
of them British, who came down in a stream to lecture to 
the college, I heard the first intimations of a truce in the 
Kashmir operations. I think it had at last become clear to 
the Government that they were getting nowhere with 
this costly campaign and I imagine that the Service Chiefs 
must have been telling the Cabinet that a war restricted to 
the borders of Kashmir State itself could not achieve any 
decisive object and that a compromise war on the cheap, as 
it were, would get them nowhere, w hile paradoxically enough 
costing them a great deal of money. In fact it was clear 
that, if India really wanted to clear Kashmir of both official 
and unofficial Muslim fighting men, she would have to accept 
the inevitability of an all out war with Pakistan so that the 
bases and communications in the West Punjab, from which 
the Muslim troops were operating, could be neutralised. At 
last, it seemed, the unthinkability of this course had been 
more or less accepted and it looked as if the presence of a 
United Nations Commission might well provide the necessary 
face saving machinery to bring this sorry business to a 
satisfactory conclusion. 

On January 1st 1949 the Cease Fire was blown. 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


FAREWELL TO A V.I.P. 

(September — December 1948) 

“ J'aime ces tour a vermeilles , 

Ces drapeaux triomphunts, 

Ces maisons (T or, pareilles 
A des jouets d'enfants ; 

J'aime , pour mes pensees 
Plus mollement bercees, 

Ces tentes balancees 
Au dos des elephants 

Les Orientales —Victor Hugo. 

T HE big problem which was to occupy the front pages 
of the Indian and world press throughout the summer 
happened to affect me personally due to the presence of one 
of the A.C.C.’s largest factories inside the borders of His 
Exalted Highness, the Nizam of Hyderabad, Rustum-i- 
Dowhran, Arastan-i-Zaman, Wal Mamalik, Faithful Ally, 
G.C.I.E., G.B.E. His enormous Kingdom stretched over 
eighty-two thousand square miles, contained over fifteen 
million inhabitants and had been ruled by the existing 
Dynasty since 1740, when it had been founded by Asaf Jah, 
last Moghul Viceroy of the Deccan. During the eighteenth 
century the second Nizam had been supported by the East 
India Company, while the third and fourth had been French 
nominees. Nizam Ali, the fifth ruler, sided alternately with 
the British and their enemies but ultimately plumped for 
the British, joining Lord Cornwallis at the second siege of 
Seringapatarn in 1792. Since that date the succeeding 
Nizams had lived up to their title of Faithful Ally and had 
proved to be a rock of dependability during the so-called 
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Indian Mutiny in 1857, a fact which more than anything 
else probably saved India for Britain at that very critical 
moment and so preserved her also for a brighter and more 
integrated future than she would probably have enjoyed 
had the sepoys been able to upset the edifice of British 
administration in the early stages of its existence. In fact the 
Nizams had proved most faithful and enthusiastic allies of 
the British during the two world wars and during the 
disturbed times of the gathering nationalist movement in 
the neighbouring provinces of British India. Nevertheless 
the majority of his subjects were Hindus, while both the 
Nizam and his court of wealthy landed aristocrats, being 
direct descendants of the Moghuls, were Muslims by religion, 
outlook and manners. They also had all the jobs. 

As an individual I tried to be as little concerned with 
the political aspect of this problem as possible, although it 
was difficult not to feel that what was sauce for the Hindu 
Maharajah of Kashmir was at least gravy for the Muslim 
Ruler of Hyderabad. There was certainly no doubt that 
India would be seriously embarrassed by such a large slice 
of foreign soil in the very centre of her territory, a situation 
which was being taken advantage of at this very moment 
by the Communist Party of India, which was doing as it 
liked in two large districts in the eastern part of the Nizam’s 
domains with little interference from this capitalist Monarch, 
and was thereby sorely trying the neighbouring Indian 
Provinces. 

Our factory at Shahabad, some hundred miles inside 
the western boundary of the State, was a large unit capable 
of producing a quarter of a million tons of cement a year. 
It supplied the comparatively small needs of Hyderabad 
State and despatched the bulk of its output to Bombay. 
It was during the hot months of April and May that 
the Indian Government really began to get tough with 
Hyderabad, and it became clear to the four of us who w T cre 
responsible for the day to day administration of the company 
that our large factory at Shahabad was in for trouble. It 
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was almost impossible to follow the course of the negotiations 
between the Indian Government and Hyderabad State, 
which went through many phases during this spring and 
summer. The background to the increasingly complicated 
dispute was a Standstill Agreement which had been reached 
between the two Governments soon after Independence, 
when it became clear that the Nizam intended to stick to 
his independent status, if he should be allowed to get away 
with it. The idea of the Indian Government seemed to be 
to use this period in which to formulate a plan, since 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel was evidently determined to 
bring this large State into the Indian fold by some means 
or other. The principle difficulty from the Indian point 
of view was the existence of fifteen million odd hostages 
held by the Muslim ruler, who might be tempted to 
do many of them in, if India became too pressing; an 
eventuality which might well have the most serious reper¬ 
cussions in the neighbouring territories of the Indian Union, 
especially the United Provinces, where several millions of 
Muslims still lived surrounded by even larger numbers of 
Hindus. The latter might well take the law into their own 
hands against the Muslims living in the United Provinces, 
if the small but powerful ruling clique in Hyderabad were 
to turn their State Forces on to the Hindu population. 

It was at this time that we all became aware of certain 
types inside Hyderabad who rejoiced in the odd name of 
Razakars. These were supposedly irregular Muslim guerillas 
who had come into existence during the past few years as 
sort of S.S. formations under the leadership of a reputedly 
fanatical Muslim, one Kasim Razvi. Their activities were 
reported more and more frequently and graphically in the 
Indian Press at this time and they were credited with all 
manner of atrocities, train hold-ups and excesses directed 
against the Hindu population. Razvi himself, whose pictures 
in the Indian Press made him look rather like an oriental 
Mephistopheles, was alleged to be a power in the land and 
some maintained that the Nizam, who was an old man, was 
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under his thumb. It was difficult to tell whether these bands 
of guerillas were anything more than the normal run of thugs 
and brigands who could be expected to operate in territories 
such as those of the Nizam where administration was as 
tenuous and ramshackle as it had been in the eighteenth 
century. Furthermore in a country where nine out of 
every ten people were Hindus any robbery or arson was 
likely to affect a Hindu and under existing circumstances 
was attributed to communalism. On the other hand there 
is little doubt that with the folding up of British Rule and 
the withdrawal of the Indian Army garrison troops from the 
capital of the State the distant but powerful presence of the 
time honoured referee had been removed and Muslims in 
positions of authority, especially out in the blue beyond the 
comparatively small radius of action of the Hyderabad 
Government, could and did take advantage of their position 
and their racial affinity with the ruling power to throw their 
weight about in the' districts and make things uncomfortable 
for the Hindu population. 

We had several examples of this type of unpleasantness 
at the Shahabad factory which was two hundred miles from 
the capital and without a road of any kind; we had also to 
be particularly careful in our relations with the Hyderabad 
Government which had the last say in our rapidly expiring 
leases and which compelled us to buy grain at exorbitant 
prices from the Government Food Corporation for resale to 
our workers at more reasonable rates. We also had to pay 
for pretty inadequate police protection for our increasingly 
unhappy and fearful Hindu workers, who were not parti¬ 
cularly enthusiastic about being protected by Muslim 
policeman. We had numerous complaints from our Manager, 
who was a Hindu, that certain Muslim workers were suspected 
of being Razakars and some of these suspects had actually 
been caught making their own weapons in our extensive and 
well-equipped workshops. It was all becoming increasingly 
difficult, especially as the Indian Government was beginning 
to get pretty tough in its dealings with Hyderabad long 
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before the Standstill Agreement was due for revision,. In 
fact without wishing in any way to be inquisitive it was 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that Pandit Nehru and 
Sardar Patel were seriously contemplating settling the issue 
by force, if necessary, and as early as May everyone in 
Bombay was talking of the presence of an Armoured 
Division in Sholapur on the Indian side of the Hyderabad 
border. 

Although the monsoon was only a few days off and it 
seemed unlikely that the Indian Army could move its tanks 
over the sticky black soil of the Deccan uplands sufficiently 
fast to reach the capital three hundred miles away before 
retaliatory measures could get under way until the end of 
the monsoon in September, my three fellow Managing 
Directors, all of whom were Indian, felt that we should make 
an effort to stop the Army from knocking out our factory 
under the mistaken impression that it was a Hyderabad 
asset. 

As I knew the glee with which my old friends in the 
Royal Indian Air Force would deal with such a target and 
since I was the only one amongst us who had any experience 
of “the military” I was detailed to approach the right 
quarters and put in a pica for the careful handling of our 
valuable plant in the event of a campaign. Accordingly I 
spoke to General Brar, our local Area Commander, who was 
helpful and, I think, appreciative of the information that 
this large factory, the third biggest industrial concern in 
Hyderabad State, was in fact an Indian asset and that it 
could produce in normal times large quantities of cement 
which were in heavy demand in the ever expanding markets 
of India. I know that General Brar passed on the information 
to higher authority but as bad luck would have it, and, let 
it be confessed, thanks in part to a quite remarkable lack 
of appreciation of the realities of war conditions on the 
part of the Works personnel, when the campaign did 
eventually take place the R.I.A.F. carried out a low level 
strafe which resulted in some loss of life. 
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At the beginning of June the monsoon broke and, 
although both the Indian Government and the Press kept 
up a stream of complaints against Hyderabad in general 
and the Razakars in particular, it was evident that they would 
have to put the tanks into cold storage for some months and 
try other methods of bringing the Nizam to heel. During 
this lull Lord Mountbattcn tried his best to bring about a 
compromise, as he obviously wanted to see this serious 
problem out of the way before he resigned his Governor- 
Generalship in the middle of June. Nevertheless despite 
his best efforts and the despatch of a special emissary to 
Hyderabad the negotiations for a new Agreement between 
the two Governments, which would allow the Nizam a 
modified form of sovereignty and give India responsibility 
for foreign affairs, communications and the right to a garrison, 
broke down on June 17 th. Lord Mountbattcn left India 
amid scenes of the most unexampled affection both from the 
leaders of Independent India and from the ordinary people. 

In the light of events we now know that the Nizam had 
passed up his last chance and one which would have left 
him with much of his power and all his wealth. I learned 
later on from Claude Scott, who was his liaison officer with 
the Foreign Press and a sort of unofficial assistant to Sir 
Walter Monkton, that they had both implored the old man 
to accept this offer, but that he had been persuaded by the 
more fanatical Muslim clique, who had achieved considerable 
influence with him by this time, to hold out for the recognition 
by India of his complete sovereignty ; in their view India 
was too stretched by the Kashmir campaign and too 
frightened that Pakistan would attack her in the rear, if 
she were to invade Hyderabad. So far as it was possible to 
ascertain the Pakistan Government had no intention of 
backing up Hyderabad, although sentiment among the 
ordinary people was running high in favour of the aricient 
Moghul dynasty which had ruled over central India for so 
long. On the other hand they were evidently prepared to 
turn a blind eye to the activities of adventurers such as 
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46 Gun Cotton,” the elderly Australian gun runner, whose 
“disposal” Lancasters were flying by night from bases out¬ 
side India throughout these summer months bringing various 
items of supply which the Indian Government was denying 
to Hyderabad by a newly imposed economic blockade. 
It was presumed that he must be operating from Karachi, 
since several pilot friends of mine had seen him in the “Spiv” 
Arms. His aircraft were apparently flying by night down 
the west coast of India outside the three mile limit until they 
reached a position where the distance across Indian territory 
from the coast to the Hyderabad border is shortest, at which 
point they turned inland and flew to Hyderabad. As 
things turned out it looked as if Cotton must have made a 
good thing out of it for himself but his supplies, at any rate 
of arms, made little difference to the effectiveness of the 
Nizam’s forces. Apart from turning a blind eye to activities 
of this kind I don’t think the Pakistan Government had the 
slightest intention of intervening in the “affaire Hyderabad .” 
In this, as in other matters of foreign policy, they have 
shown themselves to be far seeing and adroit. 

In the meanwhile the financial and economic blockade 
instituted by the Indian Government against Hyderabad 
meant the closing down of our factory at Shahabad and the 
continued payment of over two thousand workers for doing 
nothing until conditions should return to normal. This 
shutdown was unavoidable, since we could not send in jute 
bags for packing our product and stocks had dwindled to 
nothing, nor could we get wagons from the Indian Railways 
to send into the State. In any event the Hyderabad 
Government had indicated that cement would not be allowed 
to leave the State as long as the blockade should last. Our 
workers were therefore both idle and afraid. For the next 
two months we could only sit in Bombay and watch develop¬ 
ments, hoping that a settlement would be reached one way 
or the other, and in the meantime we were losing considerable 
amounts of money on this large and important factory. 
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It was at this time that I remembered a conversation 
with Ivor Jehu, Editor of the Times of India , when we were 
both lunching at the Bombay Yacht Club with George Kitson, 
the U. K. Deputy High Commissioner. Ivor had been talking 
that morning to one of the numerous foreign correspondents 
who were flocking to Hyderabad from all over the place. 
The correspondent—I think he was an Australian—had been 
asking for guidance on this complicated affair and while 
Ivor had told him the obvious truth that the Indian politicians 
were right in their demands that Hyderabad should unite 
with India yet at the same time it had to be admitted that 
conditions inside the State, although they were mediaeval 
according to modern concepts, were yet considerably quieter 
and more stable than in the Indian Union. Indians would 
argue that it was the quietness of a graveyard but looked at 
from a realistic, possibly even a cynical, point of view the 
Oriental despotism of the Nizam had much to recommend it 
in a land where more than eighty per cent of the population 
were illiterate ; it was probably more suitable in the long run 
than the noisy and inefficient type of “democracy” which 
was developing in many of the provinces of India and for 
the creation of which the British had been responsible. It 
seemed to be a good example of what I imagine Guy Wint 
meant when he wrote about the destructive effect of British 
institutions on Oriental systems in his book The British In 
Asia. 

The monsoon drew to a close and during the first ten 
days of September a series of important speeches were made 
by Pandit Nehru and Sardar Patel which indicated that 
the theories about tank movement must have had something 
in them. I happened to be in Karachi at the time and 
excitement there was naturally intense. On September 11th 
Pandit Nehru said : “ We march at dawn.” On the 12th, 
the day of Mr. Jinnah’s death, the First Armoured Division 
commanded by Major General Chaudheri rolled in to 
Hyderabad. Opposition from the Razakars was feeble, 
particularly in the west where the armoured thrust took 
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place, and the State Forces scarcely fired a shot. Moochoo 
Chaudheri took the surrender on D plus seven when his 
tanks were still some ninety miles away from the capital— 
mercifully there had been no massacre of Hindus during the 
days of the advance as so many had feared ; in fact when 
the war was over we began to wonder what all the fuss 
had been about, although the labelling of the brief campaign 
as a “police action” seemed an unusual description of an 
operation involving several divisions, one of which was 
armoured. 

Nevertheless the effect of the successful campaign on 
the country as a whole was excellent; the rapid and bloodless 
solution of a deadlock, which was costing us a lot of money 
and withholding a quarter of a million tons of cement from 
the market, was particularly welcome in the cement combine. 
We had not come out of the affair completely unscathed, 
however, as our Manager reported that on 1) plus three a 
Tempest belonging to the R.I.A.F. had appeared from the 
west during the afternoon and had carried out two low 
flying attacks with cannon shells on our quarry locomotive. 
The driver, the fireman, a policeman and an apprentice 
called Michael Anthony, all of whom had been on the cab 
during the attack, had been killed, and the engine badly 
damaged. It seemed that the three men were killed 
instantaneously while the boy apprentice was severely 
wounded in the legs. The engine had not been stopped by 
the shells, none of which had actually hit the steam pipes 
in the boiler, consequently it continued heading for the 
quarry with the throttle at full steam where it would 
have plunged down the fifty-foot face with all its wagons 
and probably killed many of the workers. 

Michael Anthony, a young Anglo-Indian, one leg shot 
away and the other badly damaged, had dragged himself 
up to the lever, where he had pulled it into the off position 
and brought the train to a stop. He had died later from loss 
of blood. 
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There was much indignation among the Directors of 
the Board when this story was reported to them and I was 
struck by their inexperienced attitude to an incident of 
this kind. In their capacity as citizens they fully approved 
of their Government’s action in forcibly taking over 
Hyderabad, yet in the process the property and employees 
of their company had been damaged by their own air 
force and this seemed in some way to be an outrage. 
I spoke up at the board meeting and tried to point out that 
mistakes are always happening in war. In this case we were 
partly at fault since we should not have allowed any train 
to move during the operations, even a small tram-line con¬ 
necting the quarries with the works. The pilots had 
almost certainly been briefed to attack all moving trains and 
this one had carried out his orders. At the time of the attack 
the factory had been behind the Hyderabad lines and any 
indication to a pilot that we were making cement would lead 
him to assume we were making it for the Nizam. Travelling 
at three hundred miles an hour he was not to know that we 
had not made a ton for months and that the Manager was 
simply stocking up with limestone against the day when he 
could resume manufacture. 

Despite my effort to explain what I thought had 
happened the feeling was still one of intense indignation 
at the brutal and licentious soldiery. I suppose the 
army and all its works had been associated for so long with 
foreign rule that it was still difficult to realise that it was 
now their own weapon that had been used, armed, aimed and 
fired by their own Government. In this respect I think the 
politicians, certainly those in the Central Government, were 
quicker to appreciate the importance of their military 
inheritance from the British than the businessmen. Although 
I pleaded that no action should be taken on this unfortunate 
incident, I was still the junior member of the Board and an 
Englishman to boot. An indignant wire was consequently 
sent off to Major-General Chaudheri demanding an 
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explanation and compensation for the families of our dead 
employees. I had visions of the General’s face when he 
received this wire and as it turned out they were not far off 
the mark. 

The jubilation with which the surrender of the Nizam 
was received in the Indian Press after so short and bloodless 
a campaign was not entirely surprising under the circum¬ 
stances but it was difficult to reconcile this excitement with 
the over insistent use of the phrase “ police action.” I think 
it was this official attempt to treat the whole affair as a 
small mopping up operation of only police proportions 
coupled with India’s attitude towards Kashmir, which made 
the foreign correspondents antagonistic to India over the 
Hyderabad issue and which resulted in the affair getting a 
bad press all over the world, including America, where 
hitherto the Congress politicians had been accustomed only 
to look for bouquets. The brickbats, to which all independent 
nations have to adjust themselves, started landing thick and 
fast with the result that much umbrage was taken among 
Indians of all kinds and the press was full of complaints about 
the lack of understanding shown by the outside world 
in general and the British Press in particular. The British 
in India were, of course, neutral in this internal dispute. 
It was pointed out, however, in one or two copies of the 
Spectator , which reached India several weeks later, that 
the Nizam had been a “ Faithful Ally ” of the British 
for over a century and a half and that even if that link 
had been formally broken on August 15th 1947 he was by 
every right of law and history an independent monarch. I 
think it is worth quoting from a leader in the Spectator at 
this time to illustrate the opinion of one English Weekly, 
based presumably on information supplied by correspondents 
who had been on the spot: “We would do well to remind 
Mr. Nehru of the words he used when, with passionate 
sincerity, he addressed the Indian people on the day in 
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June last year on which the British Plan for the transfer of 
power was announced :— 

4 The United India we have laboured for ’ 
he said 4 is not one of compulsion and 
coercion, but a free and willing, association 
of free people. 5 

44 that is not by any means the India that will emerge from 
this unjust war.” These were perhaps harsh words but 
they came from a liberal weekly journal which had always 
shown great sympathy for India’s national aspirations. 

As soon as outsiders were allowed into the State, which 
was now under the military Governorship of General 
Chaudheri, I went up to the factory with one of our executives 
in order to see what was going on and to help get the wheels 
turning again. There was very little sign on the journey of 
the campaign which was just over except that there were 
many officers and troops on the train, some travelling up to 
units of the occupation forces in Hyderabad City, others on 
train escort duty. At the factory there seemed to be an 
atmosphere of tension which you often find in India during 
disturbed times, an unpleasant feeling that something is 
going to happen, but you don’t know quite what it is likely 
to be nor where it will take place. People seem to be strung 
up, rumours are rife and little work gets done. 

The main problem at Shahabad was food. The grain- 
store belonging to the old Hyderabad Government was 
situated in the small town which lay beyond the river about 
a mile from the factory. The Nizam’s official had rather 
naturally fled, taking the keys with him. Consequently 
there was a grave shortage of food both at the works and in 
the town, and there were the makings of a first class food riot. 

The next problem was that of law and order. Rather 
naturally the Hindus both at the works and in the town felt 
great relief that at last the power of the Muslim rulers was 
broken, and although I don’t think this rule had really been 
very irksome while the British remained as overlords of 
India, there is no doubt that they had suffered to some 
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extent at the hands of minor officials since the British had 
left the sub-continent. They were now tasting the pleasurable 
feeling of being top dog and there was the usual tendency 
for private scores to be settled in the name of patriotism. 
The handful of Muslm police had fled and there was nobody 
to take their place. There was no physical destruction apart 
from our quarry engine, since the armies had bypassed this 
particular place. But the administration, which had been 
mediaeval before, had now ceased to exist. There was no 
organisation to run the simple process of village adminis¬ 
tration and murders were taking place nightly in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the factory. Fortunately our Manager 
had kept a firm hold inside the works, and although the 
Muslims were very frightened, so far they had been safe from 
molestation and nobody had been delivered up to the self- 
appointed purging parties from the town, who were con¬ 
stantly knocking at the factory gates demanding the heads 
of our Muslim workers, all of whom they lumped together as 
Razakars. 

The final problem was to get railway wagons into the 
yard so that we could start clearing the large stocks of 
cement and grinding the immense quantities of clinker, so 
that production could start once more. Having done our 
“recce” we moved on to Hyderabad City to see the Civil 
Governor, Mr. Bakhle, and the Military Governor, General 
Chaudheri. 

We reached Hyderabad City after curfew, having been 
delayed all along the line by Razakar hunts at every station. 
The train would stop for longer and longer halts at the 
numerous stations where the local purging committees 
produced their strings of men accused of being Razakars. 
They had mostly been pretty well beaten up before reaching 
the stations, but on arrival they were usually chased up and 
down the platforms by most of the passengers, all of whom 
turned out to see the fun. This delayed the train still 
further, as the Guard was reluctant to hurry people along 
while they were enjoying themselves so much. 
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In Hyderabad City itself and in the famous cantonment 
of Secunderabad conditions were almost back to normal, 
although it was only a few days since the surrender. The 
Indian Government had very wisely followed the procedure 
of the Allied Armies in Germany and occupied Europe, 
which had been to let the defeated enemy carry on the 
administration under supervision and control, while the 
process of “ denazification ” went on scientifically, starting 
with the important men and working downwards. General 
Cliaudheri, who had commanded the First Armoured Division 
in the campaign, had been appointed Military Governor ; 
Brigadier Varma had taken over command of the occupying 
troops. The Hyderabad Government continued to function 
under his control and the immediate direction of a very 
experienced Indian Civil Servant, Mr. Bakhle. The Nizam 
remained on his throne and although nothing was said it 
was clear that he no longer had any power. General 
Chaudheri had called on him in his Palace in the most 
courteous way but nevertheless he was little more than a 
Very Exalted Prisoner. 

1 tried to avoid troubling the Indian authorities at the 
start and called on Mr. Razi-ud-Din, Secretary of the Supply 
Department, who had controlled the issues of food from the 
Government Stores to our workers at Shahabad for the past 
two years and who had never been helpful. I was surprised 
to see him still in his office, as I had been told that he was a 
close associate of Kasim Razvi and had been a member of 
the clique responsible for persuading the Nizam to turn 
down the terms offered by the Indian Government on June 
17th. It was with considerable surprise, therefore, that I 
noticed how surly and unco-operative he was under the 
altered circumstances when I told him about the flight of 
his minions at Shahabad and the groaning warehouse which 
nobody had the authority to open. As he said he could do 
nothing to help and we had no authority to open the grain- 
store I left him without ceremony, called on the Chief 
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Secretary to complain and then repaired to the Indian 
Military and Civil Authorities, who were most helpful and 
efficient. 

Happily I knew both General Chaudheri and Brigadier 
Varma through my brother-in-law in the Indian Cavalry, 
who had served under the former’s command in the Sixteenth 
Cavalry during the final Burma campaign. Shiv Varma 
I knew particularly well and as soon as I had explained to 
him the importance to India of getting our large productive 
capacity going again and the impossibility of doing this 
under the present lawless conditions existing in the outlying 
districts, where of necessity troops were thin on the ground, 
he sent off a signal to the nearest detachment and within 
twenty-four hours a platoon of airborne troops had arrived 
at the factory. It was a great pleasure to be back again with 
soldiers and to see the quiet efficiency of a fine professional 
army. 

Shiv Varma had said that the only difficulty in 
Hyderabad was the disintegration of the Muslim police force, 
which he was trying to reorganise but of which the unruly 
element among the Hindus would take little notice. As a 
result there had been some looting and he had been com¬ 
pelled to impose a curfew after dark. lie was engaged on 
making personal tours of the city with a jeep and a loud- 
hailer, trying to restore confidence by addressing the crowds 
in the bazaars. The campaign had been a walkover and 
the resistance put up by the Razakars had been negligible. 
I asked him about the Tempest attack on our factory but 
he knew nothing of the incident. He did tell me, however, 
that an R.I.A.F. fighter had shot up their Divisional Head¬ 
quarters at dusk one evening by mistake and he suggested 
that I might tell the story to our Board. 

Mr. Bakhle, the Chief Civil Administrator, promised 
immediate assistance in the food line and was able to fix up 
for our executive officer to see the newly appointed Collector 
of the District, who had just come in from India and who 
happened to be calling on him that evening for instructions. 
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In this way our food problem was solved. I also heard that 
Mr. Razi-ud-Din was being dismissed the following day. 

My last interview was with the Military Governor, who 
received me in the Residency at Bolarum, from the spacious 
study of which lovely house he was ruling his large territories 
with dignity, skill and a sense of humour. He described his 
first interview with the Nizam after the surrender. It seemed 
that the old man had taken him by the arm in a friendly 
manner and asked if he came from the Bengal family of 
Chaudheris. When he said yes, the old boy heaved a sigh of 
relief and said : 

“ I’m so glad. You see I have been looking you up in 
my book,” and he pointed to his copy of the local Debrett 
“ And I thought you must belong to that family. Now I 
know wc can get on together. We will look after this 
situation together and we need not be bothered by the riff-raff 
either here or in India.” Quite who he was alluding to was 
not clear but so far they had been getting on quite well, 
which was not surprising considering there was an Armoured 
Division down the road. 

Before I left the General suddenly said to me : 

“ By the way please don’t send me any more damn 
silly telegrams telling me how to run a military operation.” 

Having given me this not undeserved and certainly not 
unexpected rocket he arranged for me to be flown back to 
Bombay in the mail plane within the hour. My companion 
had arranged with the newly arrived Indian railway experts, 
who had taken over the Nizam’s State Railway, that we 
should have ample supplies of railway wagons within a few 
days. Our three-fold task of providing food, security and 
wagons for the factory had therefore been achieved, thanks 
to the co-operation and efficiency of the Indian authorities. 

Before leaving the beautiful city of Hyderabad with its 
broad boulevards, lovely views and spacious houses I had 
an interesting talk with Claude Scott on a terrace overlooking 
the lake. I had known him in Bombay before the war 
where he had been on the staff of the Times of India . He 
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had been working in Hyderabad for several months in charge 
of the Nizam’s public relations and press liaison. Judging 
from the almost universal sympathy which the Nizam had 
received in the outside world during the long drawn out 
quarrel with India he had done his job remarkably well. 
I mentioned this during the conversation but he disclaimed 
any responsibility and said that India’s policy in the 
Kashmir allair had been the principal reason for the un¬ 
sympathetic treatment of the Hyderabad business by the 
numerous correspondents who had flocked to the State 
during the summer. In addition it had been clear to most 
of them that conditions in the State were quite peaceful 
compared with India, which was having its full share of 
political and economic trouble and was by no means 
tranquil. 

He admitted that the Nizam had only himself to thank 
for his downfall, as he had been implored by Sir Water 
Monckton to accept the terms offered by India in the middle 
of June, but had allowed himself to be pushed into rejecting 
them, not so much by Kasim Razvi, but by four fanatical 
Muslim Ministers in his cabinet, members of Razvi’s Ittihad- 
ul-Muslimeen party, who had been more chauvinist than 
their leader. These men had apparently been counting on 
Pakistan to come to the rescue of Hyderabad in the event of 
an invasion from India. When this had not happened they 
had collapsed, as they had made no preparations for 
effective resistance. Scott also said that while the present 
Military Governorship was excellent it was clearly only 
temporary and would eventually give way to the familiar 
Congress democracy of the Provinces with high taxation, 
prohibition and all the rest of Pandora’s box. He said that 
many moderate Hindus were already beginning to regret 
the passing of the mediaeval autocracy of the Nizam. He 
personally was in rather a delicate position, as the Indian 
Government were very sore about the bad press they had 
received in the outside world. Consequently he was not 
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only out of a job but did not feel inclined to pass through 
Indian territory on his way back to England. 

We watched the sun set over the Deccan plain and I 
think we both felt a pang of regret at the passing of a 
romantic period, which had lasted from the days of Clive, 
Hastings, Cornwallis, Dupleix and the early European 
pioneers in India right up to the present day, well after the 
end of the second world war. It had been a romantic state 
and a romantic city, with its fine old Muslim families, its air 
of spaciousness, wealth and culture. If a student of social 
history had wanted to know how a typical section of 
seventeenth and eighteenth century aristocrats would react 
to the present era, he would have been hard put to find a 
better example than in contemporary Hyderabad, where 
the modern Moghuls had somehow adapted the grace and 
beauty of a bygone age to the amenities and comforts of the 
twentieth century. 

As if to underline the change I had only been back in 
Bombay for a few days when a message came from the 
Manager at Shahabad that a purging committee had slipped 
past the sentries into our camp during the night and had 
murdered our leading Muslim workers. 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


END OR BEGINNING ? 

“ The new times , if turbulent , will make good reading 
in the history books for posterity .” 

—Chinese Saying. 

1 QAQ ^ WO years after India became two separate and 
I ) independent Dominions, seems a convenient and 
suitable place to end this story, which has tried to describe 
the events of the two years on each side of this watershed of 
history, as seen by a business man of the younger generation 
who had been away during the war and returned to the 
familiar stage; at the very moment when the scenery was 
being shifted around in readiness for a new play. 

Nineteen hundred and forty-nine was to see that extra¬ 
ordinary development which I think few would have 
believed possible even among those of us who have seen the 
goodwill of the Indian people for Britain grow noticeably 
since 1947—the acceptance by Pandit Nehru of the Crown 
as a symbol of unity for a Commonwealth, in which India is 
ready to remain a full member, albeit with a republican 
constitution. It will take some time for this development 
to crystallise along the familiar lines until, perhaps, the 
days of our imperial rule in India will be completely forgotten. 
This story is really meant to convey the impressions made 
during this momentous transition period on one English 
business man of the generation that will come to maturity 
in a wholly independent India and Pakistan, inheriting the 
traditions of merchant adventurers who had a virgin 
continent to work in and a friendly Government to help 
them ; we shall have a land which has been opened up by 
our predecessors in concert with their Indian friends ; their 
sons are now potentially in a far stronger position than their 
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fathers were, for they have access to their own Indian 
government, while we are foreigners in a land that was 
indirectly and directly ruled for nearly two centuries by our 
British forefathers. The physical hardships borne by the 
British pioneers no longer exist, but there may be difficulties 
of another sort for the British merchant of the* future. 

In Pakistan the situation appears strangely similar to the 
scene which confronted our ancestors in India a hundred 
years ago. There is a friendly Government and any amount 
of work to be done. I think the Pakistan Government and 
the people of the new Dominion are animated by genuine 
feelings of friendship for the British, with whom they have 
never really had any serious quarrel. Yet because their 
part of the legacy of the undivided sub-continent covers the 
strategic frontier areas of “India” where mountains, forests 
and desert predominate and because her fertile areas—and 
they are very fertile—have been mainly given over to the 
cultivation on a large scale of cash crops such as wheat, 
cotton and jute, she has lingered far behind those parts of 
the sub-continent which fell to India and which have been 
so highly industrialised during the British period as to earn 
for her the eighth position in the world’s ranking list of 
industrial countries. Owing to the strategic importance of 
the Punjab and the North-West Frontier during the British 
period this area, fortunately for Pakistan, has been covered 
by a network of railway lines and roads which will form a 
splendid foundation for a balanced economy, in which 
Industry will probably have to take a more prominent part 
than it has done hitherto. 

To this end the British merchant has an important role 
to play in providing capital, technical advice and skill in 
order to fill this important gap in Pakistan’s economy, more 
especially as the Muslim has always been temperamentally 
reluctant to invest money in industry as opposed to land. If 
Pakistan is to continue to remain within the Commonwealth 
on the old basis of unrestricted allegiance to the British 
Crown, I think the British Government will have to back 
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up the individual merchant with all the help it can, so that 
the feeling of many Pakistanis that they are being taken for 
granted as automatic “camp followers” of the Common¬ 
wealth may be completely dispelled. 

Pakistan’s economy is sound and her strategic position 
must be of importance to the Western powers. I should 
think that it would be a vital matter to see that she is given 
all the help and advice she requires in building up her one 
deficiency, her lack of a heavy industry and her almost 
complete absence of textile mills. The British merchant 
with his knowledge of the country and his keenness to 
see this small and courageous Dominion properly set on its 
path to greatness would seem to be the natural channel for 
this assistance and an experienced ambassador for this 
important strategic outpost of the democratic peoples of the 
world. The British, who stayed behind, both as advisers 
and commanders of the armed forces, together with the 
business men, are loyal and enthusiastic subjects of the new 
Dominion—in some ways they seem to me, at any rate, to 
be more interested in the success of the new State than they 
used to be in the rather peculiar and anomalous status 
of the British Raj during its latter years when nobody 
knew cpiite where he stood. For them and for Pakistan 
there should scarcely be a problem of mutual adjustment, 
for they have already slipped into a friendly and co-operative 
relationship in which the success of Pakistan is the common 
goal. 

In India it would be blinking facts to pretend that the 
graceful and astonishingly rapid disappearance of British 
rule is going to make things automatically easy for the 
Indian Government to carry on where the British left off; 
nor will it be a simple task for the British business man to 
help in this necessary and constructive work. The continual 
weakness of the Stock Markets and the almost complete 
lack of financial and industrial enterprise in the face of an 
organised onslaught by foreign inspired communism makes 
it as difficult for the energetic foreign merchant to put 
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his shoulder to the wheel as for the Indian Industrialist 
who has been so perturbed by the Socialism of his own 
newly installed rulers. And just as in the case of the 
westernised military machine of the army which the Congress 
politicians may well impair, if they try to take away its 
admittedly expensive western characteristics, so in civilian 
life the Provincial Governments, all of them controlled by 
Congress majorities, will harm India by eliminating entirely 
western forms of living, which are admittedly alien to the 
traditional Hindu way of life, in order to return to a 
supposedly simpler form of mediaeval existence based on 
the village communities. It is this tendency among many of 
the middle class orthodox Hindus, which finds ample 
sanction in the remarkable life of Mahatma Gandhi, that 
inspires the financially unsound policy of prohibition, the 
official disapproval of western films with their un-Indian 
emphasis on the lesser sins of occidental civilisation, and 
legislation designed to make the continuance and develop¬ 
ment of western social life increasingly difficult despite the 
fact that it has been embraced enthusiastically by many 
travelled and sophisticated Indians. 

I think this anti-western tendency arises from the split 
personality which in my view characterises many Hindus, 
who have undergone the education imposed on them by 
their British rulers. The reaction against this foreign 
imposed culture seems to be most severe among those men 
and women who have absorbed it from a distance and who 
have never visited its sources in Britain, Europe and 
America. It is these men, who are now installed in power in 
the Provincial Governments of India, who appear to be 
most determined to root out the west, including its language, 
despite the inconveniences and even the grave financial loss 
such policies must entail. 

I think Guy Wint in his book The British In Asia has 
explained this dual personality very clearly and thereby 
shown how the imposition of a foreign educational system 
and the introduction of British ways of life, dress, social 
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customs and even sport, has imported an element of 
uncertainty into the thought processes of the average Hindu, 
especially the orthodox man or woman who has never been 
abroad, which accounts for this revulsion against the west 
and all its works. He says, for instance, of the introduction 
of English as the official language of the country : 

“ The main importance, indeed, of the use of English 
by the educated class was to detach them curiously from 
the psychic life of their own country. Since their thinking 
in matters of public affairs, modern commerce and science 
was done in English, while their thinking on domestic 
matters was in the vernacular, the effect on the mind 
could not but be friction and instability. But as long as 
India remains a polygot country, and a lingua franca is 
therefore essential, some part of the people will always 
be doomed to the disadvantages of bilingual life.” 

It seems to me that this dualism in the life of the 
educated people of India, which Wint has noticed, is indeed 
the principal difficulty which faces all of us, both Indians 
and British, who have our lives to live there in the altered 
future. It has been developing during the last century but 
has been masked to some extent by the predominance of 
foreigners in most walks of life. Now it has come into the 
open and it is a problem which faces many Indians in whose 
hands the future of their country now resides. It is the 
double personality of the man who wears European clothes 
in his westernised office and club, yet who heaves them off 
with a sigh of pleasure on getting home in favour of the 
more comfortable loincloth and the open sandals. At 
lunch he sits at a table and eats European food with a knife 
and fork ; in the evening he sits on the floor, a comfortable 
bolster at his back, and eats vegetarian food from a brass 
tray with his fingers. The contrast is so great that the 
constant switching from one to the other must make for 
friction and instability. 

It is this polarity between theory and practice, between 
oratory and actuality, which puzzles all of us, I think, who 
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live and work there, and most of all, perhaps, Indians them¬ 
selves ; for plans, conferences and speeches are legion and 
look good in print; it would be expecting a great deal if 
only a fraction of them worked out in practise as quickly as 
they are put on paper. I think I am not too far off the mark 
in saying that some Indians find it hard to understand why 
many of these plans do not materialise more quickly and 
effectively into the dams, railway lines, factories, production 
and general improvement in the hard lot of the three hundred 
and sixty million inhabitants of the country, which they so 
ardently desire, and which they feel were withheld by the 
British during their period of rule in India, a period marked 
in their view by commercial and industrial exploitation on 
the grand scale for the benefit of Britain and to the detriment 
of India. 

There are signs that those few among the politicians, 
who can claim to have been the architects of freedom and 
who have seen this most gigantic of all plans come off, have 
realised during the short period covered by the last part of 
this book that to rule a sub-continent the size of India, 
where nearly five million more babies come into the world 
every year, takes patience, skill and application; that 
faith must be matched with work; and that the best 
progress is achieved by hastening slowly. They also realise, 
I think, that the British merchants and industrialists, 
paradoxically enough, have a staying power which is likely 
to outlast any temporary political connections that history 
may have cast in the path of their home Government during 
the passing of the centuries, and that their evacuation of 
India would be more difficult to survive than that of the 
British Army and the Indian Civil Service. It is in fact 
the British firms which are planning development and 
expansion in the face of a strike of local capital and outbreaks 
of communist violence among labour. 

The present rulers of India are probably mindful of 
this positive attitude of mind and there are signs that they are 
already looking with more favour on British business and 
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capital; the menace of Communism is also being tackled 
pretty firmly. It is in the Provinces, I think, that the danger 
to India’s future lies. The Provincial Governments will 
probably try to gain more and more power for themselves 
at the expense of the Central Government and they are not 
as closely in touch with the outside world, with foreign 
affairs, with finance and economics, with defence and military 
problems, as their seniors in the Central Government. If 
the Central Government can exert a powerful centralised 
control over the whole of the Union and at the same time 
encourage foreign capital and enterprise to continue 
developing the country hand in hand with India’s own 
businessmen, as in the past, it should be possible at least to 
keep the standard of living in step with the rapidly increasing 
population. If provincialism and anti-western pseudo- 
mediaevalism should prevail, India would expose herself as 
a ready prey to communism, which already lies waiting at 
her gates. 



EPILOGUE 


tc Je hay VAnglais matin, ct le brave Escossois , 

Le traitre Bourgignon , et Vindiscret Francais , 

Superbe Espagnol , et Vivroygne Thudesque : 

Brcf, je hay quelquc vice en chasquc nation , 
hay moymesme encor mon imperfection , 

Mais je hay sur tout an Scavoir Pedantesque 

—Du Bellay. 

B Y chance, due to perhaps fortunate delays in publication, 
I have been able to look back, both at this book and 
at the Indian scene, from the distance of almost a year. 
In this time I have been lucky enough to visit the vast 
neighbouring continent of Africa to the west and have read 
as many books as I have been able to get hold of about 
conditions in the mysterious hinterland of Russia to the 
north. Neither a brief visit to a large country nor any 
amount of reading about a forbidden land can be considered 
as proper justification for making comparisons or drawing 
conclusions, however general and qualified they may be. 
Nevertheless I cannot help feeling that in order to be fair to 
the new independent States of India and Pakistan they 
should be set in silhouette against the background of these 
important neighbours. If such a picture could be success¬ 
fully painted—and this could only be done by someone 
with expert knowledge of all three countries—my own 
conviction is that the geographical sub-continent of India 
would stand out in sharp relief against the squalid, tyrannical 
industrialisation of Russia and the undeveloped immensity of 
Africa. Whether the super imposition on a peasant civilisa¬ 
tion of the east.-of an industrial organisation from the West, 
which characterises the Indian sub-continent today, can be 
maintained in the face of a disturbingly monotonous increase 
in the population and the withdrawal of the original western 
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influence which brought about this paradoxical situation is 
the task confronting the political and business leaders of 
India and Pakistan. Their success or failure will in no 
small degree affect the future stability of South East Asia. 

Almost a year after the final events recorded in this 
book had taken place I went on my last tour for the Cement 
Combine; the contrast between the tranquility of the 
Indian countryside during this journey and the uproar 
prevailing in 1947, when I first became a managing director, 
was very striking ; it must have been about as striking as 
the difference between the living conditions of the peasants 
of the Peshawar vale and those of their fellow Muslims in 
Uzbekistan some three or four hundred miles only to the 
north. It is difficult and perhaps presumptuous to draw 
such a comparison but anyone who has driven through the 
Punjab from Lahore to Peshawar on a February morning, 
as we did on this tour, not in the heyday of British rule but 
four years after independence, even if he had never been to 
Russia, must surely have felt that there can be few places 
on earth more beautiful, more plentifully endowed by nature 
with food (made doubly plentiful by the world’s finest 
irrigation system) and inhabited by a more contented 
peasantry. 

Seventy-one miles from Lahore on the main road to 
the Khyber Pass lies the old city of Gujrat founded by 
Akbar the Great and scene of the decisive battle of the 
second Sikh war when Lord Gough finally defeated the Sikh 
army. Exactly a century later, curiously enough to the 
very day, we drove into this old town on the Grand Trunk 
Road and descended into the bazaar to look for some 
chocolate with which to supplement our picnic lunch. At the 
first little shop in the crowded central street we found as much 
American chocolate as an army of hungry schoolboys could 
have dreamed of in their wildest nightmares—surprisingly, 
too, it was fresh. As we sat under a tamarind tree beyond 
the town and ate our lunch watching the innumerable 
country busses roll by crammed with the tough and apparently 
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prosperous peasantry of these happy districts it was difficult 
not to think abouLconditions as one had read of them in the 
not so distant territories of the Soviet Empire separated 
from this peaceful scene only by a few hundred miles. Would 
it be possible for a business man—and a foreigner at that— 
to drive for two hundred miles without pass or permit along a 
magnificent road, stop at any petrol pump he liked for any 
amount of petrol that he could pay for, buy American 
chocolate in the bazaar of a provincial town and see the 
local peasants travelling by bus and train in complete 
freedom ? Fitzroy Maclean’s descriptions of the Russian 
countryside and the provincial towns are sufficient answer 
and make Stalin’s empire sound a very much less attractive 
place. 

I realise that in describing my own feelings on a cold 
winter morning in the exhilarating air of the western Punjab 
and comparing it with Fitzroy Maclean’s picture of the 
central Asian provincial town of, say, Ayaguz with its drab 
houses, the dismal railway station, its office of the Secret 
Police and its Park of Rest and Culture, consisting of a few 
bushes with a paling round them, might not be considered en¬ 
tirely fair; all the same even in less favoured parts of the Indian 
sub-continent than the Punjab there is absolute freedom of 
movement for the poorest of the population along.ajnagnificent 
railway system, which stretches into every corner of the land 
and into which fresh blood has been infused since 1947 by.„ 
hundreds of new locomotives from America and Britain ; 
food is admittedly a big problem, especially in India, but 
cannot, I imagine, compare with the desperate shortages in 
Russia brought about by the growing opposition ol the 
peasants to the ruthless policy of Stalin, which is seeking 
to turn them into agricultural factory workers, torn from 
their villages and herded into the new u a^ricuItnraJ lowm” 
of Khruschev, which have been built to serve the ever 
larger collective farms of this tyrannical imperialism. 

It is understandable that the Indian peasants them¬ 
selves cannot know and so are not in a position to count 
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these blessings, however meagre they may be ; but what is 
unfortunate is that their bourgeois leaders in the political 
parties cannot apprehend this difference either, due, I think, 
to the fact that most of them are townsmen, who have little 
real connection with the countryside, and to their constant 
repetition in the years of political struggle against the 
British of the miserable plight of the peasant masses, of 
whom many of them knew little. As for the professional 
class of labour leaders, who in pursuit of their own interests 
have done so much to hamstring industrial production without 
improving the lot of the industrial workers, it would boost 
India’s industrial output as nothing else could, if these men 
would visit Russia. They would then sec the Trades Unions 
at work in the U.S.S.R., where, as Edward Crankshaw has 
pointed out in his book Russia By Daylight , they have no 
similarity to the Trade Unions of the West, on which those 
in India are modelled, but are simply government depart¬ 
ments whose task it is to get the most out of the workers 
for the least reward by making collective agreements over 
wages, living conditions and work norms ; where the 
definition of absenteeism is laid down in a Decree of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. as follows : 
“ A Soviet workman is guilty of absenteeism, if he loses 
more than twenty minutes working time by arriving late, 
leaving early or extending his dinner break or if he commits 
any of these offences three times in one month or four times 
in two consecutive months, even if the loss of time in each 
case is less than twenty minutes.” Punishments apparently 
vary from extra work without going to prison to internment 
in slave labour camps in Siberia. 

The impression of an astonishing return to peaceful 
conditions in the divided province of the Punjab was 
disturbed by the experience of crossing the new frontier 
into India. This would probably be a devastating experience 
for anybody unfamiliar with the importance of outward 
appearances, which have to be maintained as much in India 
and Pakistan as anywhere else east of Suez. So zealous are 
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the frontier guards and customs officials at the little village 
of Waga, eleven miles from Lahore, that travellers by ear 
have to abandon their vehicle on one side of the barrier and 
take to another on the lar side, which involves humping 
luggage down a cordonned portion of the main road between 
the glaring looks and tommy guns of the smart young 
soldiers on either side of this truly artificial frontier. Were 
one familiar with the side roads of the district I was told 
there would be little difficulty and no official opposition to 
unhindered passage from one side to the other. As it was 
we took three hours to progress a hundred yards and had to 
stretch the organisation of the company to the extent of 
duplicating our transport and baggage train on each side of 
this rather theatrical douane , where in the bad old days we 
had driven from Lahore for afternoon picnics. 

Across the border in India we visited Patiala State 
where one of our factories is perched on a ridge below the 
Simla hills and where the limestone from the quarries is 
carried by ropeway across what used to be a few years back 
the most famous tiger beat in the peninsular. Nowadays of 
course, the crowned heads of Europe and the Viceroys of 
the old regime with their swaying elephants and retinues of 
servants, aides and beaters are never seen in this famous 
jungle. But the buckets full of limestone sway along the 
cable way into the three enormous kilns which rotate slowly 
and inexorably in the great factory above the railway line ; 
and every year three hundred thousand tons of cement 
disappear into the vast markets of the country. 

From Patiala we went to Rajastan and visited once 
more the little State of Bundi now swallowed up into the 
Federation of Rajput principalities and ruled, not by their 
princes as of old, but by the lawyers and the party men from 
politically minded, politically educated ex-British India. 
I find it hard to know whether the liquidation of the Indian 
Princes will prove to have been a good thing for this ancient 
land, launched as she is on strange and unknown courses. 
I suppose the measure of all government is the degree of 
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personal touch, of leadership or what you will, which exists 
between the subject and his ruler. Judged by this standard 
the Indian Princes were not so bad, although it is easy, too 
easy, to catalogue their sins of omission and commission, 
ranging from attempts at long distance administration from 
the French Riviera to glaring acts of egotism and even 
cruelty in their States. But despite this impression of 
wayward power, which they have unfortunately built up 
abroad, they did nevertheless provide in many cases a focus 
for the loyalties and the interest of their simple subjects 
which the colourless intellectuals, who have taken their 
place, will find it hard to replace. 

This argument is not easy to put across except to those 
who have lived in India and who know the importance of 
colour and gaiety to the peasants in their villages, and who 
can remember those sudden glimpses of a fairy world which 
spring out of the darkness as you drive at night through the 
country side and catch the transient vision of a wedding 
procession lit by flaring naptha candelabras held high by 
chanting villagers with their fantastic carnival figures, 
grotesque giants of cardboard and paper, and the inevitable 
poo-poo band. The Maharajahs provided all these things 
free, in the grand style and almost continuously. They 
meant a lot, I think, to these simple people, who work so 
hard for most of the year in their fields. 

The bespectacled intellectual from the towns in his 
white homespun clothes seems to be out of touch with these 
village people; it would be strange if he were not, in view of 
his town upbringing and education ; sadly he seems also to 
be out of touch with the great world outside, despite having 
drunk deep at its sources of political and literary knowledge ; 
in fact he seems to be suspended between the two realities, 
the village of his own land and the matter of fact solidity of 
the industrialised west. He clings in consequence to a 
sentimental image of the past, which he has built up in his own 
imagination, in which he apparently is trying to force the 
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articulate population to believe and, more uncomfortable 
still, to embrace as reality. 

Although the official connection between our company 
and the Ruler had been severed by the political absorption 
of the states, my brother-in-law and I nevertheless motored 
over from the factory at Lakheri to Bundi City where we 
called on Bahadur Singh, the young Maharajah, who had 
won an M.C. in Arakan with the Indian Cavalry. 

We drank our cocktails in Bahadur Singh’s comfortable 
drawing room in the private palace, the Phulsagar, set in 
the woods beyond the old city, a beautiful little eastern 
Trianon. Surrounded by cabinet photographs of the Auk 
and the Mountbattens we gossiped about the war and this 
engaging young man, who until August 15th 1947 had ruled 
over his estate of two thousand square miles and whose 
authority now stretched only to the bottom of his garden, 
told us how he had smuggled his captured Japanese flag and 
machinegun from Arakan to Bundi where he had lodged 
them in the famous armoury of his ancestors in the old 
Palace. The palace was no longer his property, nor were 
the royalties from our cement factory. He was only left 
with his photographs and his traditions. 

At the end of this long tour, which had taken me all 
through West Pakistan from Karachi to the Khyber and 
then through both the Punjabs to India and back to Bombay 
through Rajastan, I^had the. distinct impression that despite 
the changes in government, which were as drastic as those 
which had taken place in the eighteenth century when the 
Moghul and then the Mahratta empires broke up, yet the 
condition of the people, poor tho’ they were, was infinitely 
better than it had been in those times and a thousand times 
better than it must be in Russia. One could mourn the past, 
the departed glories of Viceroy’s House and the feudal courts 
of the Maharajahs; one could find it equally hard to attune 
oneself to the naive and sometimes arrogant casuistry of 
the new political leaders ; but the peasants were in the last 
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analysis free men compared with their less fortunate brothers 
in central Asia. 

And what of the inhabitants of the dark continent of 
Africa to the west of them ? A few weeks in East Africa 
do not provide much opportunity to tell but one thing seems 
quite certain. An African peasant cannot get into a train 
when and where he wills and travel for fifteen hundred miles 
in any direction like his Indian brother, whose village, be it 
never so remote, is rarely more than fifty miles from a railway 
line, which he can reach by bus from his front door. I flew 
all over East Africa and where there were no regular air 
services we were forced to charter. The largest aircraft 
I saw on the internal routes was a Lodestar with about sixteen 
sep,ts, whereas you can fly twice a week from Bombay to 
Calcutta in a forty seater four engined Constellation belonging 
to an Indian Company and flown by an Indian crew. Africa 
is almost certainly a Continent with a future, perhaps the 
Continent of the future ; India may for all we know be a 
country only with a past, but at this moment in time half¬ 
way through the twentieth century India is a modern place 
compared with Africa, wealthier in civilisation and in 
commerce. On the other hand Africa has the opportunities, 
the space, the undeveloped wealth, the small and homogeneous 
population, the defensive shields of desert and ocean, the 
knowledge of the mistakes made elsewhere, including India. 

What is the answer to all this ? How is one to see 
clearly through the maze of contradictions and uncertainties 
which seem to characterise the policies both foreign and 
domestic of these new Dominions and in particular their 
mutual antagonism ? How are we to interpret the curious 
pessimism of the educated classes, especially in India, which 
we hoped would disappear with the end of British rule ? 
Can we feci with any confidence that the immense reservoir 
of manpower, the patient, toiling, peasant masses will be 
guided by the political leaders, separated from each other 
as they are by such wide gulfs of education and of outlook, 
to higher standards of life in safety from external danger ? 
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On the home front Pakistan has just survived a military 
plot, a rather amateur effort and easily scotched, but 
symptomatic of the tensions inherent even in countries with 
a homogeneous population and a favourable balance of trade. 
In India Pandit Nehru struggles on alone without the 
rocklike strength of Vallabhbhai Patel to support him. The 
political party on whose shoulders he rode to power seems 
to be weakening round about him and his impulsive reactions 
to the many problems which beset him appear to make more 
enemies for him than friends, whether it be his own Indian 
Press turning resentfully against him for his attempts, 
perhaps well meaning, to curb their power by the first 
Amendment to the Constitution ; or the Indian business 
man by his leaning towards socialism ; or the foreign merchant 
for the contradictions between his declared desire to attract 
foreign capital and his Governments enactments in many 
spheres which seem designed to discourage foreigners from 
living or working happily amid a maze of irksome restrictions 
on business and social activities. 

In foreign affairs Pakistan is moving gently towards 
the Arab States and appears on the world stage only to 
complain at U.N.O. of India’s actions and policies in the 
Kashmir affair ; whereas India until a short time ago was 
playing an unexpectedly prominent part in the high level 
brawls of the Great Powers. Her policy of neutrality at all 
costs is understandable but would seem to fall inevitably 
into the same category as that of the Lowlands and the 
Scandinavian countries before the last war. It is hard to 
see how India could maintain much of her standard of life, 
of her high level of law and order, of her magnificent system 
of communications or a tithe of her productive output in 
the event of a world war in which she was not an ally of 
one side or the other. At present she seems wedded to a 
neutrality which in a crisis might appear soothing, perhaps, 
to her people but which would see the immediate stoppage 
of the fifty odd food ships, which come from the western 
world every month to keep her population alive. 
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Guy Wint was right I think, when he wrote in his 
penetrating book on the end of British dominion over South 
East Asia, that India and Pakistan would in the end have 
to conform to the principles of geo-politics and build round 
themselves, in however informal a manner, some sort of 
federation of the “rimland” states of this oceanic area, 
joining hands, as it were, with either or both of the great 
powers of the west somewhere in the middle east and 
stretching out like singers of auld lang syne to the sympathetic 
island powers of Australasia, in order to contain the menacing 
strength of the Heartland, Russia, which sooner or later in 
the absence of such a counterweight must break through the 
periphery into the oceans of the free world, as Napoleon 
and Hitler have tried to do in their time. Wint unlike 
many English political observers understands the great 
importance of the Indian sub-continent. “ Unless Asiatic 
countries/’ he writes in the last chapter of his book, “ and 
especially India, are included in the Kim land, its power 
would scarcely over the long run be great enough to with¬ 
stand the Heartland. India, with its rising strength, could 
provide the military manpower and military economic 
production which, in alliance with Great Britain, would 
offset what is lost to the defence of the whole by the 
diminishing strength of England itself.” 

Such an argument would not go down at all in the 
mood of isolationism, which characterises Indian public 
opinion today, but the compulsions of power politics cannot 
be turned by refusing to look them in the face and as Wint 
goes on in his next paragraph, “ if maritime South Asia is 
not organised in a bloc able to stand outside the central 
European and Asiatic blocs of the Soviets, may it not in the 
end be driven by force of events, and whether or not Russia 
seeks expansion, into the Soviet system ? ” 

And here we come to the simple but, I think, important 
factor, on which so much must turn. The East is bored 
with the West, with its governessy, moralising and superior 
ways ; and the West is equally bored with the East, with its 
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carelessness, its waywardness and apparent lack of gratitude 
for the blessings of science. There is not much that the 
West can do for the East, at any rate in the sub-continent 
of India, unless the new Dominions really want sympathy 
and help, and it is hard to see how they can expect to attract, 
very much of either at the present moment from America, 
who expects a fairly comfortable home for Ixer-isapistal, and 
Britain who expects a fairly comfortable home for her 
businessfplk. India and Pakistan, too, have certainly not 
yet outwardly got over their relief at the departure of the 
English governess, yet their ruling classes seem unhappy 
and pessimistic about the failure of the golden age to 
materialise overnight and some in their private conversations 
talk so nostalgically of the era which has just gone, that 
sometimes in the haze of reminiscence it takes on, if not a, 
golden, at least a silvery hue. 

Clearly there is no single answer to all this uncertainty 
but an ordinary merchant may perhaps be forgiven for 
wondering whether the old virtues of free enterprise and 
initiative, of which there is so much in this sub-continent, 
could not once more be set free to guide 1 the latent strength 
both economic and military of the strong, numerous and 
intelligent peasantry of the country. In this event the web 
of theories and controls, which bind both rich and poor, 
might perhaps be broken through and the development of 
the country, the last phase of which started so well a century 
ago, could then be carried on with patience and resolve to 
that golden age which surely need not be so far away. 


[ The End. I 
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